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CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING 


James Monroe, the fifth President of the United 
States and the last of the Virginia dynasty, lacked 
but a few weeks of being fifty-nine years old when 
he entered upon his office. Neither brilliant in 
action nor original in thought, accomplished 
neither as a scholar nor as a courtier, useful rather 
than strong, Monroe suffers an eclipse under a 
cursory view of our history. Yet Monroe had 
many rare and valuable qualities. He was a man 
of ‘‘wonderful intellectual patience,’’ of natural 
sincerity and kindness, open to advice and yet able 
to sustain the importance and dignity of his office. 

Monroe had learned much, and not always in 
the most pleasant way, from his four predecessors. 
The fruits of long experience in statesmanship had 
ripened in a nature by no means precocious. The 
best of opposing creeds had been absorbed the more 
readily since his own mind was not of a creative 
cast. Finally, Monroe’s qualities were peculiarly 
adapted to the duties of the office he was called 
upon to fill, and to the temper of the people and 
the parties of his time. 

The Capitol, though fast arising from its ruins, 
was not ready for occupancy when Monroe took the 
oath of office March 4, 1817, and the President’s 
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inaugural address was delivered from the portico 
of the rented building near by, which formed the 
temporary quarters of Congress. A note of con- 
gratulation sounds again and again through the 
address in such phrases as ‘‘our peculiar felicity,” 
‘‘the increased harmony of opinion which pervades 
our Union,”’ and ‘‘the heart of every citizen must 
expand with joy when he reflects how near our 
government has approached to perfection; that in 
respect to it we have no essential improvement to 
make.”’ 

To a eynical person of good memory, certain 
recent passages in American history might have 
given causes for amendment as he listened to the 
bland self-approval, but the nation at large was 
not cynical and Monroe’s kindly optimism did 
much to heal those spirits that were wounded and 
weary of the strife. It was apparent, moreover, 
that the Republican party, through the newly 
elected President, had long ago forsaken the old 
theories and had adopted the extreme views and 
Federalist doctrines of the new school so ably led 
by Calhoun and Clay. Monroe urged the fortifi- 
cation of the coast, and an adequate navy with an 
army sufficient to repel a first Invasion, warning 
the United States to profit by the admonitions of 
experience. Finally, the government was recom- 
mended to extend ‘‘systematic and fostering care 
for our manufactures,’’ and, with constitutional 
sanction, to provide for roads and canals. 

Between May and September, Monroe jour- 
neyed through the North and West to inspect the 
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coast defenses on the Atlantic and the Great Lakes. 
He received everywhere an enthusiastic welcome, 
but especially in New England the spirit of the 
people spake in civic pageants and ceremonies 
which alarmed honest and parsimonious Repub- 
licans of the old school. Crawford wrote to Gal- 
latin with some show of delight that Monroe’s tour 
had weakened him more in the South than it had 
strengthened him in the East. Monroe, with more 
discernment, saw in this unrepublican ‘‘mum- 
mery,’’ in this homage to the Chief Executive, a 
desire to atone for past faults and to be reconciled. 
‘‘I have seen enough,’’ he wrote to Jefferson, July 
27, 1817, ‘‘to satisfy me that the great mass of our 
fellow-citizens are as firmly attached to the Union 
and the republican government as I have always 
believed or as I could wish them to be.’’ It was 
during this time that the Boston Centinel hit upon 
the happy phrase, ‘‘the era of good feeling,’’ which 
has ever since clung to Monroe’s administration. 

The ‘‘increased harmony’’ on which Monroe 
congratulated the country scarcely extended to dis- 
appointed statesmen; yet Clay was the only one 
who held conspicuously aloof—angered, it was said, 
by the President’s announced intention to appoint 
John Quincey Adams Secretary of State. Clay did 
not covet this, to him, somewhat empty dignity of a 
Cabinet position for its own sake, for he had 
already refused the War Department, but the Sec- 
retary of State was supposed to have a prescriptive 
claim to the Presidency. Precedent had made of 
him the heir apparent.. 
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General Jackson had advised Monroe to admit 
some of the Federalists to his Cabinet, but the 
offices were bestowed, wisely perhaps, upon those 
who had shown attachment to the ‘‘ Virginia dy- 
nasty.’’ The War Department was declined by 
Governor Shelby of Kentticky ; Jackson did not 
want it; Clay refused it, and Monroe finally be- 
stowed it upon Calhoun, giving up reluctantly his 
desire to have a western man in the Cabinet. Will- 
iam Wirt of Virginia was appointed Attorney- 
General; B. W. Crowninshield of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of the Navy under Madison, and Will- 
jam H. Crawford, Madison’s last Secretary of the 
Treasury, retained their posts, as did R. J. Meigs 
of Ohio, the Postmaster-General, who was not, 
however, a member of the Cabinet. 

There were a few important changes in the 
diplomatic service. Richard Rush succeeded John 
Quincy Adams as minister to Great Britain. 
George W. Campbell of Tennessee took Pink- 
ney’s place at St. Petersburg. Hustis remained at 
The Hague, Erving at Madrid. and Gallatin at 
Paris. 

The Speaker of the House and three members 
of Monroe’s Cabinet were recognized candidates 
for the Presidency from the outset of the admin- 
istration. Crawford had been a candidate against 
Monroe himself; and, far from feeling that he had 
been magnanimously treated in being invited to 
remain in the Cabinet, made use of his position and 
patronage to build up an anti-administration party 
for his own advantage. Calhoun and Adams were 
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both ambitious, and both aspired to the Presidency, 
but both were loyal and honorable in their conduct. 
Clay, however, was bound to Monroe by no ties 
whatever, and began early to strengthen his party 
following. ‘‘Clay’s project,’’ Adams wrote in his 
diary, December, 1817, ‘‘is that in which John 
Randolph failed, to control or overthrow the Exee- 
_utive by swaying the House of Representatives.’’ 

The fifteenth Congress met in its first session 
December 1, 1817, and, by an almost unanimous 
vote, elected Clay as Speaker. The President’s 
first annual message began with a review of for- 
eign relations, of which those with Spain were now 
most interesting. The negotiations for Florida re- 
mained in suspense; the policy of the United States 
toward Spain and her rebellious colonies had been 
to consider the contest, not as an ordinary rebel- 
lion, ‘‘but as a civil war between parties nearly 
equal, having, as to neutral powers, equal rights.”’ 
Three commissioners had been sent to South 
America to collect information relative to the state 
of the country. 

Passing to domestic affairs, the President an- 
nounced that an estimated surplus of six millions, 
warranting the abolition of internal taxes, would 
remain in the Treasury January 1, 1818; and that 
the two following years would probably see the 
Louisiana bonds redeemed and the Mississippi 
stock discharged. Upon the question of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to make internal im- 
provements, the President felt it his duty to state 
his belief that such power did not exist, but he 
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recommended that it be conferred by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The opposition found one vulnerable point in 
the domestic part of the message and another in 
the foreign section. The committee to which the 
paragraph on internal improvements had been re- 
ferred, reported that Congress had the right in 
question. A resolution was submitted which was 
practically identical with the bill supported by 
Clay and, Calhoun at the last session, for the for- 
mation of a fund for internal improvements out of 
the bonus from the incorporation of the Bank of 
the United States. Clay supported the resolution 
on broad and patriotic grounds, but with a vehe- 
ment and injudicious criticism of the President 
for which he afterward apologized. He succeeded 
in getting the House to affirm the right, not to 
construct, but to appropriate, money for the con- 
struction of internal improvements. 

‘‘On the question of recognizing the South 
‘American republics, Clay,’’ said Adams, ‘‘is as 
rancorously benevolent as John Randolph.’”’ The 
instinctive feeling in the United States ‘toward 
Spain was a mingling of contempt for her bigoted 
and imbecile Bourbons, and of impatience toward 
her temporizing, impotent policy. Tor the repub- 
lics, on the other hand, over which Spain had main- 
tained an ineffective authority, the country over- 
flowed with spontaneous sympathy. Even the 
cautious Monroe adopted a friendly tone toward 
them in his public assurances of neutrality. It 
was the clear-headed Secretary of State who kept 
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the administration true to the policy of withhold- 
ing recognition until the new nations had earned 
it, though Adams was a sincere well-wisher to all 
these states in their struggles for liberty. 

Clay felt a sincere enthusiasm for the cause 
of South American liberty; he was embittered 
toward the administration, and found the caution 
and logic of its position doubly odious. It was 
the ‘‘teasing”’ of the foreign ministers, he insisted, 
which had produced the bill against breaches of 
neutrality by American citizens. Indeed, the 
Spanish and Portuguese ministers were constant 
in their complaints to the Secretary of State of 
depredations on the shipping of their countries by 
vessels fitted out in American ports, especially in 
Baltimore. Unfortunately, the ministers had too 
much ground for their complaints. Piracy and 
wildcat banking were the twin financial frenzies 
of the day. Adams wrote, ‘‘ Baltimore upon priva- 
teering and banking is rotten to the core,’’ while 
Clay sneeringly remarked, ‘‘The bill to prevent 
piracy and filibustering ought to be entitled ‘an 
act for the benefit of his Majesty the King of 
Spain,’ to whom the United States exercised ‘an 
admirable, Job-like patience’ in the treaty nego- 
tiations.”’ 

In March of 1818, the annual appropriation bill 
came before the House, containing an item of 
$30,000 for the salary and expenses of the South 
American commissioners. Clay attacked the con- 
stitutionality and expediency of the mission, and 
finally moved to amend the bill by appropriating 
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$18,000 for a mission to La Plata. Clay advocated 
his amendment in one of his best speeches, arguing 
that neutrality demanded equal diplomatic priv- 
ileges to each of two belligerents. The House, 
however, rejected Clay’s proposal and the original 
appropriation was granted. In April, 1818, the 
neutrality bill also became a law. 

In accordance with the President’s reecommen- 
dation, Congress passed, at this session, an act re- 
pealing the internal revenues. By another of April 
18, 1818, the people of Illinois were authorized to 
form a State government. The compensation of 

Varions eCnators and Representatives was fixed at eight 
peewee dollars a day with mileage of eight dollars for every 
tenon twenty miles. The form of the national flag was 

fixed. It was to be composed of thirteen stripes 
and a star for every State in the Union. Great 
Britain had closed her colonial ports to American 
shipping. Congress retaliated by closing the ports 
of the United States to all British vessels engaged 
in colonial trade. 

Much as certain members of the administra- 
tion might favor the South American republics on 
abstract grounds, there were many practical dif- 
ficulties which interfered. Long before Monroe’s 
term of office began, pirates and privateers with 
Mexican and South American commissions had 

Peates ee been plundering on the high seas and smuggling 
theseas their gains across our borders. ‘Two nests of these 
freebooters, one at Galveston, Texas, and the other 
at Fernandina or Amelia Island, were especially 
annoying. From their location with respect to the 
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United States, they offered a refuge for runaway 
slaves, and a channel through which slave-traders 
might evade the laws. Spain was theoretically 
responsible for these abuses, but Spain was too 
weak to suppress them, while the United States 
could not address remonstrances to the, as yet, un- 
recognized republics. 

Galveston continued to be a brigands’ paradise 
until 1821; but the Amelia Island establishment 
was suppressed by the United States in December, 
1817; at a cost, chiefly, of repeated and vigorous 
protests from Don Luis de Onis, the Spanish min- 
ister, who was much incensed by this affront to 
Spanish dignity. 

In the mean time, another international compli- 
cation was fast ripening on Florida soil. The fast- 
nesses of the Florida swamps had long been the 
refuge for runaway slaves and hostile Indians, 
and these had been led to believe, in the War of 
1812, that they were under British protection. The 
“‘Negro Fort’’ on the Appalachicola, which had 
been such a menace, was destroyed in 1816 by Jack- 
son’s orders, but this did not terminate the friction 
on the borders. Both Georgians and Seminoles 
complained of injuries. Spain, though bound by 
the treaty of 1795 to keep order among the tribes in 
her territory, was unwilling, or perhaps, more 
properly, unable, to enforce those provisions. 

General Gaines, who was in command on the 
border, burned a Seminole village in an expedition 
he had undertaken to discipline a refractory chief. 
The Indians retaliated by murdering forty men 
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and some women and children who were descending 
the Appalachicola in a boat bound for Fort Scott 
with supplies. Gaines was authorized to pursue 
ee the Indians into East Florida, if necessary, in 
Indians order to punish them, and Jackson, who com- 
manded in the Southern department, was to take 
the field in person, augmenting the regular forces 

by levies of the Tennessee militia. 

Throughout the year 1817, General Jackson 
had been nursing a grievance against General Scott 
and the War Department, but this was speedily 
forgotten when the opportunity for fighting came. 
In January of 1818, before receiving final orders, 
he wrote to Monroe, explaining the difficulties that 
might arise should the fugitive Indians take 
refuge in Spanish territory, and suggesting that 

see East Florida be seized to be held as an indemnity 
makes for the outrages committed by Spain. Then, in 
pec a true Jacksonian fashion, he intimated that this 
might be done without implicating the government. 
By notifying him through any channel (and here 
he suggested ‘“‘Johnny’’ Rhea, an unimportant 
member of Congress from Tennessee, but a faithful 
parasite of Jackson’s) that the government desired 
the Floridas, the thing might be accomplished in 
sixty days. 

Monroe was seriously ill when the letter came, 
but it was read by Calhoun, the Secretary of War, 
who laid it aside with the remark that it required 
the President’s personal attention. Before it 
could be considered, Jackson had acted upon his 
own responsibility, but the Rhea letter appears 
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again in history to embitter the last days of Mon- 
roe and, in part, to change the political fortunes 
of Calhoun. Such an act of duplicity as Jackson 
suggested was utterly unlike Monroe, and grave 
doubts must always rest upon Jackson’s part in 
the affair. 

Jackson was accustomed to construe his instruc- 
tions in accordance with his own desires, and 
he levied forces—Tennesseeans, Georgians, and 
Creeks—with such energy that when he reached 
Fort Scott, March 9, famine was far more threaten- 
ing than Seminoles and Spaniards combined. He 
at once ordered provisions to be sent from New 
Orleans, through Spanish territory, and warned 
the governor of Pensacola not to interfere with 
the convoys. 

Crossing into Florida, Jackson raided a village 
of the Red Sticks from which all the inhabitants 
had fled. Convinced that the commandant of the 
Spanish post of St. Mark’s was in league with the 
enemy, Jackson seized it without ceremony, moving 
next upon the deserted village of Suwanee, which 
he destroyed. Except for two chiefs of the Red 
Sticks, who had been enticed upon an American 
coasting vessel and who were hanged forthwith by 
Jackson’s orders, and a few prisoners here and 
there, the American troops had, as yet, done 
nothing. 

At Suwanee, the inhabitants had been warned 
of Jackson’s advance by a Scotch trader, Arbuth- 
not, who had been found by Jackson at St. Mark’s. 
This man with Ambrister, a former lieutenant of 
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British marines, was brought before a court- 
martial of which General Gaines was president. 
The charges sustained were those of inciting the 
Indians to war with the United States and aiding 
them by furnishing supplies. Both were found 
guilty on somewhat doubtful testimony, and sen- 
teneed to death. The court commuted Ambrister’s 
sentence to flogging and imprisonment; but Jack- 
son, in whose mind there never existed the per- 
adventure of a doubt, ordered both men to be exe- 
cuted, giving as his reason that by the “‘law of 
nations an individual making war against the cit- 
izens of another nation, the two being at peace, 
forfeits his allegiance and becomes a pirate and 
an outlaw.”’ 

On April 20, 1818, Jackson had written from 
Suwanee that the war was over. He did not add 
that he himself had just begun. By the end of May 
he had seized and garrisoned Pensacola and Fort 
Barrancas near by, on the ground that Governor 
Margot had encouraged the Indians, had stopped 
the supplies from New Orleans and had answered 
General Jackson with disrespectful defiance. 
‘The articles’? (of surrender), Jackson wrote com- 
placently, ‘‘with but one exception, amount to a 
complete cession to the United States of that por- 
tion of the Floridas under the government of Don 
Jose Margot.’’ After returning home, Jackson 
sent from Nashville, in August, orders to General 
Gaines to ‘‘collect evidence’’ against the governor 
of St. Augustine and then to oceupy that fort, by 
which the Spanish would have been completely 
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driven from the peninsula. A copy of this order 
reached the now thoroughly perplexed War De- 
partment in time to be countermanded before it 
could be executed. 

In England, as Lord Castlereagh frankly told 
Richard Rush, war might have been produced over 
the Arbuthnot and Ambrister affair ‘“‘by holding 
up a finger.”’ Spain protested loudly against 
Jackson’s ‘‘enormities’’ and demanded his condign 
punishment, meanwhile announcing the suspension 
of the treaty negotiations. The administration, 
startled at the unforeseen complications, irritated 
by Jackson’s willful disregard of orders, and with 
an apprehensive eye upon the opposition in Con- 
gress, might have adopted Calhoun’s suggestion to 
discipline the unruly commander, but for one voice, 
that of the Secretary of State. From personal 
‘admiration of Jackson and motives of policy, 
Adams believed that Jackson should be sustained, 
urging that Spain had given aid and protection to 
the hostile Indians. Now that the war was over, 
Adams proposed to return Pensacola and St. 
Mark’s to Spain whenever that power had a suf- 
ficient force to hold the Indians in check. 

Spain’s threat might, indeed, be safely dis- 
regarded, for the treaty negotiations had long been 
made a farce by procrastination. The Cabinet 
decision finally reached was to restore West 
Florida, but to sustain Jackson on the ground of 
military necessity. Spain was bluntly informed 
that the, President had no censure to bestow on 
General Jackson; and that, moreover, should the 
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United States be compelled again in self-defense to 
seize Spanish posts in Florida, a second uncon- 
ditional restoration need not be expected. This 
was language which Spain could understand and 
the result was apparent before many months. 

The commercial convention with Great Britain 
of July, 1815, which would expire by its own terms 
in 1819, was, by an agreement of October 20, 1818, 
continued for ten years longer. At the same time 
the boundary commission, unable to conclude an 
agreement concerning the northwest line, reported 
that the forty-ninth parallel was to be the boundary 
between British America and the United States, 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. West of the mountains, the territory of 
Oregon was to remain for ten years under joint 
occupation. The islands in Passamaquoddy Bay 
were to be held as before the war. Some conces- 
sions were obtained for American fishermen off the 
Canadian coasts, and the question of indemnity 
for property in slaves carried away during the 
war was referred to the arbitrament of Russia. 

Congress met in its second session, November 
16, 1818. The principal theme of the President’s 
message was the Seminole War. Jackson and his 
exploits were the one absorbing topic of discussion. 
The Clay and Crawford wings of the opposition 
united in attacking the conduct of the war. In the 
Senate, Lacock of Pennsylvania, for the select 
committee on the war, brought in a report censur- 
ing Jackson for disregard of military orders, the 
laws and the Constitution. In the House, the 
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Committee on Military Affairs divided, the major- 
ity disapproving the proceedings in the case of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, while the minority de- 
elared that Jackson deserved the thanks of the 
country. It was in this debate that Clay earned 
Jackson’s lasting enmity by sounding an alarm 
against ‘‘military chieftains.”’ 

In the end, the House took the popular side in 
refusing to censure the ‘‘hero of New Orleans,’’ 
and on February 22, less than two weeks after the 
House debate closed, the Senate had before it the 
practical demonstration of the correctness of the 
administration’s attitude toward Spain in the 
shape of the long-postponed treaty ceding the 
Floridas, which the Senate promptly ratified. The 
subsidiary terms of the treaty were: assumption by 
the United States of claims of American citizens 
against Spain to the amount of $5,000,000; the re- 
nunciation of claims above that amount in return 
for unqualified renunciation by Spain of all her 
claims, and abandonment by the United States of 
all claim to Texas. 

The boundary between Louisiana and Texas 
was. to be determined by the Sabine River to the 
32d parallel, thence by a meridian to the Red River, 
thence to the 100th meridian from Greenwich, by 
this meridian to the Arkansas, up this river to its 
head, and thence by the 42d parallel to the Pacific. 
Monroe surrendered the claims to Texas without 
regret, seeing in that vast region a widening field 
for the conflict between the friends of slavery and 
of freedom. The treaty was transmitted to Spain, 
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but it was not until February 22, 1821, that Span- 
ish ratification was announced, when the Senate 
again accepted the treaty and a stormy episode in 
the diplomatic history of the United States was 
closed. 

The first shock of the inevitable conflict between 
slavery and its foes was felt in Congress when it 
was proposed to admit Missouri as a State. With 
the question of bondage or freedom in the original 
States the Union had nothing to do; the problem 
as related to the original territory belonging to the 
United States had never been a source of serious 
dissension. Slavery existed in all the settled parts 
of Louisiana. France had abolished the system 
in her colonies, but the recent period of French 
control was too short to affect an institution so 
firmly established. 

Missouri was the first State to be made from 
the Louisiana purchase in which slavery had not, 
as yet, taken deep root. Each party determined to 
rescue it, and when the bill for statehood was in- 
troduced, Tallmadge of New York proposed an 
amendment, which was passed by the House, pro- 
hibiting the further introduction of slavery, and 
providing for the emancipation, at the age of 
twenty-five, of all slave children born within the 
State. 

The slaveholding States were alarmed at once, 
and saw in the amendment the beginning of a 
movement which would end in the abolition of 
slavery throughout the Union. The prohibition 
of slavery as a condition of Missouri’s admission 
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was, they alleged, an attempt upon the rights of 
a sovereign State, since no State should be de- 
prived of its rights as an antecedent to its admis- 
sion into the Union. The anti-slavery members 
answered that Missouri’s essential rights of sov- 
ereignty were left untouched by this salutary 
_restriction, and that Congress had the right to lay 
conditions upon a Territory precedent to its en- 
trance into the Union. The majority, adhering to 
this view, passed the bill with the restriction upon 
slavery; the Senate struck out the amendment, the 
House refused to concur and the bill was lost, but 
the principle remained fixed in the minds of both 
parties, to be the cause of future discord. 

Admission of the States up to this time had been 
in such a way as to preserve the balance between 
the North and South. The Territory of Alabama 
had been authorized to form a constitution, and 
Alabama would be, beyond all question, a slave 
State. The bill to organize the Territory of Arkan- 
sas had been passed in anticipation of the admis- 
sion of Missouri, and, as at first proposed, con- 
tained the same restrictions as the Missouri bill. 
February 18, all conditions were removed, but, in 
discussion, Taylor of New York proposed that 
slavery should be limited forever to the parallel 
of 36° 30’, the northern boundary of Arkansas. 
The proposition was not adopted, but it was the 
germ of the later Missouri Compromise. 

Among the minor acts of the first session of the 
fifteenth Congress was one which admitted British 
colonial vessels from such ports only as were open 
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to the United States. Another, passed April 20, 
1818, modified the methods of collecting the rey- 
enue and changed the tariff on some imported 
articles. One of the most important acts of this 
Congress was the investigation of the condition of 
the Bank of the United States, to determine 
whether or not its charter should be revoked. To 
understand the spirit of the resolution and the 
report of the committee, a brief review of the 
financial condition of the country is necessary. 
The war of 1812 had choked up the ordinary 
channels for the investment of capital, which had 
been, therefore, diverted to reckless speculation. 
The effect was still perceptible. In the South men 
speculated in cotton lands, buying thousands of 


‘acres on credit; from the seaboard privateers were 


sent out under the Mexican or South American 
flags; in the Middle Atlantic and Western States 
banking on insufficient or fictitious capital was the 
common mode of speculation. Stock jobbing, 
counterfeiting, and various other fraudulent and 
criminal practices, flourished under the protection 
of these irresponsible banks. 

It was expected that the National Bank would 
limit the number of State banks, of which there 
were 400 in 1818. Exchange was in a chaotic state. 
The best bank paper was subject to discount at a 
short distance from the place of issue; while sixty 
per cent. was not an unknown rate of discount on 
the notes of the weaker banks. Common reports 
charged the banks with tempting individuals into 
rash debts and obtaining liens on their property. 
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In the role of creditor, the banks were remorseless; 
in that of debtor, evasive and dishonest; and the 
confused banking laws lent aid in enforcing their 
contracts in the one case while it helped them to 
evade their obligations in the other. 

Specie was still scarce and exchange costly. 
Resumption of specie payments under an agree- 
ment of February 1, 1817, had been nominal only. 
So widespread was the weakness that it was said in 
1818 that not a half-dozen banks in the country 
could meet their obligations as they fell due. The 
Bank of the United States had been established to 
correct these evils, but through timidity, ignorance, 
mismanagement, and some downright dishonesty, 
had shirked its duty after securing promise from 
the State banks to pay in specie after February 20, 
1818. The National Bank feared to offend men 
who were interested in the State banks, and this 
mistaken forbearance encouraged still further local 
extravagance and excesses. 

The National Bank, compelled by its charter 
to pay specie on demand for its notes, hastened the 
day of reckoning by buying specie at a premium in 
Europe. The parent bank, moreover, exercised no 
efficient control over the operation of its branches. 
They had no fixed capital, returned no formal ac- 
counts, extended discounts at will and made loans 
on their own stock. The president and directors 
were weak and incompetent, the branch banks reck- 
less or actually dishonest, and of these the worst 
were in the West and South, particularly at Balti- 
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In July of 1818, the authorities of the parent 
bank began to realize the peril of their situation, 
and demanded that a reform take place at once in 
the conduct of the branch banks. Again the re- 
quest, although imperative enough for a command, 
was disregarded. The Southern and Western 
banks would not contract their business and could 
not collect their debts. The pressure upon local 
banks caused a panic in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Kentucky and generally throughout the 
South. Maryland, Tennessee, and Georgia taxed 


the local branches of the Bank; North Carolina, 


‘Kentucky, and Ohio were about to follow their ex- 
ample in 1819, while four other States contem- 
plated similar action. Such was the situation when 
a resolution to investigate the condition of the 
Bank was presented in Congress. January 16, 
1819, the bewildered committee returned a chaotic 
report which censured the different executive offi- 
cers for improper and illegal practices and viola- 
tion of their charter. The committee did not go far 
enough to discover fraud, and Congress refused to 
do more than to pass an act restricting the powers 
of stockholders. The report caused bank stock to 
fall below par, the president resigned, and early in 
March of 1819 Langdon Cheves of South Carolina 
was elected to the presidency of the now almost 
bankrupt institution. 

Cheves at once set about restoring the credit of 
the Bank; ordered and compelled the branches in 
the South and West to contract their business; 
eaused the balances due from the State banks to 
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be collected, and decided that no dividends should 
be paid until the original capital was restored. In 
the same month, the Supreme Court, in deciding 
the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland, declared any 
attempt by a State to tax a branch of the Bank of 
the United States to be unconstitutional, at the 
same time ruling favorably upon the constitu- 
tionality of the Bank itself. Not deterred by this 
decision, the States of Ohio and Kentucky, through 
their circuit courts, ruled against the Bank, and it 
was not without much difficulty that Cheves was 
able to carry out his chosen policy. 

In Baltimore, the president and cashier of the 
branch bank owed immense sums which they had 
used in speculation. Buchanan, the president, was 
junior partner of the great house of Smith & 
Buchanan, prominent in polities as well as busi- 
ness. McCullock, the cashier, was a clerk in the 
same house. May 24, the firm of Smith & Buchanan 
went down with a crash which shook commercial 
Baltimore to its foundations. Many other firms 
were affected; the panic spread rapidly and oppo- 
sition to the Bank was at fever heat throughout the 
South. 

The fifteenth Congress was called upon to face 
the slavery question; indeed, from this time until 
the Civil War, there was rarely a session when that 
question was not prominent. The yearly meeting 
of the Quakers, held in 1818 at Baltimore, pre- 
sented a petition asking for more complete protec- 
tion of free negroes against kidnapping, a practice 
which was largely increased by the rapid growth 
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of the interstate slave trade. This same slave trade 
had increased, also, the number of runaway ne- 
groes, and a Virginia Representative, Pindall by 
name, obtained the appointment of a committee 
which should frame a more stringent fugitive slave 
law than that of 1793 which was then in force. At 
the same time resolutions were offered which had 
for their object concerted action for the abolition 
of the slave trade. 

By the provisions of Pindall’s bill, the claimant 
secured his writs from a judge in his own State, and 
the executive of the State in which the fugitive was 
found, was compelled to restore him to his master. 
In this way fugitives from service were put upon 
the same basis as fugitives from justice. In the 
House there was a stormy debate upon the question. 
It was said that personal rights should never be 
made subservient to property rights; that fugi- 
tives should be tried in the State where they were 
arrested; the North must sacrifice its prejudices; 
and, even, that a law should be passed to prevent 
free negroes from over-running the North. 

After passing the House the bill went to the 
Senate, which, after a sharp debate, inserted that 
the identity of the fugitive and the title to his serv- 
ices should be proven by evidence in addition to 
that of the claimant. With this amendment the 
bill was returned to the House, where it remained 
unnoticed, probably because both parties feared the 
discussion that might arisé from it. 

No small part of the last session of the fifteenth 
Congress: was taken up with the doings of Andrew 
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Jackson. Resolutions condemning his conduct in 
Florida were introduced into the House and be- 
came the subject of an acrimonious debate; in the 
Senate the committee report was never taken from 
the table. Meanwhile, Jackson was moving in a 
triumphal march through the cities of the North 
and found many friends to support his own vig- 
orous vindication of his conduct. 

The first session of the sixteenth Congress met 
December 6, 1819, in the rebuilt Capitol. There 
was a feeling among the President’s supporters 
that the speakership should be withheld from Clay 
because of his attitude toward the administration. 
Monroe, however, refused to sanction such action 
and Clay was chosen by his usual majority. 

Monroe’s third annual message was devoted 
largely to a rehearsal of grievances against the 
Spanish court which had failed to ratify the Flor- 
ida treaty, though the time set for ratification had 
long since passed. When Forsyth, our minister to 
Spain, pressed for ratification, King Ferdinand 
replied that explanations of certain parts of the 
treaty must be had, and to secure them a special 
mission would be necessary. Moreover, a secret 
filibustering expedition against Texas must be 
explained. 

The President believed that Spain was using 
Florida to delay the recognition of the South 
American republics by the United States, and 
intended to recommend immediate occupation of 
both Florida and Texas; but the message as laid 
before the House proposed that Congress should 
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pass a law for carrying the treaty into effect at the 
discretion of the Executive. The country felt little 
interest in Spain at this time. Clay did not even 
urge his favorite policy toward South America 
until late in the session, for the Missouri question 
and slavery were engrossing the entire attention 
of Congress. 

Until the Missouri debate began in the previous 
Congress, slavery had seemed to be losing its im- 
portance as a political issue. The country rec- 
ognized that its status in the old commonwealth 
was that of a domestic institution and forgot, for 
a time, the vast extent of neutral ground west of 
the Mississippi where slavery was neither recog- 
nized nor forbidden. This fact once thrust upon 
the public consciousness awakened the most intense 
feeling. All through the summer the flames had 
been fanned in public gatherings, official and 
unofficial; the South girded herself to maintain 
the right of slavery to occupy the new territory; 
the North prepared to fight for the restriction 
of slaveholding to the narrowest possible limits. 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania instructed their representatives to oppose 
the effort to make Missouri a slave State; Ohio 
and Indiana would prevent slavery from again 
crossing the Mississippi, while Maryland, Virginia, 
and Kentucky declared that they would support 
Missouri in resisting any restrictions which Con- 
gress might seek to impose upon her. 

As soon as the House had finished the prelim- 
inaries of the opening session the memorials 
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of Missouri were presented and referred to a 
select committee. On the same day petitions were 
presented to both Houses praying the assent of 
Congress to the admission of the district of Maine 
into the Union as an independent State. 

Maine had long been struggling against the 
strict paternalism of Massachusetts, and had 
already made five unsuccessful attempts to secure 
consent to a separation. The war of 1812 had in- 
tensified the differences between the two sections, 
between Federalist Massachusetts and Republican 
Maine. At length, in the spring of 1819, Massachu- 
setts agreed to a separation provided that Maine 
should declare her wishes by popular vote and 
secure admission to the Union before the following 
fourth of March. Maine had voted, had adopted a 
constitution, and stood waiting for recognition. 

When the bill for the admission of Maine came 
before the House in Committee of the Whole, Clay 
declared that he was not in favor of passing it so 
long as Congress persisted in the attempt to impose 
hard conditions upon the Western commonwealths. 
Holmes, a Massachusetts Representative from the 
district of Maine, declared that it was not fair 
to bar from the Union a State regarding the pro- 
priety of whose admission there was no question, 
merely because people differed upon the subject 
of Missouri. The House agreed and the Maine 
bill passed without conditions. 

In the Senate, the act was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which sent it back with an 
amendment for the unconditional admission of 
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Missouri. After a fruitless attempt to recommit 
the bill, Roberts of Pennsylvania proposed an 
amendment to prohibit absolutely the future intro- 
duction of slavery into Missouri. Almost immedi- 
ately, Thomas of Illinois proposed to extend the 
slavery clause of the Ordinance of 1787 over all the 
territory of the United States west of the Missis- 
Sippi, except Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

The Thomas proposal was forgotten in the pro- 
longed discussion which followed. Southern Sen- 
ators went back again and again to their funda- 
mental postulate that Congress had no right to bind 
a future State by a condition which would destroy 
the sovereignty of that State—an argument they 
reinforced by the Jeffersonian fallacy that extend- 
ing the area of slavery diminished its evils by dis- 
tributing the burden. To the first statement the 
opposition replied by pointing to the fact that con- 
ditions had been imposed upon almost every State 
admitted since 1789; to the second, that the surest 
way to entrench the institution would be to open 
to it unexploited markets for slaves and slave labor. 

By a vote of 27 to 16 the Senate rejected the 
Roberts amendment. Thomas at once proposed to 
prohibit slavery in the Louisiana purchase north 
of 36° 30’, excepting in Missouri, but the prop- 
osition passed unnoticed in the strife over the 
greater question of accepting the Missouri bill as 
an amendment to the Maine bill. Now were heard 
the great speeches of the session, those of Rufus 
King and William Pinkney, which filled the gal- 
leries with breathless auditors, The Senate, by a 
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majority of two, refused to separate the bills; 
Thomas once more moved his compromise amend- 
ment, which was accepted, and, February 18, was 
sent down to the House. 

In the mean time, the House had been conduct- 
ing an equally exhaustive debate over its own Mis- 
souri bill. The impatience of the anti-slavery 
party broke out in resolutions to prohibit slavery 
in the territory west of the Mississippi; to devote 
the proceeds of public land sales to emancipation 
and colonization of the slaves; to prohibit slavery 
in all the Territories, and to recommend an anti- 
slavery provision in the constitution of each new 
State. An amendment to the Missouri bill pro- 
hibiting slavery west of Missouri and north of 
latitude 38° had been rejected and the House was 
debating another by Taylor of New York, barring 
the institution forever from Missouri. Just at that 
time the Senate bill for the admission of Maine 
with the Missouri rider attached was sent to the 
House, where it was at once rejected. 

It was now near the end of February; the Maine 
members of the Massachusetts delegation made 
plain the urgent need of haste; the Senate informed 
the House that the Senate amendment was insisted 
upon, and a committee of conference was requested. 
For two full days longer the Senate and House 
wrangled over their respective bills. It was March 
2 when the committee reported a recommendation 
that the Senate pass the Maine bill without the Mis- 
souri rider, and that both Houses accept the com- 
promise clauses suggested by Thomas and Storrs 
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forbidding slavery west of the Mississippi and 
north of latitude 36° 30’ except in Missouri. To 
this report both Senate and House agreed. 

The Maine bill was signed by the President 
March 8. One day later and the consent of Massa- 
chusetts to the independence of the district would 
have been forfeited. As for the Missouri measure, 
that piece of legislation was to pass through one 
more curious episode before it became law. March 
6, Randolph moved to reconsider the vote upon it, 
but the Speaker juggled the bill out of the room 
while Randolph was attempting to secure recog- 
nition. 

Many serious men believed with the President 
that the questions and passions aroused in the 
Missouri controversy were not to be ‘‘ winked away 
by a compromise.’’ Others, and those not wanting 
in patriotism, believed with Clay and Calhoun that 
the discussion foretold the dissolution of the Union. 
“‘T take it for granted,’’ said John Quincy Adams, 
“‘that the present question is a mere preamble—a 
title-page to a great tragic volume.”’ 

Late as it was, Congress had accomplished noth- 
ing save the admission of Maine and Missouri. 
Only by prolonging the session far beyond the 
usual limits was it possible to crowd through the 
mass of miscellaneous legislation necessary to keep 
the government moving until the next session. 

So long as the Missouri question held the stage, 
but faint stirrings of interest were felt in the fate 
of the Florida treaty still unratified by Spain. In 
March of 1820, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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reported a bill authorizing and requiring the Pres- 
ident to take possession of Hast and West Florida. 
Monroe, however, preferred to await the arrival of 
General Vives, the commissioner appointed by 
Spain. Meanwhile, in April, Clay attacked the ad- 
ministration and Secretary of State in resolutions 
which condemned the treaty for attempting to 
‘‘alienate’’ Texas; and later, he moved his peren- 
nial resolution for ministers to the South Amer- 
ican republics. 

General Vives brought with him no authority 
to ratify the treaty; indeed, the chief object of his 
mission seemed to be to compel the United States 
to promise not to recognize the revolting South 
American States. In March the Spanish revolu- 
tion introduced further complications and Monroe 
advised continued exercise of that patience which 
so exasperated Clay and his followers. 

The general financial prostration and resultant 
distress elicited many complaints and demands for 
some legislative panacea for hard times. The 
States were vainly trying to invite prosperity 
within their borders by attacks on the Bank of the 
United States and by stay and replevin laws. The 
Middle States, especially, had been petitioning 
Congress for relief to their manufacturing indus- 
tries, demanding the abolition of credits on import 
duties, the imposition of taxes on auction sales, and 
an increase in the tariff on imported goods. Bulls 
were reported from the Committee on Manufac- 
tures in accordance with these demands, but failed 
to pass, perhaps because Congress distrusted its 
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own ability to cope with the subject in the small . 
part of the session then remaining. 

An act of this session changed the system of 
sale of public lands from credit to cash; reduced 
the price to $1.25 an acre and made it possible for 
the buyer to purchase as small a tract as eighty 
acres. The public revenues proving insufficient for 
the expenses of the government, another act au- 
thorized a loan of three millions; a third laid the 
foundation for a system of ‘‘rotation in office’’ by 
providing that district attorneys, collectors of cus- 
toms and other minor officers appointed by the 
Executive, should be chosen every four years and 
be removed at pleasure, instead of holding office 
during good behavior, as was the previous rule. 

A Presidential election was approaching amid 
unprecedented apathy. The Federal party was no 
longer a factor; the Republican party’s broad plat- 
form accommodated the nation. The Congressional 
caucus as a method of nomination had been falling 
into disrepute. In April, 1820, Samuel Smith, 
chairman of the Republican caucus of 1816, issued 
a timid call to the Republican Congressmen; in fact, 
to any Congressman. But few responded and these 
adjourned without making any definite recom- 
mendations. There was no opposition of any con- 
sequence to Monroe and Tompkins except in New 
York, where Clinton’s friends attempted to rally 
the anti-slavery element against the President, who 
had signed the Missouri bill. . 

When the results of the contest were known it 
was found that Monroe electors had been chosen in 
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every State in the Union. One New Hampshire 
elector gave his vote to John Quincy Adams in 
order that Washington might not have to share 
with a later President the honor of unanimous 
election. The only real struggle arose when the 
electoral votes came to be counted in Congress. 

The sixteenth Congress met for its second ses- 
sion, November 13, 1820. Maine’s Senators and 
Representatives took their seats by unquestioned 
right, for the act admitting Maine declared her a 
member of the Union after March 15, 1820. In 
Missouri’s case, however, the customary resolution 
declaring the State admitted into the Union had 
not been passed, though Missouri had been author- 
ized to form a State government. 

In June a Missouri convention had framed a 
constitution which went into effect without being 
submitted to the people. One clause of this instru- 
ment forbade the Legislature to interfere with 
slavery; another required the Legislature to pass 
laws prohibiting free colored people from becom- 
ing residents of the State. Both clauses were ob- 
noxious to Northern feeling; but those who had 
supported the Missouri Compromise could not log- 
ically object to the clause perpetuating slavery. 
The clause restraining free colored persons from 
residence within this State was gratuitous defiance. 

Some of the Northern States admitted colored 
persons to citizenship; the Missouri constitution 
then surely contravened the clause in the Federal 
Constitution which declares that the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
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immunities of citizens in the several States. True, 
Virginia, Georgia, Ohio, and Illinois had at various 
time passed laws prohibiting or regulating the set- 
tlement of free colored persons within their boun- 
daries. Local legislation, however, did not come 
within the purview of Congress; but the admission 
of a State whose fundamental law violated the 
fundamental law of the Union which it sought to 
enter was another matter. Calhoun, Southern man 
as he was, did not know how far the difficulty could 
be surmounted; but, in general, geographical lines 
determined the individual views of members of 
Congress. 

Clay had resigned the Speakership and Taylor 
of New York, author of the rejected anti-slavery 
provisions in the Missouri and Arkansas bills, was 
elected. The House rejected the report of a select 
committee on the Missouri constitution which 
favored the admission of the State without further 
scrutiny of her acts. The Senate, meanwhile, had 
passed, and now sent to the House, a resolution 
which evaded the main issue by declaring Missouri 
admitted, provided that nothing in the resolution 
should be so construed as to give the assent of Con- 
gress to the ‘‘unconstitutional clause, if any such 
there be,’’ in Missouri’s constitution. The House 
wrangled for a long time over the resolution, re- 
jecting one amendment after another until Febru- 
ary 12-13, when, on the very eve of the count of 
the electoral vote, the resolution and compromise 
amendment carefully prepared by Clay were alike 
voted down. On the morning of February 14, the 
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joint committee appointed to confer upon the man- 
ner of counting the electoral vote reported in favor 
of an hypothetical and alternative method of an- 
nouncement in case Missouri’s vote should be chal- 
lenged. 

When the President of the Senate, in his an- 
nouncement of the returns, had reached Missouri, 
Livermore of New Hampshire arose and chal- 
lenged the right of the State to cast a vote. The 
Senate withdrew to allow the House to restore 
discipline and order in privacy; upon which Floyd 
of Virginia moved that Missouri was a State of 
the Union and her vote ought to be counted. This 
motion was tabled, the Senate returned, and the 
President of the Senate announced the result in 
the agreed alternative form. At once Randolph, 
Floyd, and Brush of Virginia were on their feet 
inquiring for Missouri’s vote amid cries for order. 
The babel was at last quelled sufficiently for the 
presiding officer to announce the election of Mon- 
roe and Tompkins; the Senate withdrew amid 
renewed confusion; the shrill voice of Randolph, 
high above the din, proclaimed the ceremonies just 
completed irregular and illegal, and the election 
invalid. 

Tt still remained to declare Missouri admitted 
to the Union. The struggle was renewed, but both 
sides were weary of it. Another joint committee 
recommended that the Legislature should, by a 
solemn public act, agree never to construe the 
State constitution so as to infringe upon the 
rights of citizens of other States; and that this 
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act should be submitted to the President, who 
should thereupon declare Missouri a member of 
the Union. 

The Missouri Legislature readily gave the re- 
quired pledge, announcing in the preamble that 
such a condition was wholly invalid; that it im- 
posed no obligation upon the people of Missouri; 
that it was taken only to secure ‘‘an earlier enjoy- 
ment of their vested Federal rights.’? Monroe 
wisely or unwisely ignored the impertinence, and 
August 10, 1821, Missouri was admitted to the 
Union. 

Early in February of the same year, the long- 
delayed treaty from Spain arrived. February 22, 
the President submitted it to the Senate for 
another ratification, thus closing one particularly 
vexatious chapter in our diplomatic history. By 
act of March 3, 1821, the President was authorized 
to take possession of the territories awarded under 
the treaty. 

The country was still suffering from business 
depression. It was impossible to levy higher taxes, 
and the government was compelled to borrow five 
millions for necessary expenses besides inaugu- 
rating a policy of vigorous retrenchment. The 
army was reduced from ten to six thousand men; 
the navy appropriation was cut down one-half, and 
coast defenses were stopped in the process of 
erection. 

Among the acts of the session was one for the 
relief of purchasers of public lands who were still 
indebted .to the government. Under the credit 
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system in use for twenty years, only one-fourth of 
the price of land was paid in cash. Speculators 
had bought immense tracts hoping to dispose of 
them at a profit before the expiration of the four 
years within which full payment was required. 
The hard times swept away the hopes and resources 
of many purchasers. Congress had frequently ex- 
tended the time of payment, but, nevertheless, much 
land had reverted to the government. The present 
act allowed a delinquent purchaser to relinquish a 
part of his tract and to apply the purchase money 
already paid to the land retained. 

On March 3, the sixteenth Congress came to 
an end, and with it the first administration of 
James Monroe. The fine glow of enthusiasm in 
which the ‘‘era of good feeling’’ dawned, had by 
this time faded into a colorless indifference. The 
‘“‘hard times”’ of the period were, after all, merely 
a part of the salutary but uncomfortable process 
of recovery from the speculative fever which had 
preceded. The American people were by no means 
as badly off as many of them believed themselves 
to be; a fact abundantly shown by the lack of 
opposition to the party in power. The rising man- 
ufacturing interests impatiently demanding recog- 
nition and protection from the government, the 
recently prostrated commercial elements, and the 
depressed agriculturalists were all, in due propor- 
tion, responsible for the general feeling of unrest 
and discontent. 

The manufacturers had, indeed, made a fight 
for increased protection during the last session of 
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Congress, but their opponents had been able to pre- 

vent the bill from coming to a vote. In short, the 

et ay evils of the day were mainly due to the necessary 

sound Yeadjustment; the national health was sound, 

though the nation itself made a constant and 
querulous complaint of many ills. 


1821 


CHAPTER LXVIITI. 
MONROE’S SECOND ADMINISTRATION 


Monroe’s second inaugural did not, like the 
first, announce perfection as already attained 
by the American political organization; perhaps 
five years at the head of the government were suf- 
ficient to convince him that some faults existed. 

The recent reduction in the army left Jacob 
Brown the only major-general, Gaines and Scott 
the brigadiers. Considering Jackson’s unruly tem- 
per and chronically bad relations with his supe- 
riors, the War Department must have found a 
certain relief in the omission of his name from the 
army lists. From another point of view, the situ- 
ation was an awkward one, for no administration, 
however strong, would dare to put a slight upon 
“the hero of New Orleans.’’ Meanwhile, Florida, 
the scene of that hero’s exploit, had passed into 
the hands of the United States. A governor was to 
be appointed ; Monroe saved the whole situation by 
appointing Jackson; and the latter, after an in- 
temperate attack upon General Brown, set out for 
his new command. 

General Jackson was entirely destitute of an 
ability to understand another’s point of view; and 
possessed more than the average contempt of the 
Anglo-Saxon for foreigners of Latin birth. The 
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situation in Florida and that in Louisiana when 
the territory was taken over, were anomalous, 
but Jackson was not a man to handle anomalies 
gently. 

‘When the American flag arose over Pensacola, 
July 17, 1821, Jackson observed that it was the 
third time that he had raised that standard over 
those walls, and perhaps it was the only act in his 
official life as governor which gave him complete 
satisfaction. From the first day there was fric- 
tion between Jackson and the departing Spanish 
officials; the other officers whom Monroe had ap- 
pointed, without consulting the governor, were 
equally a source of tribulation. The final clash 
between the old and new came when a quadroon 
woman, one of the heirs to the estate of one Vidal, 
complained to Governor Jackson that the outgoing 
governor, Callava, was carrying out of Florida the 
documents necessary to prove her claims. Jackson 
demanded the papers at once, and when Callava 
professed not to understand the nature of the de- 
mand he was promptly placed in jail. Eligius 
Fromentin, judge of the western district, presumed 
to issue a writ of habeas corpus in Callava’s favor. 
Jackson summoned Fromentin, censured him for 
contempt, and ordered out of the country several 
Spanish officers who had dared to publish a vin- 
dication of their chief. Once more the Cabinet 
debated in perplexity how far Jackson should be 
sustained; once more Adams was his chief de- 
fender. Jackson himself, weary, ill, and disgusted, 
eut the Gordian knot by resigning. 
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By the time the seventeenth Congress assem- 
bled, December 3, 1821, the controversy had lost 
much of its interest. The contest for the office of 
Speaker of the House was close since Clay was not 
a candidate. Barbour of Virginia, a Crawford 
man, was elected over Clay’s successor, Taylor of 
New York. The Presidential campaign, four 
years distant, cast its lengthened shadows athwart 
this Congress; never was one more absorbed in 
political intrigue. The disappearance of the Fed- 
eral party from national affairs left the contest a 
mere struggle between persons, and the friends of 
at least five men were already busy in pushing 
their claims to the Presidency. 

Crawford hoped to command the support of 
New York and the South; his strength lay in Vir- 
ginia, of which he was a native, and in Georgia, 
his residence. Through judicious use of the pa- 
tronage at his disposal he had built up a formidable 
organization. John Quincy Adams, the only 
Northern candidate, was sure of New England; 
and, though his manner was cold and repellant, 
his vigorous conduct of the Department of State 
had greatly increased his popularity. Calhoun was 
Crawford’s rival for the favor of the South; he 
was assured of South Carolina, his native State, 
while his advocacy of the tariff and internal im- 
provements made him strong in Pennsylvania. He 
had a winning personality and was the ‘‘young 
men’s’ candidate; Clay, too, was exceedingly 
popular. His strength lay in the West, especially 
in his own State of Kentucky and in Ohio. 
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De Witt Clinton, in spite of his hold upon New 
York, could not be considered to have a national 
following; and Jackson, at the moment, was 
scarcely a Presidential possibility, though Tennes- 
see would by no means permit him to remain in 
seclusion at the Hermitage. In January, 1822, 
the General Assembly of the State named Jackson 
for the Presidency; popular meetings in Pennsyl- 
vania endorsed the nomination and the friends of 
the other candidates, imitating the example, caused 
one State Legislature after another to declare its 
preference. Many foresaw that the next Presi- 
dential contest would be a close one, and that the 
election might be thrown into the House. 

Distracted by the premature opening of the 
campaign and by the personal influences brought 
to bear upon it, Congress had little interest or at- 
tention to spare for national legislation. The two 
most memorable features of the first session, the 
Cumberland Road bill and the recognition of the 
South American republics, originated with the 
President. 

It will be remembered that Monroe in his first 
annual message warned Congress of his principles 
in regard to internal improvements; that Clay en- 
deavored to convert the House to opposition, but 
secured only an affirmation of the right to appro- 
priate money for internal improvements—a right 
which Monroe himself never denied. National 
construction of roads and canals was now a popular 
policy, but lack of funds had as yet prevented the 
initiation of any new measures for public utilities, 
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The national revenue had not as yet increased per- 
ceptibly, but returning prosperity seemed to war- 
rant larger expenditures. In January, 1822, the 
House Committee on Roads and Harbors made a 
report outlining a magnificent system of public 
works, including a line of canals along the Atlan- 
tic coast from Boston southward; a road from 
Washington to New Orleans; interior canals to 
open communications between the Ohio and Lake 
Erie, between the Susquehanna and Lake On- 
tario, and provisions for improving or extending 
various other waterways of the interior. <A bill 
providing for the preliminary surveys accom- 
panied the report. 

The Cumberland Road had played an important 
part in the development of the western country, 
and even more was expected of it for the future. 
It was, however, badly in need of repairs, and in 
April and May a bill passed both Houses appropri- 
ating $9000 for repairs and for establishing toll 
gates, the tolls to be applied also to the maintenance 
of the highway. Monroe returned the bill May 4, 
with his veto ‘given with deep regret, approving 
as I do the policy’’; with the veto was an elaborate 
message explaining his constitutional scruples. 
Congress did not, in his opinion, possess and the 
States could not bestow the power to construct and 
exercise jurisdiction over internal improvements 
within the limits of the States, though Congress 
might appropriate and a State accept funds for 
construction under State jurisdiction. Believing 
the advantages of internal improvements to be 
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incalculable, Monroe again suggested a constitu- 
tional amendment to render Federal construction 
legal. The Cumberland Road bill, which had be- 
fore passed the House by a majority of nineteen, 
now failed to find even a majority in its favor. 

In his message at the opening of the session, the 
President noticed with satisfaction the great suc- 
cess of the South American republics. The House 
became impatient, and, January 30, called for in- 
formation. Monroe considered the request for a 
month, and, March 8, transmitted the documents 
asked for, together with a message in which he rec- 
ommended the recognition of the republics and the 
appointment of ministers to represent the United 
States at their capitals. Congress accepted the 
suggestion gladly, and recognition in the House 
was passed with but one dissenting vote. The 
‘“‘momentary’’ government of Florida (for, said 
Monroe, ‘‘temporary’’ was too strong a word) was 
replaced in March, 1822, by a territorial govern- 
ment of the lowest class. Scarcely another bill of 
importance passed during this session which ended 
May 8, 1822. 

No further loans were negotiated this year. 
The public revenues touched their lowest point in 
the second quarter of 1821, after which they rose 
slowly until they met the demands of public ex- 
penditure. The results of reckless banking and the 
paper money system were still felt; the Bank of 
the United States was still regarded in some quar- 
ters as the engine of a dangerous monopoly; but 
the country was regaining prosperity. The bank 
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had replaced its capital by January 1, 1821, and 
in July cautiously ventured to declare a dividend. 
Langdon Cheves resigned the presidency in Octo- 
ber, 1822, and in the following January was suc- 
ceeded by Nicholas Biddle of Philadelphia. 

When the seventeenth Congress assembled 
again in December, 1822, the President announced 
that the British West Indies and North American 
colonies were open to the commerce of the United 
States by act of Parliament. In accordance with 
an act of the last session of Congress the President 
had opened our ports to British colonial trade. 
This arrangement was continued under the present 
act, though discriminating duties were not removed 
from British ships and the President was em- 
powered to close the ports by proclamation should 
Great Britain rescind her action. 

In this session Congress appropriated $25,000 
for the repair of the Cumberland Road; and, as 
the act implied no jurisdiction, Monroe gave it his 
signature. In the summer of 1823, Monroe ap- 
pointed his Secretary of the Navy, Smith Thomp- 
son, to a seat on the Supreme Bench, and gave the 
Navy Department to Samuel L. Southard of New 
York. The Postmaster-General, R. J. Meigs, re- 
tired about the same time and was succeeded by 
John Mclean of Ohio, an able administrator, a 
zealous Calhoun partisan, and a skillful, if some- 
what unscrupulous, politician. 

Before the seventeenth Congress ended, May, 
1823, Monroe had submitted and the Senate had 
confirmed the nominations of representatives to 
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the Spanish-American states as authorized by act 
of the last session. Andrew Jackson was destined 
for Mexico, Cesar A. Rodney for Buenos Ayres, 
ail R. ©. Anderson of Kentucky for Colombia, and 
tivesto, Herman Allen of Vermont for Chili. Jackson 
aes declined, much to the relief of the President, who 
States had wished to extend proper civilities to the Mex- 
ican government and to General Jackson; but 
desired to be represented neither by the ‘‘hero of 
New Orleans’? nor at the court of ‘‘the tyrant 
Tturbide’’ as Jackson scornfully termed him. 
No European powers had as yet recognized the 
South Americans. England had, indeed, much 
interest in the settlement of the question, and 
almost as much reason to abstain from committing 
herself on either side. British commercial re- 
Eng- lations with Spain, the daily danger in which the 
land’s British aristocracy and government stood of work- 
men’s riots, radical mobs, and the dread word 
‘‘reform’’ caused English toryism to view with 
dread the overthrow of any established govern- 
ment, even that of the Spanish Bourbons. At the 
same time, the house of Hanover, as a champion 
of legitimacy, had all of the elements of a farce; 
a British government, however conservative, could 
hardly aid in suppressing constitutional govern- 
ment; and, most conclusive of all, South American 
commerce, released from Spanish monopoly just 
when Napoleon was sealing up the Continent, had 
been a double prize to Great Britain. England 
could not bear to see the colonies forced back into 
the strait-jacket of the Spanish colonial system, 
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Though she had refused to join the Holy Alli- 
ance, England was invited to a seat at the council- 
board at Troppau and Laybach, not, indeed, to 
speak, but to listen and acquiesce. Castlereagh, 
swayed by Metternich, accepted, and discovered his 
error. Canning, who became Prime Minister in 
September, 1822, after Castlereagh’s suicide, per- 
sonally inclined not a whit more toward liberalism 
or democracy than his predecessor. He realized, 
however, that it accorded neither with British 
temper nor British interests to prop up decaying 
absolutism. 

Canning’s great invention was a system not 
necessarily of neutrality, but of a carefully trim- 
med balance held by England, ‘‘not only between 
contending nations, but between conflicting prin- 
ciples.’’ Thus far, ‘‘holding the balance’’ meant 
instructing the Duke of Wellington to inform the 
Allies at Vienna and Verona that Great Britain 
would neither aid nor countenance any attempt to 
subdue South America by the combined force of 
Kurope. Proposals formally and informally made 
by the United States to Great Britain repeatedly, 
during Monroe’s first administration, for the con- 
certed recognition of the new republics had been 
declined. Great Britain’s balance was frankly held 
in her own interests. Canning warned her, some- 
what superfluously, against being led away by ‘‘any 
false impulse of chivalric benevolence.”’ 

When, in 1822 and 1823, the British merchants 
asked Canning to protect their South American 
interests by recognizing the republics, he yielded 
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so far as to appoint consuls. Whether moved by 
the plea of the merchants or by a warning that the 
Allies intended soon to act in Spanish-American 
affairs, Canning apparently decided that England 
could never intervene without incurring the re- 
proach of ‘‘chivalric benevolence,’’ and that the 
United States could be made useful in that con- 
nection. 

With this idea in mind, Canning approached 
Richard Rush, the American minister at London, 
August 16, 1823, with the question as to what his 
government would say to ‘‘going hand in hand”’ 
with England in announcing to the world that no 
outside forcible intervention between Spain and 
her colonies would be tolerated. Great Britain did 
not, he added, object to any amicable arrangement 
between the two parties, nor to Spain’s retaining 
special commercial privileges; Great Britain 
merely asked to be among the ‘‘most favored”’ 
nations after Spain. Rush was unable to pledge 
the United States, but offered to communicate the 
proposal and ask for instructions. 

Canning put his proposition into an informal 
note August 20; adding, with touching ingenuous- 
ness, ‘‘for ourselves we have no disguise.’’ The 
note expressed the belief that Spain’s recovery of 
the colonies was hopeless; that the question of rec- 
ognition was one solely of time and circumstances; 
that no impediment was to be placed in the way of 
an amicable arrangement. Furthermore, England 
wanted no portion of them for herself, but she 
eould not -with indifference see these territories 
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transferred to any other power. ‘“‘If,’? Canning 
wrote, ‘‘these opinions and feelings are common to 
your government with ours, as I firmly believe 
them to be, why should we hesitate mutually to 
confide them to each other and to declare them 
before the world ?”’ 

In reply, Rush expressed substantial agreement 
on the part of the United States. In particular, 
‘‘we should regard as highly unjust, and fruitful 
of disastrous consequences, any attempt on the 
part of any European power, to take possession 
of them (the Spanish colonies) by conquest, by 
cession, or on any other ground or pretext.’’ Rush 
added, however, that his instructions did not in- 
form him in what manner his government might 
prefer to avow these principles publicly; the most 
he could do in the matter was to communicate the 
views of the British government to the President 
at once and await his instructions. 

A second note from Canning, dated August 23, 
announced the intention of the Holy Alliance to 
hold a congress on Spanish-American affairs as 
soon as the European difficulties of Spain were 
settled. Rush replied that the United States would 
regard such a congress as an uncalled-for and un- 
friendly measure. Could England see fit to recog- 
nize the new republics at once, the United States 
would view her proposal in a new light. A week 
later Canning replied that the American minister’s 
lack of specific powers and the time required to 
obtain them would prevent the British proposal 
from being kept open; yet twenty days later he 
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renewed the subyect, urging the need of joint and 
immediate action. 

Rush answered that the whole complication 
might be cured at once. Let Great Britain immedi- 
ately and unequivocally acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the new states, and he (Rush) would feel 
himself justified, in view of his powers as minister 
plenipotentiary, to declare the assent of the United 
States to the joint declaration desired. Canning 
objected to this immediate recognition, and, Sep- 
tember 26, asked Rush if a promise of a future 
action by England could not be considered satis- 
factory ground for the joint announcement of a 
policy. To this proposal, the American minister 
could not consent and the matter was dropped—in 
a most extraordinary manner, Rush reported— 
until November, when Canning attempted to bring 
it up again. 

While Canning was corresponding in this fash- 
ion with Rush, he was preparing the countries of 
Europe for the inevitable. October 9, he warned 
the French ambassador, Polignae, that the British 
government could not wait indefinitely for Spain 
to reconquer her colonies, or to recognize their 
independence; and that, should any foreign power 
intervene, by force or threat, such intervention 
would be a motive for Great Britain to recognize 
the republics at once. Rush knew nothing of this 
interview, nor was it known at Washington while 
the subject was under discussion. 

In order to understand the deliberations of the 
Cabinet at Washington toward the end of 1823, a 
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slight sketch of the British attitude toward South 
America is necessary. Canning has been called the 
real author of the Monroe Doctrine, and the truth 
of this assertion will be examined later; but this 
claim aside, Canning’s negotiations with Rush 
stand out prominently among the factors which 
caused the enunciation of that doctrine to the world 
at that time. The reports from London of Can- 
ning’s communications previous to August 31 were 
received in Washington on October 9. Monroe, 
deeply impressed, sent the correspondence to Jef- 
ferson and Madison with a request for their advice. 
October 24, Jefferson replied in a letter which 
showed how deeply seated were his own opinions 
on the subject. 

‘“The question presented by the letters you have 
sent me,’’ Jefferson wrote, ‘‘is the most momentous 
which has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of Independence. That made us a na- 
tion. This sets our compass and points the course 
which we are to steer through the ocean of time 
opening on us, and never could we embark on it 
under circumstances more auspicious. Our first 
and fundamental maxim should be never to en- 
tangle ourselves in the broils of Hurope; our sec- 
ond, never to suffer Kurope to intermeddle in cis- 
Atlantic affairs. America, north and south, has 
a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, 
and peculiarly her own.’’ 

So far from seeing, in the joint declaration 
which England desired, any real peril to the sep- 
arate American system, Jefferson believed that 
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British cooperation would remove the last cause 
for fear; and though he believed the acquisition of 
Cuba ‘‘would fill up the measure of our political 
well-being,’’ he thought it would be worth while 
to purchase British assistance by renouncing the 
hope of getting that island. 

Madison agreed with Jefferson in regard to the 
desirability of an understanding with Great Brit- 
ain, but pointed out that the latter country did not 
at all bind herself to abstain from attempts to ac- 
quire Spanish possessions elsewhere than in South 
America. 

While Adams had prevented a hasty recognition 
of the revolting Spanish provinces, he had not 
shared with the President and the rest of the Cab- 
inet a certain uneasy fear of startling Kurope with 
aggressive Americanism. To adopt a tone of dis- 
creet and affected modesty to please Europe would 
merely convince the world of the hypocrisy of the 
American government. Consequently, Adams had 
not hesitated to adopt a strong tone toward Russia, 
who had taken it upon herself to tutor the United 
States in the principles of the Holy Alliance. 

The imperial ukase issued by Alexander L., 
September 4, 1821, which laid claim to the Pacific 
coast of North America north of latitude 51°, as 
well as to the Asiatic shores north of 45° 50’; which 
declared the fisheries reserved to Russian subjects, 
and forbade the vessels of other nationalities to 
approach within a hundred miles, had been re- 
sented by England and warmly contested by the 
United States. Baron Tuyle, the Russian minister, 
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received from Adams on July 17, 1823, the ulti- 
matum that ‘‘we should contest the right of Russia 
to any territorial establishment on this continent, 
and that we should assume distinctly the principle 
that the American continents are no longer subject 
for any new European colonial establishments.”’ 

Reserving this question for future settlement, 
the Baron in October told Adams with significant 
emphasis that his imperial master was pleased that 
the United States meant to preserve neutrality 
between Spain and South America; he hoped that 
the government would persevere in that unexcep- 
tionable course; but that the Emperor’s political 
principles forbade him to receive envoys from the 
rebels. Adams replied that the United States 
would not deviate from strict neutrality so long as 
that principle was observed by other powers; but 
should any European government interfere, the 
United States must deliberate further; and the out- 
come of that deliberation the Secretary of State 
could not foretell. 

The President laid the Canning-Rush corre- 
spondence before the Cabinet early in November. 
The government had knowledge of Mr. Canning 
which was broadened and deepened by many vari- 
eties of intercourse; the President and Cabinet 
had a not ill-founded distrust of the gift-bearing 
Greeks, and all sought to understand the reason 
for this latest attitude of the British ministry. 
“The object of Canning,’’ Adams wrote, ‘‘appears 
to have been to obtain some public pledge from the 
government of the United States, ostensibly against 
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the forcible interference of the Holy Alliance be- 
tween Spain and South America, but really or 
especially against the acquisition to the United 
States of any part of the Spanish-American pos- 
sessions. ”’ 

Calhoun, who feared British rapacity, believed 
it advisable to bind the United States not to acquire 
Texas or Cuba, if a similar self-denying pledge 
could thereby be secured from Great Britain. The 
Secretary of State preferred to keep the United 
States free to act as occasion might arise, and sug- 
gested that Baron Tuyle’s recent notes offered an 
opportunity to take a decided ‘‘stand against the 
Holy Alliance while declining Great Britain’s 
overture.’’ Jt would be more candid, as well as 
more dignified, to avow our principles directly to 
Russia and France than to ‘‘come in as a cock-boat 
in the wake of the British man-of-war.”’ 

To this all agreed and Adams observed to the © 
President privately that the answer to Baron 
Tuyle, the instructions to Rush, with those to the 
American ministers at St. Petersburg and Paris, 
‘‘must all be parts of a combined system of policy 
and adapted to each other; in which Monroe fully 
concurred.’’ This policy or system we know as the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

By November 13, the fall of Cadiz was reported 
and so affected the President that he appeared 
entirely to despair of the cause of South America. 
‘‘He will recover from this in a few days,’’ wrote 
‘Adams, to whom despair was a stranger and 
discouragement a name, ‘‘but I never saw more 
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indecision in him.’”’ Two days later Adams had 
completed, as was the custom, the draft of the sub- 
jects allotted to him for the President’s message. 
At a Cabinet meeting he was surprised to find the 
Secretary of War ‘‘perfectly moonstruck by the 
surrender of Cadiz’’; but for himself, Adams still 
believed the restoration of the colonies to Spain by 
the Holy Alliance as probable as the submerging of 
Chimborazo. He believed, also, that the whole 
answer to the proposition of Great Britain should 
be brought to a test of right and wrong. If the 
South Americans were independent nations, they 
themselves and no other nation had the right to 
determine their condition. This principle was the 
clue which would enable the government to answer 
all of Canning’s questions with candor and con- 
fidence. 

Adams’ reply to Baron Tuyle had been modified 
by the President and Cabinet until it was, in the 
opinion of the author, the ‘‘tamest of state papers.”’ 
The fall of Cadiz had inspired in Nesselrode a 
triumphant outburst with which Adams was duly 
edified by Baron Tuyle, but neither the President’s 
faint courage nor Nesselrode’s assurance of final 
victory could shake the stout-hearted Secretary of 
State. He attended the Cabinet meeting, Novem- 
ber 21, full of impatience and demanded permission 
to reply decisively and comprehensively to Russia 
at last. The President assented, then proceeded to 
read a draft of his message which commented fully 
upon European affairs, censured France severely, 
acknowledged the independence of Greece, and 
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recommended an appropriation for the appoint- 
ment of a minister to represent the United States 
at the Greek capital. 

It was at this time that the value of Adams’ 
long training in foreign diplomacy appeared to the 
greatest advantage. The ablest man in the Cabinet, 
save Adams, approved the message. Calhoun’s 
love of abstract liberty united with Monroe’s 
benevolence to extend the sympathy of the United 
States to the struggling nations of Europe, but 
neglected the nearer problems. Adams, how- 
ever, was amazed and alarmed. ‘‘This message 
would be a summons to arms—to arms against all 
Europe, and for objects of policy exclusively Euro- 
pean—Greece and Spain. If we must come to an 
issue,’’ said Adams, ‘‘let us keep it off as long as 
possible.’’ Again he begged the President to mod- 
ify his message. ‘‘The present administration,”’ 
said the Secretary of State, ‘‘would be regarded 
hereafter as the Golden Age of the Republic,”’ 
and he was most anxious that nothing should mar 
its close. If the Holy Alliance meant to restore 
Spain’s colonies by force, the United States would 
have as much as they could do to prevent it with- 
out going to bid them defiance in the heart of 
Europe. ‘‘The ground that I wish to take,’ said 
Adams, ‘‘is that of remonstrance against the inter- 
ference of European powers by force with South 
America; to make an American cause, and adhere 
inflexibly to that.”’ 

Monroe was won over; the paragraphs on for- 
eign affairs for his message which he read to 
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Adams, November 24, were completely satisfac- 
tory. He had at last prevailed over Calhoun’s 
impractical unselfishness and Monroe’s benev- 
olence; the President’s message, the instructions 
to Rush and Middleton at London and Paris, the 
answer to Baron Tuyle, all were drawn up as parts 
of a system, a policy, an answer to the Holy Alli- 
ance. “‘It was time,’’ said Adams, ‘‘to tender them 
an issue. In the last resort this was a cause to be 
pleaded before the world and mankind. Our 
country and the world would require that our 
ground should be distinctly taken, as well as reso- 
lutely maintained. Now, in my opinion, was the 
time for taking it.’’ 

The policy and the documents expressing it 
were not free from further Cabinet criticism; but 
Wirt and Southard sustained Adams and helped to 
confirm the wavering President. Monroe’s seventh 
annual message, sent to Congress December 2, 1823, 
repeated, in connection with the question of Rus- 
sia’s claims on the Northwest Coast, the hint which 
Adams had given to Baron Tuyle, ‘‘that the Amer- 
ican continents . . . are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European power.’’ Further on, the mes- 
sage declared the friendly interest of citizens of the 
United States in the welfare of their fellow-men 
across the Atlantic and their determination to take 
no part in European wars unless compelled to do so 
in self-defense. | 

“With the movements in this hemisphere we 
are of necessity more immediately connected. The 
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political system of the Allied Powers is essentially 
different in this respect from that of America. 
This difference proceeds from that which exists in 
their respective governments; and to the defence 
of ourown . . ._ this whole nation is devoted. 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and 
those powers to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. 

‘“With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have on great con- 
sideration and on just principles acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power in 
any other light than as a manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States.’’ 

Great Britain, meanwhile, had sent consuls to 
Spanish America and Canning was engaged in 
making it clear to Europe that England would 
not countenance a congress on South American 
affairs, when the President’s message was pub- 
lished abroad. ‘‘The congress,’? wrote Canning, 
‘twas broken in all its limbs before, but the Presi- 
dent’s speech gave it the coup de grace.’’ Great 
Britain, heedless of losing the proud role of arbi- 
tress destined for her by Canning, but overjoyed at 
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the blow dealt the Holy Alliance, hailed the mes- 
sage with unconcealed delight. As for Canning, 
the outcome of his brilliant diplomacy must have 
been wholly unexpected and in part unwelcome; 
but he consoled himself by looking toward mon- 
archy in Mexico and Brazil to ‘‘cure the evils of 
universal democracy and prevent the drawing of 
the line which I most dread—America versus 
Europe.’’ If Canning were in any sense the author 
of the Monroe Doctrine, surely he was the most 
inadvertent author in the world. 

To speak in more exact terms, Canning’s work 
was the reagent which precipitated in concrete 
form, the expression of a policy with which 
American sentiment was saturated. Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson had insisted upon the necessity 
of isolation from the affairs of Europe that the 
young nation might grow naturally and freely; 
Clay had fostered the belief that the welfare of 
other American peoples could not be indifferent 
to the people of the United States; Monroe’s beney- 
olent disposition had accepted the addition; yet, 
after all, it was John Quincy Adams who gave the 
harmonious development and expression. 

Parallel with this negotiation, but of older date, 
was another with Great Britain at her urgent de- 
sire, upon the subject of the slave trade. Hngland 
wished to establish a joint international police of 
the high seas for the suppression of the traffic; the 
United States had refused assent out of reluctance 
to countenance the right of search. In the spring 
of 1824, differences were so far merged that a 
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treaty was signed in London, providing among 
other things for a patrol of the coasts of Africa, 
the West Indies and America. The coastwise slave 
trade was permitted between the American States, 
and to adopt the treaty was to invite endless compli- 
cations. The Senate made various amendments 
and struck out the provision which provided for a 
guard off the coasts of the United States. To this 
particular change, Great Britain would not con- 
sent, thus ending the negotiation. 

Within the United States the tide of prosperity 
was rising steadily. Manufactures were reviving 
with better times and were now demanding pro- 
tection. The tariff of 1816 had not answered its 
purpose of excluding cheap British goods, except 
perhaps in the case of cheap cottons, protected by 
the minimum valuation of twenty-five per cent. 
Practically the only increase was a duty of $15 a 
ton laid on iron in 1818. The tariff bill of 1818 was 
lost in the Senate; the Speaker of the seventeenth 
Congress was an anti-tariff Virginian and no tariff 
bill could secure a hearing. Clay returned to the 
eighteenth Congress, and, as a matter of course, 
was elected to his old office of Speaker; Monroe 
renewed his rather apathetic annual recommenda- 
tion for increased protection, and early in January, 
1824, the Committee on Manufactures reported a 
bill providing for imposts on silks, spices and some 
other products, as well as duties to protect numer- 
ous articles made within the United States. 

As finally passed, the principal duties were 
33 1-3 per cent. ad valorem on most woolens; 25 
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per cent. on cotton, silk, flax, and hemp fabrics, 
with a minimum valuation of thirty-five cents a 
square yard on cottons; 20 per cent., to be increased 
- to 30 per cent. from June, 1826, on raw wool, be- 
sides duties on iron, steel, and glassware. An at- 
tempt had been made to extend especial protection 
to cheap woolen cloths by providing that such goods 
costing eighty cents or less should pay duty at a 
minimum valuation of eighty cents. This provis- 
ion was particularly obnoxious to the South, for 
cheap woolens, known as negro cloth, were the 
common clothing of the slaves. Under this objec- 
tion the minimum was reduced to fifty cents and 
during later discussion was stricken from the bill. 

The debate in the House lasted two months; 
Clay led the protectionists, making one of his 
greatest speeches in defence of the ‘‘ American sys- 
tem,’’ as he had fondly christened protection. He 
attributed the late financial distress to an unfor- 
tunate reliance upon foreign markets, a reliance 
which the state of war in Europe had fostered. 
The agricultural interests of the United States 
were and ought to be predominant; agriculture 
could be secure only by dependence on home mar- 
kets, superior to others by their steadiness and 
security; the home market could be held only 
by giving protection to domestic manufactures. 
Pointing to a comparative exhibit of the financial 
conditions of the various great nations of the 
world, Clay drew the rather remarkable deduction 
that the prosperity of a country was in direct ratio 
to the amount of protection afforded by the laws. 
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Webster’s speech in reply to Clay was no less 
memorable. ‘‘This favorite American policy,”’ 
said Webster, ‘‘is what America has never tried; 
and this odious foreign policy is what we are told 
foreign states have never pursued. Sir, that is the 
truest American policy which shall most usefully 
employ American capital and American labor, and 
best sustain the whole population.’’ In the distress 
which Clay saw abroad in the land, Webster 
claimed to recognize nothing more than temporary 
depression of prices and curtailment of profits by 
no means due to any lack of protection to indus- 
tries. The protective system of Great Britain, so 
far from being the cause of her commercial pros- 
perity, was the hampering heritage of a bygone age 
and was a burden which a new country would be 
foolish to assume. ‘‘The true reason, sir, why it is 
not our policy to compel our own citizens to manu- 
facture our own iron, is that they are far better 
employed.”’ 

Clay’s eloquence and the name ‘‘ American Sys- 
tem’’ carried the day. The bill passed by a close 
vote in the House and Senate. The South hesitated 
no longer, but declared in an uncompromising 
fashion against the protective policy ; Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Hampshire, the three navi- 
gating and fishing States, voted with the South. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, the grain-growing 


States of the East, the Middle States and the West’ 


north of Tennessee, united in favor of protection. 
Notwithstanding the interest aroused by this 
new phase of the tariff question, it was divided and 
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diverted as the time for the election approached. 
Crawford, who had the most effective political 
organization, had been stricken with paralysis in 
the summer of 1823. He was still threatened with 
blindness and unfitted for the work of his depart- 
ment or for the fatigues of a campaign. Monroe 
hesitated to remove him, however, though the per- 
sonal relations between them had become strained. 
The Treasury work was performed by his subor- 
dinates, and Crawford’s Presidential campaign 
was conducted by his friends. The last effort of the 
expiring caucus system was made in his favor on 
February 14, 1824, when sixty-six members of Con- 
gress met to name Crawford for President. Gal- 
latin was named for second place, in the hope of 
reclaiming Pennsylvania, which was inclining more 
and more strongly to Jackson. 

The Legislature of Tennessee had sent Jackson 
to the Senate in 1823, thereby aiding his cause. 
Pennsylvania was swept away by the rising tide 
of enthusiasm and saw an opportunity to repudiate 
Virginia domination and rebuke caucus methods 
at one stroke. On March 4, 1824, a convention of 
delegates from Pennsylvania met at Harrisburg, 
naming Jackson and Calhoun as their leaders. 
Calhoun, disappointed that Pennsylvania should 
assign him to second place, accepted the situation 
gracefully and withdrew from the Presidential 
race. 

Adams’ followers were unable to consider Jack- 
son’s candidacy as a serious matter. Adams him- 
self still felt drawn toward the uncultured frontier 
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soldier, rejoiced with him in the anniversary of the 
battle of New Orleans, and privately favored a 
ticket reading ‘‘ Adams and Jackson’’—an idea not 
without its supporters in the South. 

In Pennsylvania, the Crawford men held their 
own Harrisburg convention in August, when it 
appeared that Gallatin had lost touch with current 
Gallatin Parties and could not wield the influence expected. 

with. Gallatin acquiesced with dignity in a hint for his 

draws yetirement from the ticket and from the number 
of Crawford’s managers, who then dangled the 
Vice-Presidency as a bait before the eyes of Clay. 
Without absolutely rejecting Crawford’s over- 
tures, Clay avoided pledging himself to abstain 

from the main contest as Calhoun had done. 
Clay, in fact, believed himself invincible in the 
West, and counted on Crawford’s hopeless illness 
Clays to secure the latter’s withdrawal. In the South, 
belief Clay’s chances had been seriously impaired by his 
championship of protection; but Clay believed the 
alienation only temporary, and trusted that, Craw- 
ford once out of the way, Virginia would remember 

that he, too, was a son of the Old Dominion. 
The first session of Congress, which ended in 
May, was enlivened by the so-called ‘‘ A. B. plot,” 
which was an attempt to defeat Crawford by at- 
Attack tacking his management of the Treasury Depart- 
Ora) ment. The alertness of Crawford’s partisans 
turned aside the plot and caused it to recoil upon 
its author, Ninian Edwards, former Senator from 
Illinois, who had just accepted the mission to Mex- 

ico, but who was now compelled to resign. 
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De Witt Clinton, meanwhile, had postponed his 
own Presidential ambition and was making dis- 
creet overtures to Adams, hoping to obtain a Cab- 
inet position through the latter’s election, though 
there is little doubt that Clinton’s personal choice 
was Jackson. Van Buren was managing Craw- 
ford’s interests in New York through the new 
organization known popularly as the Albany Re- 
gency. He believed, somewhat over-confidently as 
the sequel showed, that he had Clinton completely 
beaten, and therefore deposed him from the office 
of commissioner of the Erie Canal, the most 
famous of American public works, which owed its 
inception to Clinton. Van Buren bade the State 
Legislature defeat a law demanded by the Clinton 
faction and a majority of the people, whereby 
Presidential electors were to be chosen by popular 
vote. 

According to approved political reasoning, this 
policy should have secured the State for Crawford; 
but Van Buren, like politicians before and since his 
time, had failed to take the people into his reckon- 
ing. Irritated by the arrogant presumption of the 
Regency and by the open injustice to Clinton, the 
people of the State elected him governor in Novem- 
ber by an overwhelming majority and with him an 
anti-Regency Legislature. True, the new body did 
not choose electors, but the members of the old 
Legislature were not slow to interpret correctly 
the fact of Clinton’s election. Most of them failed 
to support Crawford; out of thirty-six electors, 
twenty-six voted for Adams. 
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In the mean time, Jackson’s candidacy was 
prospering in a way which amazed and discon- 
certed the politicians. He was a candidate, not of 
the caucus, but of the people; he would break the 
“dynasty of the Secretaries.’’ Everything he 
wrote proved to be excellent campaign material; 
a letter advocating ‘‘a judicious tariff’? warmed 
the hearts of the Middle States, yet injured him 
little in the South; except, perhaps, in Virginia, 
where an early correspondence with Monroe advo- 
cating non-partisan appointments to office was 
published to Jackson’s great advantage. 

In six States Presidential electors were still 
chosen by the legislature. The date of election 
varied in the different States; communication was 
slow, the returns came in slowly, and, moreover, 
were altered in some cases by electors deserting 
the candidate whom they were chosen to support. 
Thus in New York, out of seven electors pledged 
to Clay, three deserted, giving their votes to Craw- 
ford, Adams, and Jackson; while in North Caro- 
lina one-third of the electors should have voted for 
Adams, but, instead, the whole delegation was 
united in favor of Jackson. : 

When Congress reassembled, December 6, 1824, 
it was certain that the President would be chosen 
by the House; of Calhoun’s position in second place 
there was no question. The electoral votes were 
almost evenly distributed between the major and 
the minor candidates. Jackson led with ninety- 
nine, Adams had eighty-four, Crawford forty-one, 
and Clay thirty-seven. Clay’s name could not come 
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before the House, and his party, which now held the 
balance of power, was courted and flattered by 
partisans of both sides. 

Clay’s personal relations with Jackson and 
Adams were not friendly. He had offended the 
one by his speech on the Seminole War, and the 
other by his attitude when an attack was made by 
Jonathan Russell upon Adams’ conduct at Ghent 
and his share in the treaty. In the autumn of 1824, 
Clay had, in private, avowed his determination not 
to support Jackson in any case; January 8, 1825, 
he wrote to a personal friend that, owing to Craw- 
ford’s disease, he believed that the contest would 
be limited to Jackson and Adams. Without any 
special predilection for either, Clay declared that 
he should support Adams, the civilian candidate, 
in preference to ‘‘the military chieftain.”’ 

The friends of the other candidates were quick 
to divine Clay’s position. The Philadelphia Co- 
lumbian Observer published, January 28, an anon- 
ymous letter purporting to be from a Pennsylvania 
Representative, asserting that the friends of Clay 
had hinted for some time that ‘‘they, like the Swiss, 
would fight for those who would pay best,’’ and 
that Adams had cemented the ‘‘unholy coalition’’ 
by offering Clay the first position in the Cabinet. 
Clay, furiously angry, wrote for the National 
Intelligencer a sweeping denial of the charges 
and a denunciation of their author, whom he chal- 
lenged to disclose himself. 

To the surprise of Clay’s friends, a rustic 
and rather eccentric Pennsylvania Congressman, 
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George Kremer by name, avowed himself the 
writer of the letter. Clay called upon the House 
for an investigation; a committee was appointed 
and Kremer promised to prove his charges before 
it, but, instead of appearing when summoned, he 
sent a letter denying the jurisdiction of the House. 

On that day, February 9, the votes were counted 
in the presence of both Houses. Clay had received 
the entire vote of Kentucky, Ohio, and Missouri 
and four from New York; Crawford had the un- 
divided suffrages of Georgia and Virginia, with 
five votes from New York, two from Delaware, and 
one from Maryland. Adams carried New England, 
and received twenty-six votes from New York, one 
from Delaware, three from Maryland, two from 
Louisiana, and one from Illinois. Jackson had 
swept Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Indiana, and Alabama, and 
had received one vote from New York, seven from 
Maryland, three from Louisiana, and two from 
Illinois. 

After the election of Calhoun was announced, 
the House proceeded to ballot for President. - 
Crawford received the votes of Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia; Jackson those of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Indiana; Adams 
of New England, Clay’s three western States, New 
York, Maryland, Louisiana, and Illinois, thirteen 
votes, or a majority. On the next day Adams an- 
nounced his intention of appointing Clay his Secre- 
tary of State. Clay deliberated a few days, and 
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accepted after deciding that to decline would ap- 
pear like fright at the ‘“‘bargain and corruption’’ 
charges. 

Calhoun and Clay considered the fulfillment of 
their ambitions merely deferred. Crawford de- 
clined the Treasury and was swept aside forever 
from the current of national affairs, except for a 
moment when he emerged to vent his spite upon 
Calhoun. Jackson, in private, branded Clay as the 
‘Judas of the West,’’ but exercised astonishing 
self-control in public, winning golden opinions by 
the frank courtesy of his bearing toward the un- 
bending President-elect. 

Congress naturally had little time and thought 
for legislation, and accomplished but little beyond 
an act codifying the postal laws. In January, Rus- 
sia and the United States exchanged ratifications 
in settlement of questions that had arisen concern- 
ing the Northwestern Coast. Russian establish- 
ments were limited on the south to 54° 40’, while 
the United States agreed not to pass northward of 
the same line. The interior seas were to be open 
to both parties for fishing and trade with the na- 
tives for a term of ten years, but each country 
bound itself not to permit the sale of fire-arms, 
ammunition, or liquors. 

An incident which more fully than the strife of 
faction closed the ‘‘era of good feeling,’’ was the 
visit of Lafayette to America. Lafayette had 
never received any return for the sums which he 
had expended from his private fortune in the cause 
of American independence. True, like other 
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American generals, he had been given a grant of 
land in acknowledgment of his personal services; 
but the city of New Orleans subsequently claiming 
the most valuable portion of it, Lafayette had, with 
great generosity and delicacy, renounced his claim, 
saying that he could not think of entering into 
litigation with any public body in the United 
States; the property had been gratuitously be- 
stowed upon him and it rested with the givers to 
say in what the gift consisted. 

Lafayette arrived August 6, 1824, in the midst 
of the Presidential campaign. He had expected 
to travel modestly, in accordance with his private 
station and reduced circumstances. He found him- 
self the guest of a grateful nation, surrounded 
everywhere by tokens of affectionate esteem and 
reverence. In his presence the people forgot the 
turmoil of the campaign; from East to West his 
progress was a triumphal one, evoking everywhere 
outbursts of national gratitude. Huis old comrades 
who were alive flocked about him, mothers brought 
their children to receive his blessing, and the gov- 
ernment made amends for its tardiness when the 
eighteenth Congress voted Lafayette $200,000 and 
a township of land. 

The end of Monroe’s administration was a fit- 
ting one. James Monroe, the last of the Virginia 
dynasty, left office amid peace and prosperity, ac- 
companied by laudatory resolutions from the 
States and the best wishes of men of affairs. As 
Adams had predicted, the period was long remem- 
bered as a golden age. — 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


No sooner was the result of the election of 1825 
known than the Jackson press burst forth in indig- 
nation and grief: ‘‘ Expired at Washington, on the 
9th of February, of poison administered by the 
assassin hands of John Quincy Adams, the usurper, 
and Henry Clay, the virtue, liberty, and indepen- 
dence of the United: States.”’ 

The most rabid of the opposition were forced to 
admit that Adams’ election was formally constitu- 
tional; but, they said, it was none the less a crime, 
for it defeated the ‘‘known will of the people”’ and 
was secured by corruption. It is difficult, however, 
to compute the actual strength of the different 
candidates, and the ‘‘ known will of the people”’ was 
an exaggeration. However, it was only necessary 
to repeat the formula constantly in accents betoken- 
ing deep injury to convince the country that Gen- 
eral Jackson had been grievously wronged. 

As for the corrupt bargain, Clay established 
clearly enough the fact that he had determined to 
support Adams soon after his own candidacy began 
to appear hopeless. His reason—that the other 
candidates were even less acceptable to him—does 


not require confirmation. It is probable also that 
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Adams would have appointed Clay, had Clay’s sup- 
port not made him President. There had been 
bitter feelings between the two men, it is true, but 
even with these personal views, Adams had the 
strength to discard everything not pertaining to his 
official relations. He meant to invite all of his 
rivals for the Presidency into the Cabinet; he act- 
ually left in office all efficient public servants even 
though unfriendly toward himself. 

Moreover, Clay was the natural, ‘‘logical’’ can- 
didate for the office of Secretary of State; a man 
of brilliant gifts and a reputation which would 
have lent weight to any administration. That the 
scrupulous and conscientious Adams should plot 
and conspire with the spirited Clay was an idea 
which could spring only, from the superheated 
political imagination of the hour. 

At the time of the inauguration, John Quincy 
Adams was in his fifty-eighth year; a short, thick- 
set man, with a bald head and sharp black eyes. 
His attainments and power of mind were great, but 
one thing he lacked—the gift or grace of concili- 
ation. The good and bad qualities of the harsh, 
robust New England temperament were his in full 
measure. Logical, direct even to brusqueness, 
eminently practical in his habit of mind, he was 
strangely awkward and tactless in his dealings with 
men. 

Adams’ inaugural address was an illustration 
of this defect. The new President paid a courteous 
tribute of praise to his predecessor, but announced 
a policy in respect to internal improvements in 
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direct opposition to that of Monroe. The recom- 
mendation awakened no enthusiasm and but a 
passing interest. Unquestionably, the subject had 
but recently been most popular, and it was too late 
in the day to condemn it as unrepublican. The 
Republican party, however, having just received a 
lesson from Monroe, who was born to the Repub- 
lican purple, was not ready to be schooled with 
complaisance into opposite principles by John 
Quincy Adams, who was, after all, only an adopted 
child. . 

Previous to his election, Adams had cherished 
the fantastic notion of asking his rivals to make up 
his official family, Clay to be Secretary of State, 
Jackson of War, and Crawford of the Treasury. 
Finding this impracticable, the portfolio of the 
State Department went to Clay, that of the Treas- 
ury to Richard Rush of Pennsylvania; James Bar- 
bour of Virginia became Secretary of War, while 
Southard, Wirt, and McLean continued in their 
respective offices. Cabinet nominations were usu- 
ally confirmed without question; but now the Craw- 
ford and Jackson factions united unsuccessfully to 
oppose Clay—an opposition which seemed to indi- 
cate that Jackson was to be regarded as Crawford’s 
political heir. 

The important foreign appointments were A. 
H. Everett of Massachusetts to Spain, Joel R. 
Poinsett of South Carolina to Mexico, and Rufus 
King of New York to England. This last mission 
had been declined by De Witt Clinton, who had, 
perhaps, expected a seat in the Cabinet as a reward 
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for his services in defeating Van Buren’s efforts 
in Jackson’s behalf. King’s advanced years led 
him to prefer retirement; but, at Adams’ earnest 
desire, he undertook the mission, which, at this 
time especially, demanded a man of tact and experi- 
ence. Minor appointments of the preceding ad- 
ministration were confirmed as a matter of course. 
With a broad-minded impartiality which seemed 
mere timidity to the President’s associates, Adams 
refused to consider political opposition or personal 
enmity as sufficient cause for removal. His op- 
ponents, totally incapable of understanding or 
appreciating his principles, made full use of the 
opportunities thus offered. 

The next Presidential election was already in 
full view. Jackson’s progress homeward, after 
Adams’ inauguration, was a continued triumphal 
march. In the following October he was renom- 
inated for the Presidency by the Legislature of 
Tennessee; and, accepting the nomination, he at 
once resigned his seat in the Senate. Jackson ex- 
plained that he did this that he might not be called 
upon to give his vote upon a resolution which was 
expected to be introduced, by which the manner 
of electing the President should be changed. All 
of Jackson’s friends believed with him that such 
a change was necessary; and moreover, that mem- 
bers of Congress should be ineligible to Executive 
appointment during the term for which they were 
elected and for two years thereafter. ‘‘ Without 
this change,”’ he said, ‘‘corruption will become the 
order of the day.”’ 
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General Jackson’s address was understood as it 
was meant, not as a prophecy, but as history; and 
it supplied a program for the opposition in Con- 
gress, which met December 25, 1825. John W. 
Taylor of New York, a personal friend of the 
President, was chosen Speaker of the House by a 
small majority. In the Senate the opposition 
forces, including Randolph, now serving a brief 
term, outnumbered the friends of the administra- 
tion. Possibly persevering tact might have concili- 
ated the nineteenth Congress; but that is a matter 
of pure conjecture, since Adams was not likely to 
make the experiment. 

The first annual message expanded and defined 
the policy of internal improvements which had 
been indicated in the inaugural address; various 
recommendations were made of scientific and edu- 
cational interests, to all of which Congress gave 
no heed, but applied itself with great diligence to 
proposing resolutions for amending the Constitu- 
tion. During the single session of 1825-26 no less 
than fourteen resolutions were introduced in the 
lower branch of Congress alone, which had for 
their objects an amendment to avoid a Presidential 
election by the House; also, to render the Presi- 
dent ineligible for a second term. One day pro- 
duced seven resolutions, not one of which was 
accepted, for no one eared in the least for them. 
The agitation, however, made acceptable campaign 
material. 

Adams began his administration with a de- 
cided opposition in Congress. A bond of union 
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between the two Americas,—a counterpoise in the 
New World to the Holy Alliance in the Old,—had 
been the dream of Bolivar and of Henry Clay. 
Colombia, Chili, Peru, Guatemala, and Mexico had 
already bound themselves by treaty to hold an 
American congress at Panama as soon as suffi- 
cient support could be obtained. he aid of the 
United States was sought by tentative advances 
in the spring of 1825; formal invitations were de- 
livered in November, and the President’s message 
in December announced that the invitation had 
been accepted, and that ministers would be com- 
missioned to attend. 

A special message, December 26, 1825, an- 
nounced the subjects of the conference in which 
the United States might take part, as the promo- 
tion of liberal commercial intercourse, maritime 
neutrality, resistance to European encroachment, 
religious liberty, the termination of the war in 
South America, and good will between the South- 
ern republics and the United States. The Senate 
was deeply offended by Adams’ action, which was 
construed aS an attempt to assert an Hxecutive 
right to dispense with advice and consent of the 
Senate. One of the two commissioners appointed, 
John Sergeant of Pennsylvania, was not acceptable 
to the Southern Senators on account of his anti- 
slavery principles displayed during the Missouri 
debate. But there were more important reasons 
involved. 

Citizens of the United States sympathized 
mainly with the South Americans; their great 
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liberator, Bolivar, was a hero in the eyes of the 
compatriots of Washington. In the Southern 
States, however, this enthusiasm was tempered by 
the second thought that the Spanish American 
States had not only abolished slavery, but they 
had admitted negroes to political and social equal- 
ity, and were willing to extend aid to despised and 
ostracized Hayti. 

Again, Spain, having lost every foot of ground 
she ever possessed on the American continent, was 
threatened with the loss of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Enfranchisement of slaves would follow, and the 
Southern States would see a free black popula- 
tion at their very doors. The domestic tranquility 
of the United States seemed to demand that the 
war should cease before Spain should lose these 
islands. In the spring of 1825, Clay had, therefore, 
instructed Everett at Madrid to urge the King to 
make peace, and Middleton at St. Petersburg to 
ask the Czar to mediate. Both attempts failed; 
the one because Ferdinand VII. was a Bourbon, 
the other because Alexander I. was wedded to the 
Holy Alliance. 

While the Panama mission was thus opposed 
by many Senators, there were others who saw in 
it a convenient opportunity to annoy and harass 
the administration. The Senate Committee on 
foreign Relations reported, January 26, 1826, that 
it was not expedient to send the envoys to Panama 
because the invitation had not been sent until the 
congress had been arranged to suit the views of 
the South Americans; and because it was impolitic 
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to attempt to advise our neighbors in regard to 
their domestic concerns, or to become responsible 
for their decisions in peace or war. The Panama 
mission was, however, popular with the people; 
the House favored it, and the Senate feared to 
reject it without justifying itself to the public. 

On February 15, Van Buren moved that the 
President be asked whether the documents fur- 
nished any objection to public debate. Adams 
replied dryly that the communication had been 
made in confidence, and that he must leave to the 
Senate itself the decision of a question involving 
a breach of precedent ‘‘upon the motives of which, 
not being informed of them, I do not feel myself 
competent to decide.’’ The Senate was angered 
exceedingly by this allusion to motives; and, after 
restraining itself so far as to vote down resolutions 
censuring the President, decided to debate behind 
closed doors, where the discussion continued until 
the middle of March. By this time the House was 
showing signs of impatience; the Senate grudg- 
ingly confirmed the nominations, but published the 
debate. 

After all, the Panama Congress proved to be 
of little importance. The South American dele- 
gates met in June at Panama, shuffled hastily 
through a five weeks’ session and adjourned to meet 
in 1827 at Tacubaya, Mexico. Anderson, one of 
the American envoys, died on the way to Panama; 
Sergeant delayed in setting out, so that the United 
States was not represented. No one of the com- 
plications which the congress had been called 
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to prevent ever occurred; the Tacubaya Congress 
never met. 

It was in the discussion of a resolution pro- 
testing against the President’s competency to ap- 
point envoys without advice and consent of the 
Senate that Randolph made the famous remark 
which became a part of the political slander of 
the day. ‘‘I was defeated, horse, foot, and dra- 
goons,’’ he cried, ‘‘cut up and clean broke down 
by the coalition of Bifil and Black George—by the 
combination, unheard of till then, of the Puritan 
with the blackleg.’’ Clay boiled with rage and 
challenged Randolph to a duel. On April 8, 
they exchanged shots; Randolph fired in the ait, 
Clay’s bullet pierced the skirts of the flannel dress- 
ing-gown which Randolph wore. As the seconds 
were preparing for a second exchange of amenities, 
Randolph walked over to Clay and extended his 
hand; honor was satisfied, but the slander went 
its way. 

During Monroe’s term of office secret influences 
within the administration had aided the opposi- 
tion in Congress. Now, Calhoun, who had warned 
Adams against making Clay Secretary of State, 
was believed to be acting in Jackson’s interests. 
McLean, the Postmaster-General, was wholly de- 
voted to Calhoun, and was as unscrupulous in his 
use of patronage to build up the opposition as 
Crawford had ever been. Adams was convinced 
of his treachery, but as he was the most efficient 
head of the Post-office that the country had ever 
known, Adams resisted all advice to remove him. 
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The 4th of July, 1826, was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of American independence. Of the memora- 
ble company of the signers, but three survived; 
and, as if to mark visibly the close of the Revolu- 
tionary epoch, the two most illustrious of the three 
passed away on that day. For John Adams at 
Quincy and Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, the 
sun of the material world rose for the last time. 
“‘ Jefferson still lives,’? were the last words of 
Adams. He could not know that Jefferson, whose 
one wish had been that he might see the dawn of 
another Independence Day, had had that wish grat- 
ified and had preceded his illustrious compeer. 

When the nineteenth Congress met in its second 
session, December 4, 1826, the President made 
public the withdrawal of the British West Indian 
trade privileges which had been secured during 
Monroe’s administration. Canning had never will- 
ingly acquiesced in the reliance of the British colo- 
nies upon American markets, and in 1825 had pro- 
cured the freedom of those ports to such countries 
as might, within a year, pass reciprocally favoring 
acts. Congress had discussed an act during the 
session of 1825-26, which should remove discrimi- 
nating duties on merchandise brought to the United 
States in British vessels, but refused to pass it, 
hoping to get the West Indian trade on easier terms 
through negotiation. 

Rufus King returned home on account of fail- 
ing health in the summer of 1826; Gallatin, his suc- 
cessor, found all the avenues of negotiation closed. 
The year of grace had passed; and Canning, who 
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Was never so happy as when reading the United 
States a lesson on punctuality or deportment, 
merely pointed to the terms of the act of Parlia- 
ment. The President’s message recommended that 
Congress close our ports in retaliation; Congress 
discussed the question at length, but the opposition 
was quite willing to lose the West Indian trade 
if the odium of the loss could be transferred to the 
Executive. Adams then fell back upon the law of 
1823, and on March 17, 1827, closed, by proclama- 
tion, the ports of the United States to British colo- 
nial trade. 

This session of Congress saw the end of the 
troublesome controversy with the State of Georgia 
over the Creek lands. In 1802, the United States 
had entered into a compact with Georgia by which, 
in consideration of the relinquishment by the State 
of her title to territory afterward comprised within 
the States of Mississippi and Alabama, the national 
government bound itself to extinguish the Indian 
title to lands within the State of Georgia as early 
as this could be peacefully effected. These lands, 
comprising about twenty-four million acres, were 
owned by the Cherokees and Creeks. The progress 
which they had made in the arts of peace tended 
to fix them more firmly to the soil, and Georgia 
resented as a breach of contract the encouragement 
which was given to the Indians to learn the ways of 
civilization. 

When cotton rose to thirty cents a pound after 
the war of 1812, speculation in cotton lands became 
a craze, and the vast fertile Indian territory was 
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a veritable Naboth’s vineyard. Since 1819 Geor- 
gia had been in an angry mood; the Cherokees, 
who owned the greater part of the land, deter- 
minedly declared that they were not parties to the 
agreement between the United States and Georgia 
and that they would never cede their possessions. 

The Creeks became alarmed in turn. The chiefs 
of the upper towns met at Tuckebachee in May, 
1824; decided to follow the ‘‘pattern of the Chero- 
kees,’’ and decreed death to any who should break 
this law. The head chief of the lower towns, Gen- 
eral Wiliam McIntosh, claimed superior jurisdic- 
tion over the Creek lands for himself and his 
tribesmen. The United States commissioners 
appointed to treat with the Creeks conveniently 
considered McIntosh and his party the Creek 
Nation, and on February 18, 1825, signed with them 
a treaty at Indian Springs by which all the Creek 
lands in Georgia were ceded, to be vacated Sep- 
tember 1, in consideration of. $400,000 and lands 
of equal extent west of the Mississippi. By a 
private agreement the money was to be paid to 
McIntosh and his immediate followers. 

The relieved Senate, weary of Georgia’s con- 
tinual complaints, hastened to ratify the treaty on 
the last day but one of the session of 1824-25; 
President Adams signed it the day after he took his 
office; Governor Troup at once called the Georgia 
Legislature in session to provide for a survey of 
the lands. 

The exasperated Creeks at once carried into 
execution the compact of Tuckebachee. By order 
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of Little Prince, head of the upper and lower 
towns, McIntosh’s dwelling was surrounded by 
armed warriors on May 1, and the owner was shot 
upon his threshold. Two other signers of the treaty 
of Indian Springs were killed. Crowell, the Indian 
agent, attributed the murders to Governor Troup’s 
hasty proclamation; Troup, a cousin of the slain 
chief, McIntosh, accused Crowell of instigating the 
murders; the Creeks insisted that they had not 
committed murder, but had merely executed their 
own laws. 

General Gaines and a special agent were sent 
to Georgia to investigate the affair and preserve 
peace. Gaines refused Governor Troup’s request 
that Georgia should be represented at a council to 
be held at Broken Arrow in June, and the corre- 
spondence between the two degenerated into a 
bitter quarrel. At the same time Troup became 
offended at the doings of the agent Andrews, 
and ‘‘suspended’’ both Gaines and Andrews from 
intercourse with the government of Georgia. The 
President had informed the State government that 
land surveys must be stopped until the first of 
September, 1826, for the United States had pledged 
itself to maintain the Indians in possession until 
that time. 

A majority of the Creek chiefs met in council 
at Broken Arrow, June 25, 1825; denounced and 
repudiated the treaty of Indian Springs, and led 
Adams to declare that rather than authorize force 
to execute a treaty charged as fraudulent, it should 
be submitted a second time to the Senate. ‘To this 
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statement Governor Troup retorted : ‘‘ You stand on 
the insulated eminence, an almost solitary advocate 
for making and breaking treaties at pleasure.’’ 

During the winter of 1825-26, a delegation of 
Creek chiefs visited Washington and made a treaty 
whereby the greater portion of the Creek lands 
in Georgia was ceded for $217,000, an annu- 
ity of $20,000, and lands west of the Mississippi 
equal in extent to those vacated. In May, 1826, 
the Senate ratified the treaty after increasing by 
an amendment the area of the ceded lands; but 
this did not satisfy the ‘‘fiery Georgian,’’ who was 
resolved to recognize no treaty but that of Indian 
Springs. In July he issued orders to have the sur- 
veys begun September 1, 1826; the Creeks com- 
plained to the President; Adams, reluctant to use 
force against a State, submitted the matter to Con- 
gress in February, 1827, while warning Troup that 
the treaty of Washington must be maintained. 

In reply, the governor defied the United States 
and ordered the State militia to be ready to repel 
any hostile invasion; but, learning that steps were 
being taken to acquire the remnant of the Creek 
lands, he gradually subsided, but with intermittent 
threats. It was not until November, 1827, however, 
that the treaty was obtained which deprived the 
Creeks of their last foothold in Georgia. 

While Georgia was challenging the whole power 
of the United States, other Southern common- 
wealths were complaining of a grievance more real, 
the burden of the tariff. On the other hand, manu- 
factures had multiplied in the North and West, 
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but the woolen industries were objecting to the 
schedule of 1824, that it afforded them insufficient 
protection. True, the duty was thirty-three and 
one-third per cent.; but this, they said, was mini- 
mized by fraudulent invoices of imported goods, 
and neutralized by the heavy duties laid on raw 
wool, and on castile soap and olive oil necessary 
in their processes. 

Since 1825, the British manufacturers had had 
their choice of colonial wool free of duty, or of 
foreign wool with a minimum tax. In America, 
where there was not enough native wool to supply 
the market, foreign wool was subject to a tariff of 
thirty per cent. Moreover, Great Britain was pass- 
ing through an industrial crisis; the British fac- 
tory-worker received starvation wages, and the 
British mill-owner, unable to find a market nearer 
home, forced his goods upon America, where they 
were auctioned off at package sales for what they 
would bring. | 

In January, 1827, a bill for the relief of woolen 
manufactures was introduced into the House. 
Without nominally altering the duty, the bill 
changed the measure of protection afforded to cer- 
tain classes of woolens by a system of minimum 
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be raised gradually to forty per cent. The actual 
effect of such a process would have been to estab- 
lish a set of specific duties. The gap between the 
first and second valuation was intentional, and 
secured what was practically a prohibitive duty of 
eighty-three and a third cents on goods costing 
about a dollar a yard, the heaviest line of domestic 
manufactures. 

The bill passed the House by a majority, but 
was tabled in the Senate by the casting vote of Cal- 
houn, whose views during the silent years in exec- 
utive office had changed greatly. Evidently, the 
woolen interests, alone, could not command the 
desired legislation. Yet the manufacturers were 
not discouraged, nor were the fears of the South 
allayed, but rather gave place to anger and alarm. 
The general assembly of Virginia protested ‘‘most 
solemnly’’ against the claim or exercise of the right 
to make internal improvements within the States 
or to protect domestic manufactures. South Car- 
olina’s protest, repeated and angry, made up in 
vigor what it lacked in solemnity. 

In truth the South, which had once been the 
wealthy section of the colonies, saw her wealth ebb- 
ing even as her political power declined. Charles- 
ton, the principal Southern seaport, was actually 
of less importance than before the Revolution; 
the financially embarrassed planter journeyed 
to Philadelphia or to New York to mortgage 
his estates. The admission of the fact was even 
more humiliating than the fact itself; and the lat- 
ter could be explained only on the hypothesis that 
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the North had taken from the resources of the 
South, in protective duties, vast sums which had 
been in turn expended in internal improvements, 
again for the benefit of the North. 

The foreign market meant far more to the 
South than it did to the North. Great Britain was 
an important buyer from the United States, but 
only for cotton, rice, and tobacco. The grain and 
manufactures of the Northern States were entirely 
excluded. True, there were advocates of free trade 
even in British councils and the ancient system was 
even then dissolving; but the farmer of Pennsyl- 
vania judged the English policy from the fact that 
his wheat was excluded from the markets of Liver- 
pool while manufacturers gravely asserted that 
British conversion to free trade was a snare laid 
for unsuspecting and inexperienced republics. 

Wool growers and manufacturers united to 
keep the agitation alive. The Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Manufactures and 
Mechanic Arts issued an invitation to a national 
convention to be held at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
in July of 1827. Copies of the call, finding their 
way to South Carolina, fell like sparks on tinder. 
Conventions met, debated wrathfully and resolved 
that ‘‘we are treated as colonies,”’ or that ‘‘the pro- 
ceedings such as we complain of . . . are but 
too well calculated to bring in the dangerous in- 
quiry, ‘In what manner are -we benefited by the 
Union?’ ”’ 

The Harrisburg Convention met July 30, 1827. 
Taught by the fate of the recent woolen bill, the 
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friends of that industry drew to their support all 
the interests which desired protection. A memorial 
was addressed to Congress asking for a specific 
duty of twenty cents a pound on wool, to be in- 
creased annually until the limit of fifty cents was 
reached. Duties on woolen fabrics were proposed, 
similar to those contained in the former bill, with 
increased duties on cotton, flax, hemp, iron, steel, 
and distilled spirits. 

December 3, the twentieth Congress met for its 
first session. For the first time in the history of 
the country, a majority of both Houses opposed the 
administration. 'The House chose for Speaker, 
Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, a staunch sup- 
porter of Jackson. Rollin C. Mallory of Vermont, 
a protectionist, was continued as chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures, to which the Harris- 
burg memorial was referred; but a majority of 
the committee members were of the opposition. 
The Jackson party in the House cared not one whit 
for protection; it wished to attract neither the 
hatred of the South by passing a tariff bill, nor 
that of the North by blocking tariff legislation. 
Consequently the Committee on Manufactures was 
busily engaged in over-ruling the wishes of its 
chairman in spite of the adverse and favorable 
memorials, protests, and petitions showered upon 
Congress from all quarters. 

In the fullness of time a hybrid bill was brought 
forth; a legislative monstrosity whose features 
would, it was hoped, disgust North, South, East, 
and West at first sight. The plan, as agreed upon 
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by Jackson’s adherents and the Southern members, 
was to force a vote upon this bill, the Northern 
Jackson men supporting it to the last. The South, 
as a matter of course, would vote against it, and, 
presumably, the Adams men would also revolt 
against the provisions of the bill made purposely 
repugnant to the North. Thus the Jackson party 
would have no trouble in preserving its credit with 
both sides. 

The plan missed success by a narrow margin 
only. In the House the majority of New England 
members voted against the bill, but the numerical 
preponderance of the great Middle States, with the 
solid vote of Kentucky and scattering votes from 
Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, and Virginia, carried the 
bill through against the South and East. If the 
vote of the Senate had followed more nearly the 
line traced by the vote of the House, the bill would 
have been lost; but here the New England votes 
balanced evenly, while Ohio with two, and Loui- 
siana and Tennessee with one vote each, favored 
the measure. 

Webster, who voted for the act, believed that 
as far as his constituents were concerned, the good 
features outweighed the bad. As for the dismayed 
Southerners, they saw in the success of the bill no 
mere accident, but a trick by which they had been 
cunningly outwitted. Though the secret was kept 
for nearly a decade, Van Buren and Jackson’s close 
friend, Senator Haton of Tennessee, were marked 
as the traitors. At all events the “‘tariff of abom- 
inations’’ was an accomplished fact. 
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The act, as passed, increased the duty on woolen 
goods to forty-five per cent., with minimum valu- 
ations at fifty cents, at one, two and a half, and four 
dollars. The dollar minimum was especially harm- 
ful, for the greater part of the domestic woolens 
of that value. Whatever advantage an increase in 
rates might have afforded the manufacturers was 
more than counterbalanced by a fifty per cent. duty 
on raw wool, plus a specific duty of four cents a 
pound, amounting to a prohibitive rate for cheaper 
grades. A duty on iron and steel, while acceptable 
to the iron-workers of Pennsylvania, was another 
handicap on textile manufactures; as was an in- 
crease of the duty on indigo to fifty cents a pound. 

A duty of from three to five cents a pound on 
lead was conceded to Missouri and Illinois. Ken- 
tucky was placated by a rate. of $60 a ton on hemp, 
which angered the shipping districts of Maine; and 
by five cents a square yard on hempen bagging for 
cotton, which was equally odious to the cotton- 
growing States. Duties on raw flax and sail-duck 
still further offended the shipping interests; and 
ten cents a gallon on molasses aroused a storm 
throughout New England. The slender remnant of 
West Indian trade was threatened with complete 
extinction when fish and timber could no longer 
be exchanged for molasses to be consumed at home 
or manufactured into New England rum. The 
molasses duty, however, partly conciliated Loui- 
siana as a producer of native molasses, and was 
assumed to be favorable to the Western States, by 
depriving native whisky of its chief competitor, the 
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rum of New England. A minimum valuation was 
fixed for imported cotton cloths; and the articles 
named, together with the silks, window-glass, and 
distilled spirits, comprised the list on which in- 
creased duties were laid. 

The South flamed with resentment when the 
passage of the bill was announced. Flags hung at 
half-mast on the shipping in Charleston harbor; 
excited people at public meetings urged the people 
of the South to boycott the produce of the West and 
the manufactures of the North and East; news- 
papers urged retaliation of many kinds. Charles 
C. Pinkney offered as a toast on the anniversary 
of the battle of Fort Sullivan, ‘‘The battle of the 
28th of June, and the tariff of June 28—Let New 
England beware how she imitates the old.’’ 
Against Kentucky the feeling was intense. ‘‘The 
hemp of Kentucky’’ was toasted in Charleston as 
“better suited for cravats for the Kentuckians and 
tariffites than for the covering of the South Car- 
olina cotton.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Presidential campaign was 
opening noisily. The tariff was not, properly 
speaking, an issue, but an adventitious circum- 
stance. Adams was only a moderate protectionist, 
but the administration which contained Henry 
Clay was, of course, committed to a protective sys- 
tem. The Jackson men ran with the hare and 
hunted with the hounds in the tariff question. 
Indiana’s Legislature, puzzled by the conflicting 
statements of Jackson’s friends, South and West, 
in regard to the General’s sentiments upon internal 
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improvements and protection, asked him to state 
his views and were referred to his published letter 
of 1824, advocating a ‘‘ judicious tariff’’—a phrase 
which now proved to contain Delphic powers of 
double interpretation. 

The issue between the parties was not one of 
opinion, but of sentiment, except for the tariff 
question, where the lines of cleavage were sectional 
and not social. The beliefs and theories of the 
back-country pioneer, the farmer of the Middle 
States, the ‘poor white’’ of the South, were ill de- 
fined and unharmonious; but all felt clearly and 
distinctly that the educated, the rich, the ‘‘well- 
born,’’ had practically ruled and had ruled too long. 
The ‘‘Revolution of 1801”’ was a victory of demo- 
cratic theory; yet it was directed and led by men 
who had dared to think and to clothe their thoughts 
in formulas. 

The result of 1828 had its rise in the shadowy, 
instinctive prejudices of men who had no facility 
with formulas, but who resented an implied superi- 
ority on the part of those whom they had chosen 
to rule, and who felt or reasoned that all would be 
well could they but place in the office of chief ex- 
ecutive a man who had received no advantages of 
birth, early training, or inherited wealth which 
they themselves did not possess. 

However, Jackson’s personality gave him more 
than negative strength as a candidate. Unpolished 
frontier soldier that he was, his manner in public, 
where the trained civilian Adams was ill at ease, , 
was full of distinction and charm. Self-confident, 
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positive, unhesitating where Adams was scrupulous 
and reserved; Jackson gratified the popular desire 
for a masterful man. Jackson could be open, 
hearty, and frank while evading a question he did 


not choose to answer; Adams’ bluntness never took: 


any one into confidence. 

The cry of ‘‘bargain and corruption’’ never 
ceased throughout the whole campaign. The great- 
est sensation was excited by the Carter Beverly let- 
ter published in April, 1827. The writer professed 
to have heard Jackson say that Clay’s friends had 
proposed to make Jackson President if a promise 
could be secured that Adams would not be made 
Secretary of State. At first Clay refused to believe 
the story, but the substance of it found other 
vouchers; Beverly, called upon for his proof, ap- 
pealed to Jackson, who replied that he had obtained 
the information from a member of Congress whose 
word was entitled to full confidence. Clay now 
challenged Jackson to produce proof of his allega- 
tion; Jackson named as his informant James 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania, who, soon afterward, 
made public a conversation with Jackson to which 
the latter had evidently given his own interpreta- 
tion. However, the power of such accusation lay, 
not in the proof, but in the repetition. 

Jackson had many aids, among them Van 
Buren, performing for him the same services that 
he had recently rendered Crawford, who soon won 
over Crawford’s following. At the same time it 
was deemed wise to secure Calhoun’s support by 
nominating him again for the Vice-Presidency. 
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Richard Rush of Pennsylvania was chosen for 
second place on the Adams ticket. The old Con- 
gressional caucus system was dead at last; but 
neither party had, as yet, adopted the idea of a 
national convention. State Legislatures or pop- 
ular conventions endorsed one candidate or another 
throughout the early part of 1828. De Witt Clin- 
ton dying suddenly, Van Buren pronounced a 
graceful and becoming eulogy upon his departed 
rival, and proceeded to gather into his own hands 
the undivided control of New York. 

Never was a campaign more indecently and 
scandalously personal. No fabrication was too 
childish or absurd to be discussed gravely by Con- 
eressmen; no Slander too enormous for the news- 
papers to print. The ‘‘regal magnificence’’ of the 
East Room where the President’s mother had dried 
the family linen, and the equally mythical but 
highly immoral purchase of ‘‘gaming tables and 
gambling furniture,’’ turned out to be in the first 
case a pure falsehood, in the second a billiard table 
and chessmen bought from the President’s private 
purse. 

It was said that Adams had been willing to sac- 
rifice the interests of the West at Ghent; he had 
thrown away the British West Indian trade by im- 
becile mismanagement. An attempt was made to 
assail Jackson in Congress by a motion to inquire 
into the death of six Tennessee militiamen under 
sentence of a court-martial which Jackson had ap- 
proved; but the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
January of 1828, completely exonerated him from 
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all blame in the transaction. The anti-Jackson 
press attacked his marriage, the character of his 
wife, and even his mother, long since dead. Coffin 
handbills were circulated bearing the names of the 
six Tennessee militiamen and of others sentenced 
to military execution by Jackson’s orders. 

Before the summer ended, all doubts as to the 
results were removed. The South and West were 
unmistakably for Jackson; New York and Mary- 
land were the only doubtful Middle States. In Del- 
aware and South Carolina the electors were still 
chosen by the State Legislature; Pennsylvania and 
Ohio voted October 13; the elections were not com- 
pleted until November 14, when it was found that 
a political revolution had taken place, hardly less 
significant than that of 1800. New England re- 
mained faithful to Adams, with the exception of 
a single Maine elector; New Jersey and Delaware 
were for Adams, as were sixteen electors from New 
York, and six from Maryland. Pennsylvania and 
the entire West and South voted solidly for the 
popular hero. With loud and unanimous rejoic- 
ings the Jackson papers chanted triumphantly over 
a corrupt and haughty aristocracy. 

The still angry South forbore threats of violent 
resistance to the tariff, looking forward to redress 
of her grievances under the new President. South 
Carolina had been most deeply incensed; the mem- 
bers of the South Carolina delegation in Congress 
had met shortly after the passage of the tariff act 
to discuss what could be done, and it was whis- 
pered that treason had been mooted there. The 
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exaggerated talk of the newspapers and convention 
orators came near the perilous verge. 

Calhoun had been asked to prepare, during the 
summer of 1828, a manifesto for the use of the 
Legislature when it met in the autumn session. 
This was the famous exposition of 1828, which as- 
serted that the tariff was unconstitutional, oppress- 
ive, and corrupting in its effects; that the remedy 
against such legislation was to be found in the 
reserved rights of the States to interpose and to 
nullify an unconstitutional act of Congress through 
State conventions; and that appeal to this remedy 
was deferred only because a great political revo- 
lution had just taken place. Alabama and Georgia 
protested also, through their Legislatures, to Con- 
gress; but with the election the crisis was deferred. 

Adams and the Cabinet had long been despond- 
ent in regard to the outcome of the elections. 
Clay’s health was so undermined that he wished 
to retire from office, but yielded to the President’s 
advice that he take a long vacation instead. Bar- 
bour was appointed to succeed Gallatin as min- 
ister to Great Britain. This mission was the last, 
as it was one of the effective services of Gal- 
latin’s active public life. He had arranged for a 
joint occupation of the disputed territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and for referring the Maine 
boundary dispute to arbitration. Peter B. Porter 
of New York was appointed to fill Barbour’s 
place in the Cabinet. 

The expiring twentieth Congress initiated no 


- new measures. The House rejected a bill for the 
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occupation of Oregon, a subject often discussed 
before, but a subject which seemed to many of 
the members utterly wild and chimerical. The 
Committee on the District of Columbia was in- 
structed to inquire into the subject of slavery and 
slave trade within the District, and to report upon 
the expediency of providing for its abolition. The 
Cumberland road was again a proper subject for 
legislation. Money was needed for its mainte- 
nance; the House proposed to adopt the toll-gate 
system which Monroe had disapproved,. but the 
Senate refused its consent. The bill as passed ap- 
propriated $100,000 for general repairs; provided 
for extending the road westward from Zanesville, 
Ohio, and for the construction of a turnpike across 
Indiana. 

Public finances were in excellent condition when 
turned over to the new administration. The reve- 
nues had increased while the public debt had been 
reduced by thirty millions. The amount still due 
on January 1, 1829, was $58,362,000. Adams’ ad- 
ministration had not been successful, for it had 
never possessed the confidence of Congress or of 
the people; but it had been eminently able, upright, 
and economical. Commercial treaties fostered the 
resources and trade of the country as never before; 
the American nation developed into that form 
which it retained until the Civil War. 

Although the retiring President could console 
himself by these reflections, the moment of defeat 
was very bitter. He could never again lead or form 
a party ; and though his political life was not ended, 
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as he believed, it was to be henceforward the 
existence of an Ishmael. Whatever national am- 
bitions had been his were now Clay’s inheritance. 
Moreover, this bitter moment was the one which 
estranged Adams from the Massachusetts Feder- 
alists, some of whom had been his valued friends. 

Giles of Virginia, whose propensity for mali- 
cious trouble-making was still active, had drawn 
from Jefferson’s failing memory a statement that 
Adams had furnished the evidence for the exist- 
ence, in 1808, of a Federalist plot to dissolve the 
Union. Immediately the sons and survivors of the 
Federalist leaders demanded of Adams the specific 
evidence upon which the charge was based. The 
President, in reply, explained his part in the affair; 
asserted that he had never mentioned any names, 
and refused to do so or to publish the grounds for 


_ his opinions. With this answer the angry Feder- 


alists were forced to be content, though Adams col- 
lected his material into an admirably conclusive 
argument, the power of which his opponents 
never knew. It was only to the succeeding genera- 
tion that the full strength of Adams’ position was 
revealed. 

If anything was wanting to complete the out- 
going President’s acute discomfort, his relations 
with his suecessor supplied that defect. Jackson 
arrived in Washington on the day that the electoral 
vote was counted. His wife, an unpretentious, 
pious, and kind-hearted woman to whom he was 
thoroughly devoted, had just died and Jackson 
believed that her life had been shortened by the 
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slanders published against her. The Washington 
National Journal, reputed to be the administration 
organ, had been the leader in these scurrilous at- 
tacks. Jackson, believing—upon no ground what- 
ever—that Adams had inspired these slanders, was 
resolved to hold no personal communication with 
the retiring President. The Marshal of the Dis- 
trict acted as the intermediary in the necessary 
arrangements for the departure of one Pres- 
ident and the reception of another at the White 
House. At the advice of all the Cabinet save Rush, 
Adams decided not to attend the inauguration 
ceremonies, but withdrew to the house which he had 
rented in Washington. John Quincy Adams, like 
his father, left the White House in bitterness of 
heart and was not missed in the festivities of his 
successor’s inauguration. 

Every era is one of transition, but there are 
times which wear the mask of fixity and perma- 
nence while others display visibly the rapid 
changes which are taking place. In many respects 
Adams’ administration marks the end of the period 
which came in with the Revolution. It was a fortu- 
itous circumstance that he was the first President 
whose reputation did not begin with or before that 
time; a mere external coincidence that the fiftieth 
anniversary of American independence fell within 
his administration. In many ways, however, he 
who regards attentively this brief episode in Amer- 
ican history can discover there the rudiments of 
our own times, invisible to citizens of an earlier 
time, 
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The first and most obvious feature, the enthu- 
siasm of the day for internal improvments, for 
industrial expansion, and for speedier communi- 
cation, most readily assures us that we are at the 
beginning of modern times. It was the period of 
the completion of the Erie Canal, of the con- 
struction of numerous western waterways, of the 
‘Baltimore and Ohio Railway. In October, 1825, 
‘‘Clinton’s big ditch’’ was formally opened to traf- 
fic. Governor Clinton, in the steamer Seneca Chief, 
headed a triumphal fleet that passed down the canal 
from Albany to New York, to pour into the At- 
lantic a keg of Lake Erie water, signalizing the 
junction of the lake and the sea. Cannon answered 
cannon, publishing the news along the route. 

Freight could now be moved from New York to 
Buffalo for four cents a mile—a revolutionary 
rate; and the sight of droves of cattle on canal 
freight-boats, at first accounted almost fabulous, 
soon became commonplace. From Chicago and the 
ports on the ‘Western Lakes, fleets of sailing ves- 
sels, soon to be replaced by steamers, brought to 
Buffalo the products of the back country. The 
entire Northwest felt the impulse in better prices, 
more numerous markets, and rapidly increasing | 
demands for exports. Canals were the hobby of 
the day ; and it was not so much the lack of Federal 
aid as the development of another and still more 
novel means of transportation which prevented the 
country from being covered with a network of 
internal waterways. Steamboats were beginning 
to be found upon the navigable rivers in all the 
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populated portions of the country, and even so cen- 
sorious an observer as Mrs. Trollope was forced to 
admit that the river passenger steamers were, in 
the eyes of a foreigner, splendid and luxurious 
conveyances. 

There had been built, from 1809 to 1827, a num- 
ber of short railways of primitive construction in 
various parts of the United States. John Stevens 
of Hoboken, whose enduring monument is an in- 
stitution for technical instruction, attempted to 
prove, as early as 1811, the superiority of railways 
and steam carriages over canal navigation. By the 


time the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


was organized in 1827, the Stockton and Darlington 
road in England had demonstrated that steam was 
the coming motive power for land as well as for 
water traffic; yet the directors of the American 
road hesitated before adopting steam. 

The latter half of Adams’ administration saw 
the incorporation of a number of railroads. On 
July 4, 1828, the venerable Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, the only survivor of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, conducted the in- 
_augural ceremonies of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad at Baltimore, ceremonies accompanied by 
a great civic pageant. The use of the new fuel, 
coal, was becoming common and was of the utmost 
value; in fact, was a necessity for the development 
of transportation and manufactures. Lehigh and 
Susquehanna coal began to be marketed in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore in 1820, just in 
season to prevent a fuel famine. 
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Illuminating gas had been displayed as one of 
the attractions of Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia 
as early as 1816. Boston adopted gas as a means 
of street lighting in 1822, and New York in the year 
following. Warren and Wood’s Theatre in Balti- 
more was lighted by gas, and at the great ball held 
there in honor of Lafayette’s visit in 1824, the 
guests were amazed and delighted at the effect pro- 
duced when the lights, which had been turned low, 
were suddenly turned on to their full extent. The 
use of gas did not spread rapidly, however, for the 
reason that all long pipe for the mains had to be 
imported from England. 

Throughout the Middle and Eastern States, 
manufactures were keeping pace with development 
in other forms. There were in New Hampshire 
sixty cotton mills, over three hundred tanneries, 
more than two hundred bark mills, and a number of 
paper mills. Massachusetts boasted one hundred 
and sixty-one mills and factories, representing 
a capital of thirty millions. Providence, which 
claimed to be the richest city of its size in the 
world, counted within its environs one hundred 
and fifty manufacturing establishments. Cloth, 
paper, carpets, glass, porcelain, iron, and leather 
goods were made in New York; the banks of the 
Hudson from Albany to New York were lined with 
factories. In Pennsylvania the coal and iron in- 
dustries were advancing rapidly. Maryland was 
hindered by slave labor and the industrial habits 
of a slaveholding community; yet Baltimore was 
not merely a busy port, but as well a prosperous 
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manufacturing city. Industrial progress stopped, 
however, with tidewater Virginia, though Wheel- 
ing and some other western towns began to stir 
in emulation of their ‘northern neighbors. West- 
ward to the Mississippi the country was awake to 
the increasing opportunities, and already Pitts- 
burg, Steubenville, and Cincinnati were thriving 
industrial centres. 

In other countries the new power, steam, and 
the novel, complex machinery to which it gave rise, 
could scarcely be applied to any industry not al- 
ready highly developed under more primitive con- 
ditions. In America commercial manufactures 
arose with the introduction of the factory system 
and of steam or water driven machinery. More 
than half a continent was still to be exploited when 
steamboats and locomotives came into use. The 
industrial change on this side the Atlantic caused 
no such shock and was attended by no such violence 
as in the Old World; no workmen’s mob wrecked 
machinery or burned factories. It is possibly not 
so immediately obvious that the moral and social 
effects of the industrial revolution were deeper 
and wider than where it was introduced with such 
violent social convulsions. 

The American type was forming when the 
American was called upon to keep pace with swift- 
moving, complicated machinery; the effect of ad- 
justment intensified and fixed the habit.of nervous, 
concentrated, and restless haste, of keen effort and 
impatience at waste; in a word, the soil was made 
ready for the unrestricted tropical growth of the 
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“competitive system,’’ and the American intol- 


erance of restraint upon individual action insured 
to that system the widest field for development. 

There was a prophetic warning from the South, 
that while the burden of the system fostered by the 
tariff now fell upon the non-manufacturing sec- 
tions of the country, the ultimate result would be 
to create monopolies equally oppressive to all sec- 
tions. ‘‘No system,’’ said Calhoun, ‘‘can be more 
efficient to rear up a moneyed aristocracy. Its 
tendency is to make the rich richer, the poor poorer. 
Heretofore in our country, this tendency has dis- 
played itself principally in its effects as regards 
the different sections—but the time will come when 
it will produce the same results between the several 
classes in the manufacturing States.”’ 

Such forebodings seemed to many Northerners 
of the day like the figments of a disordered imagi- 
nation, but already the swelling population of New 
England and the Middle States rendered the con- 
dition and number of the unemployed a serious 
problem. Seventy-five cents for twelve hours of 
unskilled labor was abundant pay; he was fortu- 
nate indeed who was assured of it every working 
day in the year. Industries which employed thou- 
sands of men at from five to twelve dollars a week 
were obvious and immediate blessings. The entire 
family of the working man might be employed also; 
adding, for each individual, from fifty cents to two 
dollars to the weekly family income. 

Such an opportunity, far from being slighted, 
was held to be a positive good. No one dreamed of 
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questioning a parent’s right to make his child use- 
ful to him in any way he thought best. Nor was 
the condition of these employed children by any 
means as bad as that of child operatives to-day. 
The hours were long, but the labor was light or in- 
termittent. The free public school system did not 
generally exist, and laws for compulsory education 
were quite inconceivable. To that day and genera- 
tion, to have objected to the employment of these 
idle little hands, or to have suggested that they 
might better be employed in play, would have 
seemed the most foolish and unpractical fastid- 
iousness. 

The factory system gave also the first impulse 
toward the economic and social independence of 
women. Hitherto, only necessity had caused a 
woman to think of earning money for her own sup- 
port or that of others. Unless a woman was quali- 
fied to preside over a young ladies’ seminary, a 
dame-school, or a boarding-house, almost the only 
gainful occupations open to her were those of sew- 
ing or household service, from which the net income 
would be from fifty cents to a dollar a week. The 
factories offered from two dollars to four dollars, 
or even six dollars a week, of which one dollar and 
a quarter would suffice for board if the mill-girl 
did not live at home. 

Under these conditions the daughters of respec- 
table farmers, serious, ambitious girls, flocked to 
the factory towns. Their work, like that of the chil- 
dren, did not require the constant application that 
similar work does to-day; in the intervals they read 
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or studied. Foreigners were amazed at the sight 
of hundreds of young women living remote from 
their families, free from all surveillance and ab- 
solutely untouched by scandal. ‘Lowell, with its 
steeple-crowned factories,’’ the Frenchman Chev- 
alier wrote, ‘‘resembles a Spanish town with its 
convents, but with this difference, that in Lowell 
you meet no rags nor Madonnas, and that the nuns 
of Lowell, instead of working sacred hearts, spin 
and weave cotton.”’ 

Actually, therefore, whatever might be the pre- 
dictions of the South, the factory system was not 
making the poor of the North poorer; and the 
North, impressed only by the improvident habits, 
reckless waste, and tenacious conservatism firmly 
rooted south of the Potomac, impatiently put aside 
the Southern argument that the economic retro- 
gression of that district was due to the tariff. Even 
the once imperial Virginia had now lost both her 
former political ascendency and her superiority in 
wealth and population, being outstripped by New 
York and Pennsylvania, once Virginia’s political 
follower. Boeotian Pennsylvania now prided her- 
self on being the home of the ‘‘ American System,’’ 
and even aroused sufficient spirit to deride her 
former preceptress for preferring fine words and 
beautiful theories to deeds. ‘‘Where,’’ asked the 
Pennsylvanian Niles, ‘‘are her common schools, 
her turnpike roads, noble bridges, and useful 
canals ?”’ 

Both North and South agreed that the ‘‘excess 
of an unfortunate species of population’’ was a 
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heavy handicap in the race for economic suprem- 
acy. Slavery as yet was a primary source of social 
and economic differences between the North and 
South rather than a political issue, even though its 
political aspect had assumed immense proportions 
during the Missouri struggle, and, henceforward, 
was ever present in the political consciousness of 
the South. The national government carefully 
avoided contact with the ‘‘peculiar institution,’’ 
yet a curious resentful suspicion marked the polit- 
ical attitude of the slaveholder. In one breath he 
deplored slavery as a curse, defined it as a blemish 
peculiar to the elect peoples of the earth, and de- 
manded that all tongues should keep silence on the 
subject. 

The difficulties of the situation are well illus- 
trated by the collision between the Federal govern- 
ment and South Carolina over the Negro Seamen 
act of that State. In 1822 the plot of a negro insur- 
rection was discovered in Charleston. The leader 
was a free black, and help had been solicited from 
Hayti through the agency of negroes on board ships 
which entered Charleston harbor. The movement 
was stamped out by means of executions and ban- 
ishment; but among the stringent laws to which the 
danger gave rise, was one that any free negro or 
colored person on board of any vessel entering 
Charleston harbor should be seized by the sheriff 
and jailed until his ship was ready to clear, when 
the master of the vessel must pay costs of detention 
and take the negro away. The penalty for failure 
to pay costs and remove the prisoner was a fine of 
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$1000, imprisonment for two months for the master 
of the vessel, and the sale of the negro into slavery. 
The cost and inconvenience of such procedure 
to masters of vessels employing free blacks was 
necessarily great; and when negroes, who were 
Negro British subjects, were dragged from the decks of 
ee British ships, the United States faced an inter- 
national complication. After repeated and vig- 
orous remonstrance from the British minister at 
Washington, the Secretary of State laid the South 
Carolina act before Attorney-General Wirt for his 
opinion. Wirt pronounced the act unconstitutional 
because it interfered with the Federal right of reg- 
ulating commerce and infringed upon the treaty 
rights of various nations in amity with the United 

States. 
No irregularity could be perceived in the Negro 
Seamen act by the Senate of South Carolina; but, 
were it so, that body claimed that the duty of 
guarding against insubordination or insurrection 

A sit: 

nation among the colored people was paramount to ‘‘all 
thathad Jaws, all treaties, all constitutions,’’ and arose from 
two sides the law of self-preservation. That a social system, 
which compelled for its preservation a disregard 
of ‘‘all laws, all treaties, all constitutions,’’ must be 
radically defective and doomed ultimately to de- 
struction, should have been sufficiently apparent. 
Governor Troup of Georgia added his protest 
against this ‘‘officious and impertinent intermed- 
dling with our domestic concerns. ‘‘Very soon,”’ 
he said, ‘‘the United States government, discarding 
the mask, will openly lend itself to a combination 
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of fanatics for the destruction of everything 
valuable in the Southern country. One movement 
of Congress, unresisted by you, and all is lost. 
If this matter be an evil, it is our own; if it bea 
sin, we can implore the forgiveness of it; to remove 
it we ask not either sympathy or assistance. IL 
entreat you, therefore, most earnestly, now that it 
is not too late, to step forth and, having exhausted 
the argument, to stand by your arms.’’ 

To the unprejudiced observer, the issue upon 
which Governor Troup would sound his call to arms 
might seem to be somewhat in doubt. The Federal 
government had received repeated blunt demands 
from Great Britain for redress and reparation for 
the injuries suffered by British subjects. Inatten- 
tion to slighter causes than these had led to war. 
The Secretary of State had expressed the Presi- 
dent’s hope that South Carolina would remedy the 
inconvenience, and the Attorney-General had pro- 
nounced the acts of South Carolina unconstitu- 
tional. Finally the government at ‘Washington 
was driven to practical confession of its own help- 
lessness. 

These were the injuries of which Governor 
Troup complained. Something might be learned, 
however, from his passionate demands and from 
South Carolina’s reply to the Federal government. 
This was that the slaveholding communities 
claimed to possess a class of rights, different in 
weight and character to those of the other common- 
wealths, and these rights were to be considered 
primarily in any dispute between the sections. Nor 
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is it difficult to see that this must be so in any social 
organization composed of two parts, each differing 
from the other in its fundamental basis. The civil- 
ization of the North rested upon the free individ- 
ual; that of the South upon the slave, and slavery 
has invariably required special apologists, special 
privileges, and special laws for its existence. 

The work of emancipation north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line was completed July 4, 1827, when all 
slaves within the State of New York became free. 
Forty years before it had seemed possible that 
slavery would be extinguished voluntarily south of 
that line, but any expectation of such a result was 
now known to be a delusion. The great expanding 
West challenged both slavery and anti-slavery 
parties to a struggle for predominance. Six of the 
twelve anti-slavery papers published in the United 
States in 1828, were issued west of the Alleghanies. 
A bitter struggle took place in Illinois from 1822 
to 1824 which had for its object the introduction of 
slavery into that commonwealth by the alteration 
of its constitution. The anti-slavery party rallied 
about Governor Coles, himself of Southern birth; 
the State was almost evenly divided, but freedom 
prevailed. 

Meanwhile, in every section of the country, free 
negroes were regarded with distrust or feared as 
a menace to good government. In some of the 
Eastern and Middle States they were allowed 
minor political privileges; in many, their civil 
rights were abridged. Delaware and Maryland, 
with most of the Western and Southern States, had 
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laws intended to discourage or prohibit free 
negroes from becoming residents.. The American 
Colonization Society was formed, as Randolph 
expressed it, not to aid emancipation, but to relieve 
this country of the dangerous class of free blacks. 

While the old seaboard States were drawing 
further apart in their views, west of the Allegha- 
nies a new group of commonwealths was growing 
up, neither distinctively Southern nor Northern in 
their views, but which represented, in its earliest 
stages, that spirit which was later termed Amer- 
icanism. Except along the better known highways 
of settlement, much of the country between the 
mountains and the Mississippi was still sparsely 
settled, with few towns and scattered clearings. 
Wealth was beginning to accumulate in the older 
communities; Kentucky’s products formed an 
important trade, especially with Virginia and the 
Carolinas; Alabama was rising into importance as 
a cotton-growing State; Ohio with her agricultural 
products, her growing manufactures, and her water 
communication with both New York and New 
Orleans markets, had outstripped in population 
all but four of the original States. 

Industrial depression, poverty, and lack of op- 
portunity abroad, contrasted strongly with the free- 
dom of America, giving rise to many plans for the 
formation of ideal communities. In 1805, George 
Rapp of Wiirtemberg purchased a tract of land 
about twenty-five miles from Pittsburg, and there, 
with some hundreds of followers, formed the town 
of Harmony, a religious community. Rapp and his 
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associates were vine-growers, for which the soil 
and the climate of their new home were unfavor- 
able. In 1815, a New Harmony was established on 
the Wabash River, where some three hundred acres 
were under cultivation and extensive buildings 
were built. But no industry or labor of the Rapp 
ped community could reproduce the vine-clad hills of 
'Wiurtemberg in the Wabash valley. That stubborn 
foe of the pioneer, malaria, laid hold upon the Rap- 
pites and their remaining enthusiasm was speedily 
shaken out of them. Deliverance came in the 
person of Robert Owen, a Scotchman, to whom, in 
1824, the people of New Harmony sold the town 
and thirty thousand acres of land. The Har- 
monists went back to Pennsylvania and established 
Harmon. at Kconomy a communistic Eden until the serpent 
Ci entered in 1831, in the person of one Bernhard 
Economy Miieller, who called himself Count Maximilian de 
Leon, and who was probably the natural son of a 

famous German archbishop. 
Robert Owen was the son of a famous post- 
master of Newton, a little village in Wales, near the 
Early English border. When a child he was noted for 
lifeof his activity of body and mind. At the age of ten 
Soe he says that he had learned there was something 
fundamentally wrong with all religions; at nine- 
teen he was manager of a factory employing five 
hundred persons, and before he was thirty had 
purchased the New Lanark Mills on the Clyde, 
which had been founded in 1785 by Richard Ark- 
wright and David Dale. Early in his life, as man- 
ager of a factory, Owen had noted that owners were 
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more careful of the dead than of the living ma- 
chinery; so when, in 1814, he obtained full control 
of the New Lanark Mills, he put in operation a 
systematic care of the operatives. 

In ten years New Lanark and Owen became 
famous. Napoleon and the Czar of Russia were 
interested in his theories. His writings were 
widely read in Europe and America. He became 
intimate with many of the leading economists of 
his day, and himself began the movement for the 
regulation of child labor by law. The industrial 
depression after the peace caused widespread dis- 
aster which Owen believed could be remedied only 
by villages of unity and cooperation. About 1817 
he began to spread abroad his own peculiar views 
respecting religion, which aroused great opposition 
at home, and he was about to modify his plans when 
he heard that the settlement upon the Wabash 
River was for sale. In April, 1825, Owen bought 
20,000 acres for $150,000, settling nine hundred of 
his followers in New Harmony. 

The settlement failed to prosper according to 
Owen’s wishes, but in 1826, when he assumed per- 
sonal direction of the colony, industry revived, and 
for a time there was the greatest prosperity under 
a régime purely socialistic. Inthe same year Owen 
published his declaration of moral and mental in- 
dependence which condemned private ownership of 
property, the marriage bond, and all systems of 
religion. From this time the American people 
looked with disfavor upon his plan and the useful- 
ness of the settlement was at anend. ‘Within a year 
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most of the land was sold to individuals; many of 
the inhabitants removed to other places in America 
or went back to England: 

Among the many similar experiments, one of 
the most interesting was that begun by Frances 
Wright at Nashoba, Tennessee. Born at Dundee 
in 1795, the daughter of a wealthy gentleman who 
inclined to the French school of political revolu- 
tionists and circulated Paine’s “Rights of Man’’; 
deprived of her parents in childhood and conduct- 
ing her own education in her own way, Frances 
Wright became an ardent advocate of democracy 
and expected to find an ideal government in the 
New World. At the age of nineteen she came to 
the United States. Like most of her countrymen, 
she put her impressions in print under the title of 
‘‘Views of Society and Manners in America.”’ 
From 1821 to 1824, she was a member of La- 
fayette’s family in Paris, but in the ‘latter year 
returned to America, determined to attempt the 
elevation of the negro race and the abolition of 
slavery. 

Miss Wright believed that the system adopted 
by Owen at New Harmony, if applied to the slave, 
would teach him habits of industry and thrift and 
enable him to become self-supporting. She pro- 
posed that part of the public lands in the Southern 
States should be set aside as locations for colonies 
upon which two or three hundred slaves should be 
settled who would till the land on the cooperative 
basis, and eventually purchase their freedom with 
their earnings. At Nashoba, near Memphis, a tract 
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of several thousand acres was bought and negro 
Slaves were set to work under a Shaker overseer. 
The labor of the slaves was to be paid for at regular 
rates, and the surplus, after paying for cost of food 
and clothing, was to form a fund for emancipa- 
tion and a start to independent cultivation. The 
Nashoba land was poor; the negroes, no longer 
fearing the lash, worked ineffectively or not at all; 


overwork and exposure compelled Miss Wright to | 


return to England and to give up her Nashoba ex- 
periment. She returned to America, however, and 
became one of the best known members of the little 
group which was then making the name of the Ohio 
Valley well known in Europe. Although intense, 
radical, and hence unpopular, Miss Wright had 
many warm, appreciative friends in her own cir- 
cle. Her chief merit is that she found and at- 
tempted, under the most adverse conditions, a cure 
for the disease of slavery which was sapping the 
strength of the republic. 

To render the political and social ferment more 
active, various parties sprang up which had for 
their object the general improvement of the con- 
ditions of the masses of the people. In New York 
there was a workingman’s party, which began the 
publication of the Workingman’s Advocate. Re- 
form was everywhere the battle-ery of the discon- 
tented, and to this party there was added another 
of strange origin. 

Early in 1826, it was reported that one William 
Morgan of Batavia, New York, was about to pub- 
lish a book revealing the secrets of I ree-masonry, 
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in revenge for a slight that had been put upon him 
in the organization of a local lodge. Apparently a 
few Masons had become alarmed and attempted to 
prevent the publication of the book by a series of 
petty persecutions of which Morgan was the vic- 
tim. An attempt was made to burn his printing- 
office, and numerous suits were brought against 
him. Morgan was in jail on one of these charges, 
when, at nine o’clock, September 12, his debt was 
paid, he was released, and near the jail door was 
seized and forced into a waiting carriage which 
drove rapidly in the direction of Rochester. On the 
following morning, September 14, Morgan was said 
to have been taken to the magazine of the then de- 
serted Fort Niagara, and from that time no trace of 
him was ever found. ; 

The excitement over Morgan’s disappearance 
was increased by the indictment of the men who 
had taken part in his abduction. After pleading 
guilty they were sentenced to imprisonment for 
terms ranging from one month to two years. These 
pleas of guilty, said the anti-Masons, were made to 
conceal the truth, and shield the real criminals. 
Conventions were held, resolutions adopted, peti- 
tions sent up to the Legislature until the whole of 
New York State was divided; and out of this divi- 
sion same the anti-Masoniec party which affected, 
more or less, all the Northern States between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi River. 

Our American of the West, at the close of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, was opin- 
ionated, headstrong, and turbulent in politics. 
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These qualities sometimes brought collision be- 
tween the State and national government, as in the 
case of Ohio, when an attempt was made to tax the 
Bank in defiance of the Federal authorities. It 
was, however, their own individual independence 
for which these Western citizens were jealous and 
not that of their States. Their solid attachments 
were for the Union that had given them birth, great 
as might be their pride in the State which was 
the work of their own hands. 

Americans were already a reading people; and, 
then as now, an ephemeral literature occupied 
muich of their attention. Newspapers of that day 
were, of course, small affairs, compared with our 
modern journals, yet in audacity and sensational 
falsehood they would lose little by comparison. 
For more solid and permanent literature, the 
American relied chiefly on cheap reprints of Eng- 
lish books. Yet an American literature, by no 
means contemptible, was attracting the attention 
of the people. Irving and Cooper were read on 
both sides the Atlantic; Halleck, Drake, Percival, 
and Sprague produced political rhymed satires as 
well as lyrics that time has spared. 

Wigs and knee-breeches had passed and with 
them the Revolutionary type. The American of 
1828 was essentially the American of to-day— 
unceremonious, iconoclastic, resourceful, and ag- 
gressive. The type possessed, too, the accentuated 
faults of a precocious youth, who, left to make his 
living by competing with his elders, learns to dis- 
trust all human beings but himself. The rise of the 
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Holy Alliance intensified the feeling that the young 
republic had not a friend among the older nations 
of the earth. The chief consolation lay in reflecting 
that monarchies were associations of knaves and 
dupes and that America was the land favored by 
Heaven. 
This irrepressible, buoyant, self-confident opti- 
mism appealed to a few strangers, chiefly those 
First Who came here with prepossessions in favor of re- 
ieee publicanism. Generally speaking, however, it must 
favorable be admitted that we did not, as a nation, please at 
sight. Most foreigners thought us ill-mannered, 
insufferably vain, boastful, and absurdly sensitive 
to criticism. The fact is that neither Americans 
nor Kuropeans could easily form correct impres- 
sions. In literature and the arts that minister to 
cultured leisure, this country had produced noth- 
ing, nor could anything be justly expected of it. 
Had Americans in general been able to estimate 
more truly the great and splendid work under their 
Onreres’ hands, the foundation of free commonwealths and 
splendid subjugation of a continent, they might have replied 
work with Roman equanimity to criticisms on their lit- 
erary and artistic sterility, that they had no time 
for such matters. 
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CHAPTER LXxX. 
THE REIGN OF ANDREW JACKSON 


Swarms of social Goths and Vandals besieged 
the Capitol on the day of Jackson’s inauguration. 
The new President, standing on the east portico of 
the building, now ready for the first time for such 
use, read his inaugural address, a dignified, non- 
committal paper, in which there was one paragraph 


of absorbing interest to the listening multitude 


below. 

“The recent demonstration of public opinion 
inscribes on the list of executive duties, in char- 
acters too legible to be overlooked, the task of re- 
form which will require particularly the correction 
of those abuses that have brought the patronage of 
the Federal government into conflict with the free- 
dom of elections, and the counteraction of those 
causes which have disturbed the rightful course 
of appointment and have placed or continued 
power in unfaithful or incompetent hands.”’ 

Hardly had Jackson concluded his address and 
ridden away, when a disorderly rabble set out for 
the White House at a rapid if undignified gait, 
since each one wanted to be the first to welcome 
the people’s President. Never had such sights 
been seen. The appearance of a servant with re- 


freshments was the signal for plundering rush; 
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a small fortune would hardly pay for the china 
and glass broken in the joyous melée. As the 
throng became denser, hiding the President from 
view, men climbed with muddy, democratic boots 
upon the chairs and sofas to secure better points 
of observation. 

Adams’ Cabinet had no adequate conception of 
the nature of the political revolution just then 
accomplished, for there was a question, decided 
now and for the future in the affirmative, whether 
the advisers of the former President should at once 
resign. The new Cabinet officers were Martin Van 
Buren of New York, Secretary of State; Samuel 
D. Ingham of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the 
Treasury; John N. Eaton of Tennessee, Secretary 
of War; John Branch of North Carolina, Secretary 
of the Navy; John McP. Berrien of Georgia, 
Attorney-General. John McLean of Ohio was con- 
tinued at the head of the Post-office, and, that his 
eminent talents might be as useful as possible, he 
was made a member of the Cabinet, a distinction 
which the Postmaster-General has ever since re- 
tained. McLean’s sound business sense comported 
badly with the Jacksonian policy of reform, and 
he was speedily banished to the bench of the 
Supreme Court to fill, somewhat unwillingly, the 
place of the deceased Trimble. His office was taken 
by William T. Barry of Kentucky. 

Jackson’s first Cabinet was not an assemblage 
of eminent ability; its members owed their places 
to political services rendered to their chief or to 
his personal friendship for them. Van Buren was 
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the only man of marked powers, and his reputation 
was that of an adroit party manager. Haton was 
Jackson’s personal friend; he and Ingham were 
the reputed authors of the ‘‘bargain and corrup- 
tion’’ documents which the obliging Kremer had 
fathered. Branch and Berrien were men of re- 
spectable ability, but conspicuous chiefly for their 
opposition to the last administration. Ingham, 
Branch, and Berrien were Calhoun men, but not 
Calhoun’s candidates for their respective positions. 
Had Jackson’s constitutional amendment been 
adopted—that amendment without which ‘‘it re- 
quires no depth of thought to become convinced 
that corruption will become the order of the day” 
—his present Cabinet could not have been formed. 
Every member of that Cabinet, save Barry, was 
drawn directly from Congress. 

Yet it would be most unjust to accuse Jackson 
of fostering corruption. His were the attributes, 
commonly styled feminine, of the active untrained 
mind; keen perceptions, apparently instinctive 
Sagacity, arriving at conclusions by leaps across 
yawning pitfalls of logic, unbounded faith in the 
correctness of his judgment, strong personal at- 
tachments, and complete inability to distinguish 
between principles and personalities. He, Jack- 
son, was the chosen representative of the Amer- 
ican people; his friends were the friends, and his 
enemies the enemies, of the people. How, then, 
could the people’s interests suffer in the hands of 
their friends? Whoever opposed Jackson com- 
mitted Jése majesté against the sacred people. 
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‘‘King Numbers,’’ said a Jacksonian orator, ‘‘is 
the legitimate sovereign of all the country. Gen- 
eral Jackson, President of these United States, is 
the representative, the only lawful representative, 
of King Numbers.”’ 

Jackson’s faithful follower, Swartwout, who 
was rewarded with the collectorship of New York, 
where he presently proved a defaulter for a large 
amount, insisted that ‘‘no d—d rascal who made 
use of his office or its profits for the purpose of 
helping Mr. Adams in and General Jackson out 
of power is entitled to the least lenity or mercy 
save that of hanging.’’ Four years later, Marcy 
of New York put the matter more succinctly when 
he said, ‘‘To the victor belong the spoils of the 
enemy.”’ 

Tt would be unjust to put upon Jackson, or any 
of his advisers, the whole and direct responsibility 
for the introduction of the ‘‘spoils system’’ into 
national politics. Jackson sincerely believed that 
Adams’ appointments were made corruptly. The 
discovery of a single case of dishonesty, that of 
Tobias Watkins, appointed by Adams fourth aud- 
itor of the Treasury, was sufficient to prove his 
ease. Van Buren, a past master in the art of dis- 
pensing patronage, came from a State where the 
spoils system had attained a rank development; yet 
‘Van Buren declared that he preferred an office 
without patronage. The fact was that Jacksonian 
democracy had been drilled into the belief that the 
people had been grievously wronged in the distri- 
bution of Federal offices, and the party would have 
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been disrupted had the administration neglected 
to act on this belief. 

The exact numerical extent of the proscription 
under Jackson is disputed; Benton, Jackson’s zeal- 
ous advocate, places it as low as six hundred and 
ninety ; the common estimate is about two thousand. 
It is certain that more removals were made during 
the first year of Jackson’s administration than 
during the whole previous history of the Federal 
government. Clerks grown gray in the service, 
accustomed to their routine and fit for nothing 
else; veterans of the war of 1812, men with families 
dependent upon them, were dismissed without 
warning to make room for men totally inexperi- 
enced in the duties of their office, too often unquali- 
fied and sometimes totally unfit for trust. Business 
in the city of Washington was so unsettled during 
the summer of 1829 that it was said to be impossible 
for a merchant to make sales or collect debts. 

Jackson, like most autocrats, was inclined to 
depress his official aids to the level of clerks, and 
to seek counsel where he pleased, from unofficial 
or irresponsible sources. Thus the ‘‘ Kitchen Cab- 
inet’? came into being. Major Lewis, brother-in- 
law of the Secretary of War and an old friend of 
Jackson’s, was of much importance in this un- 
official Cabinet while holding a subordinate Treas- 
ury appointment. Amos Kendall, formerly editor 
of a Jackson paper in Kentucky and now appointed 
fourth auditor of the Treasury, was another mem- 
ber of the inner circle; so, for a time, were two 
other editors, Isaac Hill of New Hampshire and 
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General Duff Green of Washington, publisher of 
the Telegraph. 

Tn the diplomatic service, Louis McLane re- 
placed James Barbour at London; William C. 
Rives superseded Brown at Paris, and Cornelius 
P. Van Ness took the place of Alexander H. Everett 
at Madrid. Harrison was called from Colombia to 
make room for Thomas P. Moore of Kentucky. 
William P. Preble was appointed to the Nether- 
lands, and in September, 1829, the Russian mission 
was bestowed upon John Randolph, whose erratic 
career was closing amid signs of mental decay. 
Randolph provoked a scandal by remaining abroad 
and drawing pay for services up to October, 1831, 
while he had actually spent ten days at the court 
to which he was accredited. James Buchanan was 
appointed to the Russian mission early in 1832. 
Poinsett had become involved in a local quarrel in 
Mexico and was recalled in 1829. 

The Bank of the United States could not fail 
to come into collision with the new democracy. It 
was the only great monopoly of those times, a char- 
tered, privileged ‘‘mammoth,’’ obnoxious by the 
very terms of its being to the unreasoning jealousy 
of the masses. Nor had opposition on constitu- 
tional grounds altogether ceased, as well as enmity 
to a corporation considered to be dangerous to the 
rights of local institutions. Popular opinion was 
awed for the moment into a belief that the Bank 
was invulnerable. Its stock stood at 125 on the 
open market, its notes to the amount of 27 millions 
circulated like gold throughout the country, its 
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assets were over 100 millions and its deposits 133 
millions, one-half of which belonged to the gov- 
ernment. 

Complaints were made early in 1829 that some 
of the Southern branches of the Bank, particularly 
in Kentucky, had attempted to influence the elec- 
tion in Adams’ favor. At the same time, McLean 
and R. M. Johnson had tried to induce President 
Biddle to appoint bi-partisan boards of directors. 
After investigation Biddle reported the charges 
of political activity to be unfounded and rejected 
the suggestion of ‘‘political balance’’ because it 
would force on the Bank ‘‘inferior and incom- 
petent persons.”’ 

The next conflict between the Bank and the 
administration arose over the branch at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. This branch had been 
laxly administered, and Jeremiah Mason, an em- 
inent lawyer of great business ability, had been 
placed at its head to inaugurate a policy of reform. 
Mason proceeded to cut off accommodations, to 
eall in loans and to collect debts rigorously, a course 
which was unpleasant to the debtors, and offered 
an opening to politicians. At the instance of Levi 
Woodbury, then Senator from New Hampshire, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in July of 1829, 
opened a correspondence with President Biddle 
concerning the alleged abuses of the Portsmouth 
branch. Biddle pronounced the accusation against 
Mason of political bias in his business actions to 
be groundless; but, at the same time, he took care 
to point out to the Secretary with seemingly 
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unnecessary emphasis that the Bank acknowledged 
no responsibility to the Treasury Department for 
the political opinions of its officers. 

In reply Ingham pointed out to Biddle that the 
administration was empowered to act upon the 
Bank through the appointment or removal of five 
directors, the exaction of weekly statements, the 
inspection of accounts and finally the withdrawal 


’ of the government’s deposits. Still more emphat- 


ically Ingham hinted that if it should appear to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the Bank used its pecuniary power for purposes 
of injustice and oppression he would be faithless to 
his trust if he hesitated to lessen its capacity for 
injury by withdrawing the public deposits from its 
vaults. 

At the same time, Isaac Hill, a subordinate in 
the Treasury, but a much more important man in 
Jackson’s recent councils than his chief, was engi- 
neering an independent attack on the Portsmouth 
branch, beginning with petitions for the appoint- 
ment of a bi-partisan board of directors, and cul- 
minating in an attempt to remove the funds of 
the local pension agency from the Portsmouth 
Bank to a State bank at Concord, of which Hill 
had until lately been president. However, the Ing- 
ham thunder and Hill lightning passed harmlessly 
by, leaving the Bank unscathed. Jackson was even 
reported as praising it and expressing confidence 
in its president, which encouraged Biddle to pro- 
pose a plan for extinguishing twenty millions of the 
national debt in return for a new charter. Jackson 
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thought that Congress had no power to charter a 
bank to operate outside the District of Columbia, 
and added, for himself, ‘‘Ever since I read the his- 
tory of the South Sea Bubble, I have been afraid 
of banks.”’ | 

It was in December, 1829, that fire was opened 
upon the Bank from another quarter. The New 
York Courier and Enquirer suggested the removal 
of deposits to the State banks and the substitution 
of Treasury bills for bank notes. ‘‘ Will the Legis- 
latures of the several States adopt resolutions on 
the subject and instruct their Senators how to 
vote?’’ The South Carolina Legislature responded 
immediately, instructing the representatives from 
the State to oppose the re-charter of the Bank; but 
if a new charter was inevitable, to oppose private 
stockholding. Biddle, in some dismay, hastened 
to retract his declaration of independence and to 
appoint some Jackson men as directors, but the 
submission came too late, if, indeed, it could ever 
have availed. 

The twenty-first Congress met for its first ses- 
sion, December 7, 1829. Andrew Stevenson was 
reélected Speaker by a large majority, more com- 
plimentary to the administration than to himself. 
The President’s message opened with a review of 
foreign affairs in regard to which Jackson, with 
winning candor, announced his policy to be ‘‘to 
ask nothing that is not clearly right, and to submit 
to nothing that is wrong.’’ Passing to domestic 
affairs, Jackson recommended changing the Con- 


stitution to provide for direct popular election of — 
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the President, for limiting the President’s office 
to a single term, and disqualifying for Presidential 
appointment to office any member of Congress who 
had voted in a House election for President. 

The message then recommended a general ex- 
tension of the law limiting terms of Federal office- 
holders to’ four years. Earnestly and sincerely 
Jackson defended ‘‘that rotation which constitutes 
a leading principle in the Republican creed.’’ Ex- 
Rotation perience, he held, was of comparatively little value 

eos to public officials; their duties were, or ought to be, 

mended ‘‘So plain and simple that men of intelligence may 
readily qualify themselves for their performance.”’ 
This was the key to the ‘‘spoils system’’ from 
Jackson’s point of view and that of his more unso- 
phisticated followers, as distinguished from the 
machine spoilsmen. One man was precisely as 
good as another; to believe in the use of special 
gifts or value of special training was nothing less 
than rank heresy. 

On the tariff question Jackson kept warily 
within the range of generalities and self-evident 
facts. Cautious modification of the tariff was nec- 

essary, and local and partisan views ought to give 
ae way to broader considerations in the readjustment 

ofthe made necessary by the approaching extinction of 

Bree the public debt. Reduction of duties on articles 
not competing with domestic produce, on tea and 
coffee especially, was the only definite recom- 
mendation. 

The public revenue was increasing;. the Treas- 
ury was in excellent condition; and by January 1, 
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1830, the public debt would be reduced to $48,565,- 
406, a result for which the Bank received its full 
share of credit. The President recommended that 
the expected surplus of revenue over expenditure, 
after the payment of the national debt, should be 
distributed among the States as a fund for internal 
improvements. 

Near the end of the message were two brief but 
significant paragraphs. ‘‘The charter of the Baak 
of the United States expires in 1836, and its stock- 
holders will most probably apply for a renewal of 
their privileges. In order to avoid the evils result- 
ing from precipitancy in a measure involving such 
important principles and such deep pecuniary in- 
terests, I feel that I can not in justice to the parties 
interested, too soon present it to the deliberate con- 
sideration of the Legislature and the people. Both 
the constitutionality and the expediency of the law 
creating the Bank are well questioned by a large 
portion of our fellow-citizens, and it must be ad- 
mitted by all that it has failed in the great end of 
establishing a uniform currency. 

“‘Under these circumstances, if such an institu- 
tion is deemed essential to the fiscal operation of 
the government, I submit to the wisdom of the 
Legislature whether a national one, founded upon 
the credit of the government and its revenues, 
might not be devised which should avoid all consti- 
tutional difficulties and at the same time secure 
all the advantages to the government and the 
country that were expected to result from the 
present Bank.”’ 
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The message was to Biddle and the friends of 
the Bank a thunderbolt from a clear sky. The 
stock of the Bank fell five points at once. Biddle 
believed the President’s opposition to be merely 
personal, and, therefore, not dangerous. More- 
over, the Senate Committee on Finance and the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, to which 
the financial portions of the message had been 
referred, both reported in favor of the Bank, while 
resolutions introduced into the House in May, 
declaring the Bank unconstitutional, were defeated 
by a large majority. 

Clearly the President had not, as yet, an obe- 
dient Congress. The Senate was particularly re- 
ealcitrant on the subject of nominations. Many 
were opposed, and, to Jackson’s undisguised anger 
and disgust, several of those most important to him 
personally, were rejected outright. ‘‘Let the peo- 
ple know,’’ said Jackson to one of his official 
mouthpieces, ‘‘that, instead of supporting me 
and my measures, Congress is engaged in Presi- 
dent-making.’’ ‘‘Let the Congress go home,’’ he 
threatened, ‘‘and the people will teach them the 
consequence of neglecting my measures and oppos- 
ing my nominations.”’ 

While waiting for this result, Jackson was not 
averse to a little personal instruction. Isaae Hill 
had been appointed to a Treasury office during the 
recess of Congress, and his nomination, now sent to 
the Senate, was rejected by that body. This action 
was based on the slander Hill had published on 
John Quincy Adams, but Jackson believed that the 
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opposition was due to the affair of the Portsmouth 
branch bank. It happened that the term of Levi 
Woodbury, Senator from New Hampshire, was 
about to expire. Mr. Woodbury obligingly con- 
sented to stand aside in Hill’s favor; and the com- 
bined Jackson, Woodbury, and Hill influence in 
New Hampshire swept Hill inte the Senate by a 
most convincing majority. Thus was Hill vindi- 
cated, the Senate rebuked, and Woodbury later 
received his reward. 

Meanwhile, the anti-tariff men of the South, 
who had postponed their grievances for redress 
by the incoming Congress and administration, felt 
their wrongs aggravated by neglect. <A larger 
and graver question than the tariff was at issue, 
however; and the nullification party made up in 
compactness and decision what it lacked in num- 
bers. Moreover, paradoxical as that theory of 
government which includes nullification may seem 
to-day, it had substantial roots in the past; its 
difficult formulas were studied with zeal and re- 
cited with readiness. The creed of the opposite 
side was felt rather than formulated until the 
magic words of Webster made it a living doctrine. 

It was near the end of December, 1829, that 
Senator Samuel A. Foot of Connecticut offered a 
resolution to inquire into the expediency of limit- 
ing the sales of public lands to those already in the 
market and of abolishing the office of Surveyor- 
General. A recent report of the land commis- 
sioners stated that seventy-five millions of acres 
remained unsold, and that the annual sales did not 
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exceed one million acres. Moreover, sales were 
very unequal, depending more upon the progress 
of population and improvements than upon the 
quality of the land. 

The discussion at once took a sectional turn; 
the West was invited to look to the South for sym- 
pathy and support, since both were suffering from 
the selfish policy of the East. The prosperity and 
security of the West depended upon the unre- 
stricted and speedy settlement of the public lands, 
and the East had no right to check immigration 
through its control of Congress. Senator Hayne 
of South Carolina spoke against the measure Jan- 
uary 19, and, passing rapidly to the broader ques- 
tion of public policy, declared that there was no evil 
more to be ‘‘deprecated than the consolidation of 
this government.’’ He opposed any unnecessary 
extension of the powers or influence of the Legis- 
lature or Executive of the Union over the States, 
and, in particular, to ‘‘those partial distributions 
of favors, whether by legislation or appropri- 
ation,’? which tended to ‘“‘spread corruption 
throughout the land; to create an abject spirit 
of dependence; to sow the seeds of dissolution; to 
produce jealousy among the different portions of 
the Union, and finally to sap the very foundations 
of the government itself.’’ 

For the time and source, Hayne’s expressions 
were by no means ultra-doctrinal, and Webster’s 
reply next day seemed directed, not at the Senator 
from South Carolina, but at the silent Calhoun in 
the Speaker’s chair, or rather at their State. “‘T 
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know,’’ said Webster, ‘‘that there are some persons 
in the part of the country from which the honorable 
member comes, who habitually speak of the Union 
in terms of indifference or even disparagement. 
They significantly declare that it is time to calcu- 
late the value of the Union.’’ Webster struck home 
as he had meant to do; Hayne was aroused to de- 
fend the South Carolina doctrine and character, 
and his second speech carried the argument into a 
different field. 

Hayne dwelt at length, in his first reply, upon 
the conduct of the New England Federalists during 
the war of 1812 and condemned unsparingly their 
opposition to the government, though he appar- 
ently forgot that the solution proposed for a gov- 
ernment abuse by the Hartford Convention was 
not far removed from his own remedy. The tariff 
was an example of the consolidation which Web- 
ster supported and of which he complained. The 
doctrines formulated in the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions, expounded and amplified in the South 
Carolina ‘‘ Exposition,’’ were none other than those 
of the ‘‘fathers of the faith.’’ They had ‘‘saved the 
Constitution at its last gasp’’ in a previous crisis 
and South Carolina would make use of them now, 
not to destroy the Union, but to preserve it by re- 
sisting ‘‘unauthorized taxation.”’ 

Webster arose, January 26, 1830, to make the 
speech now famous as the ‘‘Reply to Hayne,” a 
speech which is the masterpiece of American elo- 
quence. His first attention was given to New Eng- 
land, whose reputation he rescued from the attacks 
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made upon it. Then, turning to Hayne’s theory of 
the Constitution, he declared that theory to have 
no foundation either in history or fact. There 
could be no middle course between submission to 
laws regularly pronounced constitutional and revo- 
lution or rebellion. That the Constitution was a 
compact he did not believe. Granting this proposi- 
tion, the government ‘‘is the servant of four and 
twenty masters of different will and purposes and 
yet bound to obey all.’? The government and Con- 
stitution emanated from the people; they were 
“‘made for the people, made by the people and 
answerable to the people.’? The general govern- 
ment and the State governments derive their au- 
thority from the same source. ‘‘If each State had 
the right of final judgment on questions in which 
she is interested, is not the whole Union a rope of 
sand?’’? This was the heart of the whole matter; 
the historical bridge might shake under Webster’s 
ponderous tread, but it was strong enough to bear 
him over to firm ground where he could show nul- 
lification to be revolutionary—whence he could 
appeal to the hearts as well as the minds of his 
hearers for ‘‘liberty and union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable!’’ After all, it was not what 
the fathers had thought, but what the sons now felt, 
that was to decide the endurance or destruction of 
the republic. 

When Hayne stated that the Union was a com- 
pact between the States, he was repeating the cur- 
rent opinion of the generation which formed the 
Constitution. In the Philadelphia Convention 
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there had been much objection to the consolidated 
government which should reduce the States to sub- 
ject provinces. That objection had been repeated 
in the publications of the Anti-Federalists and 
upon the floors of the ratifying conventions. Ham- 
ilton denied that the Constitution even implied the 
abolition of State governments, saying that it made 
them ‘‘constituent parts of the national sover- 
eignty, by allowing them a direct representation in 
the Senate, and leaves in their possession certain 
exclusive and very important portions of sovereign 
power. This fully corresponds in every nationai 
import of the terms with the idea of a Federal 
government.’’ The doctrine of implied powers and 
the doctrine that the people of the States independ- 
ently of the States as political bodies were authors 
of the Constitution, were responsible for the 
change. Webster’s doctrine prevailed and became 
the salvation of the Union. Yet the importance of 
the State governments and the scope of their con- 
trol in crises of a certain kind are not theories to 
be lightly turned aside or dismissed. Constitu- 
tional amendments are known to be practically im- 
possible, thus leaving as a sole safeguard of certain 
liberties the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Congress showed little disposition to pacify the 
Southern feeling at this session. It did, indeed, 
reduce the duties on tea, coffee, and cocoa, salt, and 
molasses; but McDuffie’s bill for reducing the 
tariff on the chief protected articles was refused 
a second reading. The reductions which were made 
so ostentatiously ignoring Southern grievances 
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were widely felt to be an insult rather than a 
concession. 

South Carolina consoled herself in her angry 
mood by the reflection that she had in her own 
hands an ultima ratio, and she believed that Jack- 
son would never interfere against a sovereign 
State. The President’s mildness toward Georgia 
in her quarrel with the Cherokees and Calhoun’s 
supposed influence in administration councils were 
two reasons for South Carolina’s confidence. In 
fact, however, Calhoun’s power was drawing to a 
close, and the complaisant Van Buren was fast sup- 
planting him in Jackson’s favor. _ 

Calhoun could not expect a third term as Vice- 
President, and he felt that his one chance for the 
higher office depended upon Jackson’s retirement 
at the end of his first term. This expectation was 
strengthened by Jackson’s feeble health and 
avowed sentiments in favor of limiting the tenure 
of the Presidential office to a single term. Van 
Buren, on the other hand, had but recently attained 
national prominence; thus it was to his interest to — 
persuade Jackson to consent to a second term. A 
series of ‘‘spontaneous movements’’ (engineered 
from Washington) of the various State Legisla- 
tures, demanding the reélection of the ‘‘old hero,”’ 
began in March, 1830, with the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, and continued until the following January, 
when the Globe announced that General Jackson 
would not decline the summons of the country. 

Meanwhile, the nullification party planned a 
political demonstration in the form of a banquet, 
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April 18, 1830, which was the anniversary of Jef- 
ferson’s birth. The occasion and the President’s 
attendance would lend to the South Carolina doc- 
trine the influence of the greatest living and dead 
leaders of democracy. Many invited guests de- 
clined on perceiving the purpose of the demonstra- 
tion; but the members of the Cabinet were present 
with Jackson, who surprised the company by offer- 
ing this toast: ‘‘Our Federal Union; it must be 
preserved.’’ Calhoun adroitly saved the situation 
by toasting: ‘‘The Union: next to our liberty the 
most dear: may we all remember that it can only 
be preserved by respecting the rights of the States 
and distributing equally the benefit and burden of 
the Union.’’ Calhoun can not have meant to de- 
ceive his own section in regard to Jackson’s words; 
yet South Carolina persisted for some time in ap- 
plying Calhoun’s interpretation. 

The final rupture between Jackson and Calhoun 
came a few weeks after the Jefferson banquet. 
Crawford managed to convey to Jackson the fact 
that Calhoun, when Secretary of War, had disap- 
proved highly of Jackson’s conduct in the Seminole 
War. According to Crawford’s version, the Rhea 
letter had received discussion and approbation in 
the Cabinet, so that Calhoun’s willingness to aban- 
don Jackson to censure or disgrace partook of 
treachery. Jackson had always believed Calhoun 
to be his strong partisan in the Florida matter. 
This statement to the contrary put him in a tower- 
ing passion, and, May 13, he wrote to Calhoun for 
an explanation. Calhoun, instead of taking the 
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ground that he was not responsible to the President 
for his course in Monroe’s Cabinet, explained and 
defended himself desperately, securing from Mon- 
roe, Wirt, and Adams, testimony to clear himself 
of the charge of duplicity by proving that the Rhea 
letter had not been read until after the close of the 
Seminole War. Jackson turned a deaf ear to Cal- 
houn’s pleadings, and refused all further inter- 
course with him. 

The public knew nothing of the quarrel. The 
first result to become apparent was a change in the 
official organ of the administration. A newspaper 
through which to reach the public was an indispen- 
sable part of government with Jackson; and the 
Umted States Telegraph, hitherto the official 
organ, was edited and owned by General Duff 


Green, who had been and remained a Calhoun man. 


Consequently, Amos Kendall, the President’s most 
valued adviser, caused his old friend, Francis P. 
Blair of Kentucky, to be sent for, and the Globe 
was created for him. The larger office-holders were 
invited to contribute toward the expenses of the 
Globe’s establishment, the lesser to transfer their 
subscriptions from the Telegraph to the Globe, 
which now received a great deal of the ‘public 
printing. 

Incidentally, Jackson’s attitude toward internal 
improvements helped to beguile South Carolina. 
Calhoun’s analytical mind, indeed, saw no ‘‘States’ 
rights’’ doctrine in Jackson’s plan of distributing 
the surplus revenue raised by authority of the Fed- 
eral government; but when the President vetoed 
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one internal improvement bill after another, begin- 
ning with that for the Maysville turnpike, May 27, 
1830, and ending for this session with two bills to 
which he applied the pocket veto, the unsuspecting 
South rejoiced as she did at his forbearance toward 
Georgia. 

The public finances of that State were in a 
badly embarrassed condition. In July, 1829, gold 
was discovered in Cherokee Georgia. These two 
circumstances augmented the desire for the re- 
moval of the Indians, and December 19, 1829, the 
Legislature of Georgia incorporated the Cherokee 
lands in the territory of the State and declared all 
tribal laws to be inoperative after June 1, 1830. 
Governor Gilmer proclaimed that the State had the 
‘title in fee simple’’ to the Cherokee lands and 
“entire and exclusive property’’ in the gold and 
silver therein. 

A declaration that the Indian title was non- 
existent was far simpler and speedier than reliance 
upon the Federal government. Jackson warned 
the Cherokees to expect no assistance from the 
Executive, and at Governor Gilmer’s request with- 
drew the Federal troops. In May, 1830, Congress 
authorized the President to offer the Indians east 
of the Mississippi lands to west of the river in ex- 
change, and appropriated $500,000 to effect their 
removal. 

The Cherokees, however, were obstinately, and, 
for Indians, unreasonably, attached to their homes. 
They owned slaves, cultivated their lands, used an 
alphabet of their own language, boasted a written 
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constitution, a printing-press and a newspaper; 
and, therefore, were so much better able to estimate 
the value of what they were asked to resign. They 
even refused the President’s invitation to send a 
delegation to arrange a treaty for their removal. 
A new phase of the controversy developed when an 
Indian named Tassels was convicted of murder in 
the Georgia courts. His case was carried to the 
Federal Supreme Court on a writ of error; and, 
December 12, 1830, the State of Georgia was cited 
to appear and show cause why the judgment of her 
courts should not be reversed. Governor Gilmer 
and the Georgia Legislature agreed in resolving to 
disregard the summons and to ‘‘resist and repel’’ 
any attempt which might be made to enforee it. No 
attempt was made. Tassels was executed Decem- 
ber 24, 1830. 

Georgia continued to defy the Federal govern- 
ment unrebuked throughout Jackson’s administra- 
tion. The United States Supreme Court, in 1832, 
reversed the decisions of the Georgia courts in the 
cases of Butler and Worcester, missionaries sen- 
tenced to hard labor for illegal residence in the 
Cherokee country. The Court held that the State 
law under which conviction had been secured was 
clearly unconstitutional, but the Court was power- 
less in the matter of executing its decisions. When 
informed of the situation, Jackson is said to have 
remarked, ‘‘John Marshall has made his decision. 
INow let him enforce it.”’ 

When Congress assembled again, December 
6, 1830, the President was able to announce the 
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reopening of trade with the British West Indies, 
already celebrated by his followers as the great 
diplomatic triumph of the plain, unsophisticated 
man of the people. Congress had authorized the 
President to declare the repeal of the retaliatory 
acts of 1818, 1820, and 1823, whenever American 
ships should be admitted to the West Indies on the 
same terms as British ships arriving there from 
the United States, and when they should be allowed 
to carry goods from the British colonies to foreign 
ports open to British shipping. This, said Lord 
Aberdeen, was all that England had ever asked, 
and the British ministry hastened to increase the 
colonial duties and open the West Indian ports. 
On October 5, the President proclaimed the ports 
of the United States open to British vessels in the 
colonial trade. 

In the spring of 1831, the Cabinet, always rent 
with dissensions, was finally disrupted. With 
Jackson there were no trifles, the magnitude of one 
star was like that of another; hence the episode of 
which Peggy O’Neil was the central figure, shares 
with the Calhoun quarrel as the cause of the dismis- 
sal of Jackson’s advisers. Peggy O’Neil, now Mrs. 
Eaton, was the beautiful and vivacious daughter of 
the keeper of a second-rate hotel where Eaton and 
other public men were guests. Jackson had been 
implored not to invite Major Haton, whose wife 
was socially impossible, into the Cabinet, but had 
sworn that he would never desert his steadfast 
friends. Moreover, the charges against Mrs. Haton 
were difficult to prove; Jackson had constantly 
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before him the image of his own cherished wife 
whose life he believed to have been shortened by 
similar slanders. 

The Vice-President’s wife had gone back to 
South Carolina rather than associate with Mrs. 
Katon; Mrs. Donelson, the President’s niece and 
wife of his private secretary, had been exiled to 
Tennessee for disobedience in refusing Mrs. 
Haton’s acquaintance; the wives of the Secretaries 
of the Navy and the Treasury, the Attorney- 
General’s daughter, and the ladies of the diplo- 
matic corps were likewise contumacious. Jackson 
defended Mrs. Eaton with more zeal and chivalry 
than discretion; scolding, threatening, and punish- 
ing in vain. The only civilities accorded were paid 
by Van Buren, who was a widower, by the bachelor 
Postmaster-General, by members of the diplomatic 
corps and of Washington official society who had 
neither wives nor daughters. It was an unfortu- 
nate situation, for it added another reason for 
Jackson’s disfavor toward Calhoun and _ his 
friends. 

_ Jackson now determined to reorganize the Cab- 
inet. On April 7, in accordance with the concerted 
plan, Eaton resigned; Van Buren followed his 
example four days later, giving as a reason his del- 
icate position as a possible Presidential candidate. 
Jackson cordially accepted their resignations, 
and invited Ingham, Branch, and Berrien to con- 
template their example; and, when they proved 
obtuse, plainly told them that his Cabinet came to 
him as a unit and that he meant now to construct 
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one of entirely new materials. The change of the 
entire Cabinet within a Presidential term was a 
nine-days’ wonder, increased by the publication of 
the correspondence and the farcical exchange of 
hostilities between Ingham and Eaton. | 

The plan had been to recall McLane from Eng- 
land, give him the Treasury Department, and con- 
fer the British mission on Van Buren, whose 
political chances might be strengthened by a res- 
idence abroad. Judge White, Senator from Ten- 
nessee, was to be offered the War Department; 
then Eaton might hope to secure White’s seat in 
the Senate. Judge White refused the honor which 
Jackson was anxious to bestow upon him, and 
Eaton was forced to be content with the governor- 
ship of Florida. Not until July was the Cabinet 
complete, consisting of Levi Woodbury of New 
Hampshire, Secretary of the Navy; Louis McLane 
of Delaware, Secretary of the Treasury; Edward 
Livingston of Louisiana, Secretary of State; Roger 
B. Taney of Maryland, Attorney-General; and Sec- 
retary of War, Lewis Cass, who had served as a 
colonel of militia in the War of 1812 and was now 
Governor of Michigan Territory. 

That Jackson was a candidate for the Presi- 
dency a second time has already been mentioned. 
The opposition, now known as the National Repub- 
licans, held a convention in which. seventeen States 
were represented at Baltimore, December 12, 1831, 
and nominated Henry Clay for President and John 
Sargeant of Pennsylvania for Vice-President. 
The young men of the party, derisively known as 
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Clay’s Infant School, held a convention of their 
own at Washington in May, 1832, and put forth a 
‘‘nlatform in favor of protection and internal im- 
provements and denouncing the spoils system.’’ 
The party platform and the national convention as 
a nominating body had their rise in this campaign. 
The Anti-Masons, first of parties based on a single 
principle and that non-political, had already gained 
some successes in State elections; and in Septem- 
ber, 1831, nominated William Wirt for President 
and Amos Ellmaker of Pennsylvania for Vice- 
President. 

The twenty-second Congress, which assembled 
December 5, 1831, contained an unusual number of 
notable men. In the Senate were Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, Thomas H. Benton, Robert Y. Hayne, 
and John Tyler; in the House, Edward Everett, 
Rufus Choate, Richard M. Johnson, and for the 
only time in our history, a former President of the 
United States. Many of John Quincy Adams’ 
friends had been pained to see him leave the dig- 
nified retirement then considered to be the only 
becoming existence for a one-time President, but 
Adams’ heart had been touched by the spontaneous 
call of his own neighbors and friends. He knew 
not how to evade a duty and he came to render his 
most distinguished service to his country. 

The President’s third annual message an- 
nounced the conclusion of a satisfactory treaty with 
France for the settlement of the claims of Amer- 
ican citizens against that country. . The state of the 
public finances was a matter of congratulation also; 
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and Jackson confidently anticipated the extinction 
of the public debt with his present administration. 
Tariff modification was becoming imperative. Dis- 
tribution of the surplus was not now mentioned. 

Van Buren, who had gone to England imme- 
diately on the dissolution of the Cabinet, was now 
in London as American minister. His nomination 
was one of the first matters to come before the 
Senate. Clay was the recognized head of the oppo- 
sition, and the Kentucky statesman had been deeply 
stirred by the comments of the Jackson press on 
the ‘‘blunders’’ of the Adams administration in 
regard to the British West India trade. From the 
published instructions to McLane, it appeared that 
Van Buren had authorized our minister to England 
to call attention to the election of Jackson as a 
repudiation of the policy of the previous adminis- 
tration, and a reason for granting to Jackson what 
had been refused to Adams. Webster and Clay 
united in denouncing Van Buren’s diplomacy as 
partisan and unpatriotic; his share in the introduc- 
tion of the spoils system was condemned, and his 
nomination was defeated by Calhoun’s casting vote. 
Calhoun predicted that this rejection would kill 
Van Buren politically; ‘‘He will never kick, sir, 
never kick,’’ he observed to one of his friends; but 
Benton, whose vision was clearer, predicted that 
a minister had been unmade to make a Vice- 
President. 

As Jackson had warned Congress, the tariff 
required speedy attention if the government was 
not to be burdened with an embarrassing surplus. 
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Few, perhaps, cared to attribute the undeniable 
prosperity of the greater part of the country to the 
“tariff of abominations’? exclusively; but the 
South, struggling under the heavy load of financial 
depression, was at liberty to ascribe the whole of 
the troubles to the iniquitous protective system. 
In South Carolina, for instance, the lands in the 
lower section, or ‘‘black belt,’’ were valued in 1830 
at five-eighths of their value in the preceding 
decade. During the same period the price of cot- 
ton had fallen from 16 cents to 10 cents a pound. 
The distress of the South was obvious and real 
enough; the cause alone was in dispute. 

South Carolina asserted, and would brook no 
contradiction, that the protective tariff in effect 
operated as an export tax on her products and that 
the South actually paid three-fourths of the ex- 
penses of the Federal government. The former 
doctrine was promulgated by George McDuffie, the 
follower of the economic theories of Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, upon whom the heavy hand of the Sedition 
law had fallen and who was now the president of 
the South Carolina College. Trade, said McDuffie, 
is nothing more than an interchange of commod- 
ities among producers; it is clear, therefore, that a 
producer who pays a twenty-five per cent. duty on 
imports before he can bring them into his own 
country, receives twenty-five per cent. less for his 
exports than he would if the duty did not exist. 
In truth, the protective system had not been 
adopted with a view to the interests of the South, 
and it certainly did not enhance them; but among 
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the facts which South Carolina persisted in ignor- 
ing were one or two more powerful than the tariff. 
Prices of manufactured commodities had not 
risen to the extent assumed by the anti-tariff 
party ; in fact, prices of many articles had actually 
fallen with the improved methods of production. 
The annual production of cotton in the Southern 
States had doubled since 1820; hence a fall in prices 
was inevitable. Cotton lands had decreased in 
value because they were worn out. Finally, South- 
ern agriculture was hopelessly impeded by the 
wasteful methods inseparable from slave labor. 
The Southern idea of a tariff was a flat, uniform 
ad valorem duty, made as low as possible, on all 
imported articles. In the House, McDuffie re- 
ported a bill from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, February 8, 1832, which equalized all duties 
above twelve and one-half per cent. ad valorem, by 
immediate or gradual processes. The bill was a 
hurried one and was not even considered by the 
House, notwithstanding M¢Duffie’s warning that if 
South Carolina failed in her struggle, the brief 
days of American liberty would be numbered. 
Clay’s views were as strongly protective as ever. 
On January 9, he moved for the reduction of duties 
on wine and silk, and the abolition of duties on all 
other articles not competing with those of domestic 
production. This resolution the Senate finally 
adopted. 
In April, 1832, the Secretary of the Treasury 
made a report to the House on the tariff, accom- 
panied by the draft of a bill which abolished the 
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system of minima; placed upon the free list a num- 
ber of articles not made in this country, and re- 
duced the duty on raw materials, especially that on 
raw wool. To John Quincy Adams, then chairman 
of the House Committee on Manufactures, was 
given the task of preparing in accordance with 
these outlines, a bill, which passed both Houses. It 
was signed July 14, 1832, and was to operate after 
March 3, 1833. This bill was distinctly protective 
in character, levying high duties upon cotton and 
woolen fabrics, iron, and, in general all articles 
which competed with those made in the United 
States. The average rate was thirty-three per 
cent. ; the reduction in revenue was very slight, and 
the South felt that her protests, claims, and rights 
had been deliberately ignored. 

The South needed an ally and now made use 
of the public lands to win over the interests of the 
West. Various propositions made in the Senate 
for reducing the price of lands which had been a 
long time in the market, for donations of land to 
actual settlers, for cession to the States of lands 
within their borders not sold in a limited time, were 
all referred to the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures with the apparent object of embarrassing 
Clay, the chairman of the committee. 

Clay reported adversely to cheapening the lands 
or ceding them to the States; but brought in a bill 
to grant to them ten per cent. of the sales of the 
lands within their limits and to distribute the 


remainder of the net proceeds among all the States 


in proportion to their Federal representation. 
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Clay’s bill was remanded to the Committee on 
Public Lands, where it properly belonged, and to 
the tender mercies of its chairman, Benton. Not- 
withstanding Benton’s adverse report, the bill 
passed the Senate. It had served its campaign 
purpose as far as Benton and the other friends of 
the administration were concerned, in exhibiting 
Clay to the West as an enemy of cheap lands. 

Jackson’s mention of the Bank in his third an- 
nual message was mild and seemed to indicate that 
he would not oppose a new charter if it met with 
popular favor. Moreover, the accession to the Cab- 
inet of two friends of the Bank, Livingston and 
McLane, in place of two avowed enemies, Van 
Buren and Ingham, seemed of hopeful augury. 
McLane’s Treasury report was so favorable to the 
Bank as to cause a sensation; and Biddle had even 
secured, through McLane and Livingston, an in- 
formal understanding with Jackson, that, provided 
no move was made toward a new charter until after 
the elections, the President would not oppose a bill 
granting an extension in modified form. 

However, Jackson avoided pledging himself di- 
rectly, and Biddle, as well as Clay, feared that the 
Executive ‘‘was playing a deep game.’’ Though 
assured that Jackson would veto a rechartering 
if proposed at that time, Biddle, after weighing 
matters for a month, decided upon immediate 
action. He and the other friends of the Bank had 
an exaggerated idea of its place in the country’s 
esteem, and believed that a veto would cost Jackson 
his reélection. The National Republicans believed 
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that Jackson would lose in either case. If he vetoed 
the bill he would lose the State of Pennsylvania; 
if he did not veto it he could not carry the South 
or West. Consequently, Clay’s followers notified 
the Bank that it need look for no assistance from 
them unless the charter issue was pushed for use 
in the campaign. 

January 9, 1832, George M. Dallas of Pennsyl- 
vania presented in the Senate the Bank’s petition 
for a new charter, and McDuffie laid a similar pe- 
tition before the House. Biddle brought petitions 
in large numbers from merchants and State banks; 
and at the same time redoubled his efforts to win 
Jackson’s favor. Working through Livingston 
and C. F. Ingersoll, Biddle was, before March, on 
the eve of success, on condition that he accepted 
Jackson’s modifications in the charter. The most 
important of these were that the government 
should hold no stock, but should continue to ap- 
point directors on the central board, and, in addi- 
tion, one director of each branch bank; that the 
State should be permitted to tax the Bank’s prop- 
erty at the same rate as property of the State 
banks, and that the Bank should hold no real estate 
except as absolutely needed. ‘To these and other 
conditions, Biddle gave a ready assent. 

Whether with Jackson’s connivance or not, the 
administration and anti-Bank forces now began 
to prepare the public mind for a veto. Benton, the 
leader of the movement, prompted A. S. Clayton 
of Georgia, an anti-Bank member of the House, to 
move an investigation. Benton’s motive, which he 
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admitted, was merely to ‘rouse the people.’’ 
Whether the investigation was resisted or admitted, 
the result would be the same—a demonstration of 
guilt on the part of the Bank. Clayton’s motion 
prevailed and he was appointed chairman of an 
investigating committee composed of four anti- 
Bank men and three friendly to the institution. 
The majority, unused to banking and monetary 
affairs, made a report condemning the Bank on 
every one of the seventeen charges in the indict- 
ment, but the report was so blundering and incon- 
clusive as to excite ridicule. 

The minority presented two reports, that from 
John Quincy Adams being exhaustive, as was any- 
thing he did. The question of drafts of the branch 
banks was one about which there was and remained 
the greatest confusion. These were substitutes for 
notes of the Bank which, by the terms of the char- 
ter, must be signed by the president and cashier, 
and Congress had repeatedly refused to authorize 
their signature by any other officers. The physical 
labor involved was exceedingly great, hence the 
branch drafts which imitated notes in appearance 
and circulated in precisely the same way, were de- 
vised to meet the difficulty. The majority of the 
committee questioned the legality of the drafts, on 
which, before issue, the favorable legal opinion of 
Horace Binney and Daniel Webster had been ob- 
tained. ‘There were also charges of usury, of 
favoritism, and of ‘‘subsidizing the press.’’ So far 
was the majority from exhibiting a knowledge of 
banking principles, that it was believed that this 
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report, supplemented by its refutation in the mi- 
nority reports, would make converts to the Bank’s 
cause. Yet the mere fact of inquiry was enough 
to excite suspicion among the masses who never 
read the reports, and who readily accepted the view 
that something must be true where so many things 
were charged. 

The bill for rechartering the Bank passed the 
Senate June 11, by a vote of 28 to 20. The House 
passed it and sent it to the President on July 3, by 
a vote of 106 to 64. The Senate, fearing a pocket 
veto, had refused to act upon a resolution to ad- 
journ, but now fixed the date for July 16, thus fore- 
ing Jackson to act upon the bill. There was no 
hesitation upon the President’s part. The bill 
came back, July 10, with a veto message, which de- 
clared that the Bank was a monopoly; that the 
bonus offered to the government was insufficient 
compensation for its privileges; that the charter 
discriminated against individuals in allowing par- 
ticular privileges to State banks; that over one- 
fourth of the stock was held by foreigners and that 
limitations of State taxation tended to increase 
such holdings; and finally, that the charter was 
unconstitutional, while investigation had disclosed 
abuses sufficient to excite alarm and the suspicion 
that the Bank made ‘‘the rich richer and the potent 
more powerful.’? It was impossible to pass the 
bill over Jackson’s veto, and the existence of the 
Bank was seen to depend upon Jackson’s defeat, 
of which the Bank’s friends were confident. Bid- 
dle was delighted with the veto message, and . 
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circulated thousands of copies as a campaign doc- 
ument which would ‘‘damn the administration 
wherever it was read.”’ 

Jackson bore a charmed political existence; and 
to judge by the example of Pennsylvania, he might 
have defied the Bank had it been the most cherished 
institution of the American people. However, 
Clay and Biddle were seriously mistaken in believ- 
ing the Bank to be a popular institution; much 
more in pitting its soulless strength against the 
popular idol. The State banks entered the fight, 
and the Bank of the United States now verified 
some of the charges against it by entering actively 
in the campaign upon which its very life depended. 

Pennsylvania was sorely disappointed by the 
veto, but, unwilling to harbor resentment against 
her hero, made a scapegoat of Van Buren. Jack- 
son was the Democratic party, however, and he 
now determined to rebuke the Senate’s affront to 
Van Buren in a way which would recognize, once 
for all, Van Buren’s conspicuous services to the 
party and the administration. As Benton had pre- 
dicted, the Senate’s contemptuous treatment of the 
ex-Secretary of State had aroused sympathy for 
him. On May 21, 1832, the first national convention 
of the Democratic party met at Baltimore solely 
for the purpose of nominating a Vice-President. 
The two-thirds rule was adopted, and Van Buren 
was nominated on the first ballot by 208 out of 283 
votes. 

The campaign that followed was a noisy, en- 
thusiastic one, in which hickory poles, parades, 
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transparencies, processions, and cheers were the 
striking features. An observant traveler of the 
day noted that the Jacksonians, like the Catholic 
Church, knew the value of an appeal to the eye and 
ear of the unlettered masses through pageants and 
processions. ‘The National Republicans tried to 
stem the tide by appeals to reason, by flooding the 
country with printed arguments, to which ‘‘ Hurrah 
for Jackson!’’ was an ever-sufficient argument. 
Even Clay’s magnetic personality seemed entirely 
eclipsed by the blaze of popularity which radiated 
from the ‘‘military chieftain.”’ 

Even the administration was surprised by the 
majority in November. The popular vote showed 
an increase when compared with that of 1828. The 
Anti-Masons carried Vermont for Wirt and EIl- 
maker; Clay and Sergeant received the electoral 
votes of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Kentucky, and a part of those of Mary- 
land—forty-nine in all. South Carolina turned 
her back on both parties, casting her eleven votes 
for John Floyd of Virginia and Henry Lee of Mas- 
sachusetts. All the rest—a total of 219 out of 
286—went to Jackson. Van Buren ran behind 
his chief by thirty votes, Pennsylvania favoring 
William Watkins, one of her own citizens. 

While the country was absorbed in the cam- 
paign, one of the last Indian wars east of the 
Mississippi was being waged. By the treaty of 
St. Louis, in 1804, the Sacs and Foxes had sold all 
their lands within what was later the State of Tlli- 
nois. During the War of 1812, these tribes with 
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others of the Northwest had joined the British. 
The provisions of the treaty of 1804 were confirmed 
in 1822 and again in 1830, when Keokuk, the chief 
of the tribes, made a final cession of the territory 
east of the Mississippi. 

A part of the tribe headed by Black Hawk, one 
of the ablest of the war-chiefs, had from the first 
disputed the validity of the St. Louis agreement. 
It had been signed, they said, by only four of the 
chiefs, who were intoxicated when they affixed their 
signatures. Keokuk withdrew to the west bank of 
the river in accordance with the treaty, but Black 
Hawk canvassed the country in quest of assistance 
which would enable his band to remain on the lands 
of their forefathers. He went to Malden, where he 
saw the British commandant; to Detroit, where 
Governor Cass seems to have encouraged his hopes, 
and, returning home, he sought the help of the 
neighboring tribes. 

When the Indians returned from their winter 
hunt in the spring of 1831, they found the traders 
in possession of their choicest bit of land, a triangle 
of about 700 acres between the Rock River and the 
Mississippi. This was their favorite cornfield; the 
planting season was at hand and a compromise was 
reached which divided the land between the two 
parties. It was not long until quarrels occurred, 
brought on by the traders. The settlers appealed 
to Governor Reynolds for assistance; he called 
upon General Gaines of the regular forces, and to 
appease the clamors of the people, summoned the 
militia to the number of six hundred. In the face 
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of the combined strength of the whites, Black 

Hawk submitted and signed an agreement, June 30, 

1831, by which the treaty of 1804 was confirmed. 

During the following winter the natives were 

exposed to want and disease; and, as in so many 

similar cases, a number of medicine men and 

prophets arose who predicted the coming of better 

days if the Indians would only fight stoutly for 

their rights. In March, 1832, Black Hawk and his 

indians followers recrossed the Mississippi, and made their 

oe Rock River to plant corn in the country of 

their friends, the Winnebagoes. Messengers were 

sent warning the fugitives to return, and upon 

their refusal, 1800 militia, collected by Governor 

Reynolds at Beardstown, set out in pursuit. An 

encounter was inevitable, for the militia were eager 

for an Indian hunt, though Black Hawk declared 

he would not fight unless attacked. Major Stillman 

obtained permission to advance towards the en- 

emy’s camp with nearly three hundred mounted 

men. Black Hawk sent three warriors witha flag 

of truce, but meanwhile the cavalrymen had begun 

an attack upon some straggling natives; one of the 

Conflict messengers was killed in cold blood, and, in return, 

yeas the entire body led by Stillman was ambushed by 

Black Hawk’s sixty warriors and beat a hasty 
retreat, leaving eleven dead upon the field. 

Instantly the alarm spread along the entire 

frontier. The settlers fled in alarm to Danville and 

Chicago. General Scott, with nine companies of 

infantry and the graduating class of the military 

academy, were ordered to Chicago by way of the 
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Lakes, but upon the voyage the cholera claimed 
more victims than the entire war, and thoroughly 
crippled Scott’s forces. Black Hawk continued 
his retreat northward, unimpeded by the militia, 
who had their fill of fighting and insisted upon 
returning home. New levies were raised, however, 
but until the end of June there were attacks on 
outlying settlements, murders of unprotected trav- 
elers, and the common horrors of Indian warfare. 
Late in June, Black Hawk himself made a des- 
perate attack on the Apple River fort near Galena. 
For ten hours the Indians used every method at 
their command to gain an entrance to the stockade, 
but they were defeated with a loss to the garrison 
of but one man. 

Black Hawk was now cut off from a retreat 
by the advance of the troops sent against him. At 
Wisconsin Heights he was overtaken and fifty of 
his warriors killed. During the night, the Indians 
erossed the Wisconsin and fled toward the Mis- 
sissippi, hotly pursued by the troops. August 2, 
Colonel Zachary Taylor attacked one of the fleeing 
bands; at the mouth of the Bad Axe, the main 
body was overtaken and defeated. Some of the 
survivors escaped by swimming; others, to the 
number of 150, had taken refuge on a little island 
where they were between the fires of Colonel Tay- 
lor’s regulars on the one side and the steamboat 
Warrior upon the other. Of the 150, one escaped. 
Black Hawk fled with 100 of his followers to a 
Winnebago village where he surrendered to the 
chiefs, who turned their captives over to the 
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government upon promise of clemency. The pris- 
oners were taken to Jefferson Barracks; Black 
Hawk and White Cloud, the prophet, were sent to 
Washington and thence to Fortress Monroe, where 
they were confined until June, 1833, when they 
were sent to their homes west of the Mississippi. 
By this time the nullification party in South 
Carolina had been roused from its reliance on 
Jackson’s passive part in its program. In a letter 
read at a Fourth of July celebration held by the 
Unionists at Charleston in the summer of 1831, 
Jackson declared that ‘‘high and sacred duties 
which must and will at all hazards be performed, 
present an insurmountable barrier to the success 
of any plan of disorganization by whatever patri- 
otic name it may be decorated.’’ There were faint 
hopes until the end of the year that Congress might 
yet renounce its protective policy, but these hopes 
were destroyed by the tariff of July, 1832. 
Governor Hamilton of South Carolina called 
the State Legislature into extra session in the fol- 
lowing October and recommended that it proceed 
at once to call a convention of the people to consider 
and act upon the situation. In this convention, 
which met at Columbia, November 9, 1832, the 
Union party, though a powerful minority, was but 
poorly represented, so that there were overwhelm- 
ing majorities for the most radical measures. On 
November 22, the convention, in the name of the 
people of South Carolina, adopted an Ordinance 


of Nullification, which declared the tariff of 1828 


and 1832 to be ‘‘null and void, and no law, not 
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binding upon the State, its officers or citizens.’’ 
The convention ordained, also, that these laws 
should cease to be operative in the State after 
February 1, 1833; forbade appeal to the Federal 
Supreme Court of any cases arising under the 
ordinance or the nullified laws; enjoined it upon 
the Legislature to pass the acts necessary to en- 
force the ordinance, and required all State officers, 
civil and military, to take oath to enforce it; finally, 
the State of South Carolina would consider any 
attempt to coerce her as inconsistent with her con- 
tinuance in the Union, and as the signal for the 
formation of a separate government. The conven- 
tion then adjourned and the Legislature assembled 
to do its bidding. 

The Union party in South Carolina declared 
that the oath and other means of enforcing the 
ordinance were despotic violations of the rights 
of the minority—those very rights which had, the 
nullifiers claimed, been over-ridden in national 
councils by an irrepressible majority. The other 
Southern States, of whose sympathy and counte- 
nance South Carolina had felt assured because 
they, too, shared her grievances, stood aghast at 
the remedy. Georgia, having had her own way 
and escaped the rod, gravely pointed the finger of 
scorn at the ‘‘rash and revolutionary measures’’ 
of her misguided neighbor. When the South Car- 
olinians recovered from their astonishment at 
Georgia’s remarkable course, their ridicule was 
unbounded. Georgia, reading homilies of submis- 
sion, was like the devil rebuking sin. ‘‘Why,’’ 
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cried the Charleston Mercury, ‘‘the blood of Tas- 
sels is upon her right loyal face; the process of the 
Supreme Court is under her foot.’’ 

Jackson had anticipated the action of South 
Carolina by orders dated November 6, 1832, to 
the collector at Charleston, to resist all attempts 
to interfere with his duties. General Scott was 
ordered to Charleston, troops were posted near by, 
and two war vessels were sent down to assist the 
custom officers, if need arose. 

Congress met December 3, 1832. The Presi- 
dent’s message disposed of the ‘‘dangerous oppo- 
sition’’ to the revenue laws in one mild paragraph. 
It recommended, also, that protection be limited 
to articles indispensable to the country in war; 
that public lands should be surrendered to the 
States, and that Congress should abandon as 
unconstitutional the power of making internal 
improvements. In fact, the. message seemed to 
breathe concession in every line; and John Quincy 
Adams thought it a ‘‘complete surrender to the 
nullifiers.’’ In addition, the President informed 
Congress that the public debt would, in the next 


_ January, be reduced to approximately seven mil- 


lions; recommended that the government dispose 
of all stocks held by it, and urged Congress to make 
an investigation into the condition of the Bank, 
to ascertain whether the government deposits were 
safe. 

Meanwhile, the reports of the South Carolina 
convention had. reached Washington. This open 
defiance was met, December 10, by a proclamation, 
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the joint work of Livingston and Jackson, which 
had in it nothing of the Jacksonian vein. It was 
a grave, strong, and even affectionate appeal to 
the minds and hearts of the people of South Car- 
olina, but neither reason nor pathos availed. A 
member of the State Legislature called upon that 
body to ‘‘hurl back instant scorn and defiance for 
this impertinent missile of despicable malignity.”’ 
The Legislature asked Hayne, the newly elected 
governor, to issue a counter proclamation. Accord- 
ingly, December 20, Hayne warned the people 
against the President’s ‘‘attempts to seduce’’ them 
from their ‘‘primary allegiance to the State.’’ 
Hight days later, Calhoun resigned the Vice-Pres- 
idency to accept Hayne’s vacant seat in the Senate. 

The time was rapidly approaching which South 
Carolina had fixed upon for her laws to take effect. 
January 16, 1833, the President sent a message to 
Congress, asking for fuller powers to meet the 
emergency. A bill ‘‘to provide for the collection 
of duties on imports,’’ more commonly known as 
the ‘‘force bill,’? was promptly reported in the 
Senate. Calhoun sought to retard its progress by 
offering and forcing debate on a series of reso- 
lutions repudiating the principle ‘‘that the people 
of these United States . . . are now formed 
into one nation or people, or that they have ever 
been so united.’’ The resolutions asserted that the 
Union is ‘‘a Union between the States,’’ that 
‘‘whenever the general government assumes the 
exercise of powers not delegated by the compact, 
its acts are unauthorized and are of no effect,’’ and 
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that each State “has an equal right to judge for 
itself, as well as of the infraction, as of the mode 
and measure of redress.”’ 

Soon afterward Calhoun sought out Clay, with 
whom he had formerly not been on speaking terms, 
and on February 11 Clay announced that he should 
the next day introduce a tariff bill. This measure, 
the foundation of the ‘‘Compromise of 1833,’’ took 
the tariff of 1832 as its point of departure. Duties 
as prescribed by that law which exceeded twenty 
per cent. were to be reduced biennially by one-tenth 
of the excess until September 30, 1841, when one- 
half the remaining excess was to be taken off, the 
other half disappearing September 30, 1842. The 
bill was hastily framed and crude from an economic 
point of view; but it held out to the South the hope 
of ultimate abandonment of the protective system, 
while it gave the manufacturers time to prepare 
for it, or possibly to avert it. Thus the compromise 
could be at best a truce, for it discovered no com- 
mon ground to the two opposed forces. 

For a few days the debate on the ‘‘force bill’’ 
interrupted the consideration of the tariff. Now 
Calhoun defended for the first time before the Sen- 
ate those doctrines with which changed times had 
inspired him; and Webster had, for the first time, 
the satisfaction of answering the great master of 
the nullification theory. On February 10, the 
‘‘force bill’’ passed the Senate with but one dis- 
senting vote, that of John Taylor; though not many 
more than half the members voted, while Clay and 
Calhoun were conspicuously absent. The same bill 
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passed the House, March 9, by a majority of more 
than three to one. McDuffie, protesting to the last, 
asked the ‘‘poor privilege’’ of writing an epitaph 
for the Constitution as a title to the bill. 

Meanwhile, in the Senate, the tariff bill had 
been urged forward. Webster objected to it on the 
ground that, as a revenue measure, it should orig- 
inate in the House; whereupon, by one of his dex- 
terous turns, Clay secured its passage as a House 
bill. This body had had under consideration, since 
December 27, a bill introduced by Verplanck of 
New York, which provided for a reduction on 
woolen goods of from five to fifteen per cent.; on 
cottons, ultimately to twenty per cent.; on iron and 
steel, to about one cent a pound. The bill was, in 
fact, a complete surrender of the protection prin- 
ciple. One day, as the members of the House were 
about to leave for dinner, it was moved to amend 
this bill by striking out all except the enacting 
clause and substituting what was practically the 
Senate bill. The surprised members agreed; the 
bill passed February 26, the Senate agreed to it 
March 1, and the following day it was signed by the 
President together with the ‘‘ force bill.”’ 

South Carolina had, in the mean time, sus- 
pended the operation of the ordinance of nullifi- 
cation by general consent, expressed through the 
entirely unofficial channel of a convention of the 
citizens of Charleston, January 21, 1833. Neither 
the State convention nor the State Legislature 
was then in session. Two weeks later, Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, commissioner from the State of 
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Virginia to South Carolina, brought the request 
from the Legislature of his own State that South 
Carolina would rescind the nullification ordinance 
or suspend it until after the adjournment of Con- 
gress. March 11, the convention of South Carolina 
met; the request of Virginia was granted, and, 
March 18, the ‘‘force bill’’ was nullified. 

Both sides claimed the victory in this drawn 
battle. South Carolina boasted that while she had 
not obtained her full rights, she had magnan- 
imously accepted the terms of a terrified enemy. 
Yet it was apparent that should threats fail at any 
time to have effect, the ultima ratio was not the 
peaceful remedy which she had claimed. 

The unnatural alliance of Clay and Calhoun was 
but for the moment. They quarreled for ten years 
thereafter over the question as to which had the 
mastery in 1833. The manufacturers now felt 
that Clay had abandoned them. Calhoun had vol- 
untarily cut himself off from national interests and 
issues. ‘‘I stand wholly disconnected with the two 
great parties,’’ said he a little later. ‘‘My political 
connections are with that small and denounced 
party which has voluntarily retired from the party 
strifes of the day with a view of saving, if possible, 
the liberty and the Constitution of the country in 
this great crisis of affairs.’’ Illogically enough, the 
only person who gained undying fame from the 
nullification incident was that gnarled and sturdy 
‘fold Hickory’’ who had pampered in Georgia the 
same spirit of insolent insubordination which he 
had rebuked in South Carolina. 


CHAPTER LXXTI. 
JACKSON’S SECOND ADMINISTRATION 


Many causes contributed to swell the majority 
by which Jackson was returned to the Presidential 
chair. Popular admiration had increased rather 
than diminished; popular devotion was more 
complete; popular support more united under 
the combined influence of Jackson’s stand on 
nullification and the belief that his first thoughts 
were for the people’s welfare. Moreover, Jackson 
had made few mistakes in office and for these 
his advisers were blamed, while in certain re- 
spects his administration had been notably bril- 
hant. To his friends, sincere, modest, unas- 
suming, generous, passionate, and autocratic, he 
presented to the common people the rugged heroic 
personality of 1812 and 1829. His opponents knew 
that he held rarely to the same opinions for any 
length of time; that the mere fact of opposition 
was to him a deadly sin; that he was quick-tem- 
pered, given to prejudice and not infrequently 
wrong, a position which he was exceedingly slow to 
admit. Jackson, himself, considered his reélection 
as indubitable evidence of popular approval, and 
he went forward believing that he had at his back 
the only force whose control he recognized, the 
‘‘power of the people.’ 
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Jackson’s second inaugural was simple and 
short. With foreign nations the United States 
had maintained peace with dignity and added 
credit. Two matters at home demanded especial 
attention, the preservation of the rights of the 
States and the integrity of the Union. Consoli- 
dation of power in the general government or en- 
croachments upon the rights of the States would 
always meet with executive disapproval; but more 
important still was the preservation of that Union 
without which the rights of its component parts 
would be valueless. Powers clearly delegated to 
the general government must be exercised ; the best 
interests of all classes of the community and of 
all portions of the Union must first be promoted. 

In June following the inauguration Jackson 
journeyed to Concord, New Hampshire, receiv- 
ing on the way an enthusiastic welcome from the 
people. At New York he was escorted by the 
militia in a procession from Castle Garden through 
the length of Broadway; Boston displayed her 
military forces on the Common, and Harvard be- 
stowed upon the unlettered President the degree 
of doctor of laws. At Lowell the factory workers 
thronged to see him; at Concord there was a great 
procession, June 28, in honor of the hero to whom 
this constant entertainment had become a most 
serious matter. From Concord, Jackson hastened 
southward almost in secrecy and reached Wash- 
ington July 4, urging fatigue and ill-health as 
the reasons for abandoning the remainder of the 
journey. 
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Various other causes were assigned for this 
sudden interruption of the triumphal tour; among 
them the excessive strain to which Jackson was 
subjected by his admirers, and the dissatisfaction 
occasioned by the fact that ‘‘the wise and good’’ 
held aloof from the general rejoicing. Not a few 
of the sons of Harvard complained that pearls were 
cast before the undeserving. There were allusions, 
perhaps more ill-natured than unjust, to the 
political use that Jackson made of his infirmities. 
Possibly weightier than all was the fact that the 
President had been collecting his forces under 
Blair, Reuben Whitney, and Kendall for his attack 
upon the Bank and the time had come to strike 
the blow. Jackson saw only the fact of the exist- 
ence of the Bank; what he did not see was the more 
remote, important, and beneficial result of his 
plan, the withdrawal of the control of the national 
finances from a corporation of its own citizens. 

Thus far the Bank had won in the struggle, 
and Jackson’s friends informed him that it meant 
to live notwithstanding his veto. The charter 
would expire almost simultaneously with Jack- 
son’s term; death might intervene to remove the 
Bank’s great enemy; there were a hundred chances 
when the life of a corporation was pitted against 
that of an individual. Jackson once out of the 
way, no man could cope with the monster. Only 
the President could save the people. Jackson, 
himself, longed for ‘‘repose on the Hermitage. But 
until I can strangle this hydra of corruption, the 
Bank, I will not shrink from my duty or my part,”’ 
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By the charter of the Bank the Secretary of 
the Treasury was authorized to remove the govern- 
ment deposits at discretion, reporting the act with 
his reason for it to Congress at the first oppor- 
tunity. This had been proposed in 1819 and more 
definitely by Secretary Ingham in 1829; after the 
election of 1832 it was reported that the President 
had decided finally upon removal. However, all 
of the members of the Cabinet, except Taney, were 
for different reasons opposed to the step. Congress 
did not approve and bankers throughout the 
country condemned. It was pointed out to Jack- 
son that a panic would probably follow for which 
he would be held responsible, yet he abandoned no 
part of his plan. 

It was necessary, however, to remove McLane 
from the Treasury and secure a successor who 
would be more pliable. William J. Duane, an able 
Philadelphia lawyer, was selected and assumed his 
duties on the last of January, 1833. Duane was 
the son of the famous editor, but had found a 
pleasanter life than that of his father. Jackson, 
however, hoped to find in him “‘a chip of the old 
block,’’ and in this he was not disappointed. Duane 
had opposed the rechartering of the Bank; set 
himself stubbornly against monopolizing corpora- 
tions, but withal was no extremist and strenuously 
opposed the removal of the deposits without 
previous authority from Congress. Jackson, an- 
gered and alarmed that his Secretary refused to 
do his bidding, still held out and soon after his 
return to Washington sent Kendall to sound the 
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State banks upon the question of receiving the 
deposits. Duane was certain that a panic would 
follow Jackson’s action; Kendall reported small 
results from his mission, and believed that the plan 
must be abandoned. 

Jackson, himself, did not harbor the thought 
for a moment. Upon his return to Washington 
he told Duane that the deposits must be removed 
and that he would assume all responsibility. At 
a meeting of the Cabinet, September 18, he 
formally announced his reasons for the step, 
again asserting that upon him alone the respon- 
sibility should rest. Two days later this paper 
was published, and, after a bitter correspondence, 
Duane was dismissed. Biddle, who had been 
watching every phase of the contest, was satisfied 
that Duane would conquer the Kitchen Cabinet 
or would leave office, and in either case the cause 
of the Bank would be advanced. Upon Duane’s 
dismissal, Jackson gave his office to Taney, who 
had been from the first a constant advocate of the 
President’s right and duty to remove the deposits. 
The other members of the Cabinet who were op- 
posed, now withdrew their opposition entirely or 
kept silent upon the subject; but very many of 
the President’s own party who were disbelievers 
in the Bank upon principle and would have been 
glad to see it die naturally, continued to denounce 
the President’s act as ‘‘unwise, arbitrary, vin- 
dictive, and unjust.’? There were others like Ben- 
ton, whose opinion always deserves consideration, 
who saw something ‘‘morally sublime in such an 
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instance of civic heroism,’’ and who resolved to 
do their parts ‘‘in justifying his conduct and ex- 
posing and resisting the powerful coalition which 
it was certain would be formed against him.’’ 

Upon the publication of Jackson’s ‘‘paper read 
to the Cabinet,’’ the directors of the Bank ap- 
pointed a committee which reported afterward in 
language which was turned to immediate account 
by Jackson’s followers. The President’s paper 
was styled ‘‘a paper signed Andrew Jackson pur- 
porting to have been read to a Cabinet. Of the 
paper itself and of the individual who has signed 
it, the committee find it difficult to speak with the 
plainness by which alone such a document, from 
such a source, should be deseribed.’’ Then followed 
a series of caustic comments upon the paper read 
to ‘what is called the Cabinet,’’ with sharp criti- 
cisms of Jackson’s acts ‘‘in violation of the rights 
of the Bank and the laws of the country.’’ The 
committee appealed to Congress to assert its consti- 
tutional powers and to ‘‘vindicate the principles of 
our government.’’ Harsh and unusual language 
this to the ‘‘people’s hero.”’ 

The contest between the President and the Bank 
was waged vigorously on both sides. On the part 
of the government there was no actual removal of 
the deposits except in the course of regular busi- 
ness, though drafts for large amounts were placed 
in the hands of the banks selected as depositories 
in ease they should be attacked by the Bank of the 
United States. The Bank contracted its loans and 
limited its obligations; fought with the government 
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over the French indemnity and the payment 
of pensions; protested against the reappointment 
of the hostile government directors; secured the 
rejection by the Senate of Taney as Secretary of 
the Treasury, and was charged with oppressing the 
State banks. Contraction of business was an ab- 
solute necessity, however, if the institution was to 
weather the storm which had burst upon it; and 
it must survive if a new charter was to be obtained 
at the close of Jackson’s term. Had the Bank 
stopped here there could be no criticisms of its 
course. Unfortunately for itself, the institution 
was seeking revenge as well as protection, and, 
although the exact measure of guilt cannot be 
estimated, there is no doubt that the overthrow of 
Jackson’s policy was sought. Numerous weighty 
committees sent despairing reports to Congress, 
Biddle insisting that there must be ‘‘enough finan- 
cial distress’’ to convince the people of the serious- 
ness of Jackson’s mistake. ‘Within ‘‘four years 
the President’s advisers would be dispersed among 
the penitentiaries,’’ and his successor would be 
favorable to the Bank or too weak to veto a new 
charter. The effects of the quarrel began to mani- 
fest themselves in the form of a panic in Septem- 
ber, 1833, when money became noticeably scarce; 
local bank notes began to depreciate, and the rate 
of discount rose rapidly. | 

The members of the twenty-third Congress 
assembled for the first session December 2, 1833. 
In every respect, except legislation accomplished, 
the Congress was a notable one. Andrew Stevenson 
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was chosen again as Speaker, and Congress re- 
ceived the President’s message, which was chiefly 
upon foreign affairs, but contained a few par- 
agraphs devoted to the subject first in the public 
mind, the treatment of the Bank. The deadly sin 
of that institution, according to the message, was 
the use of money to influence the elections; and 
the direct question was raised whether the people 
were ‘‘to govern through representatives chosen 
by their unbiased suffrages, or whether the money 
and power of a great corporation are to be secretly 
exerted to influence their judgment and control 
their decisions.”’ 

Jackson had thus thrown down at the first 
opportunity the gage of battle, and the opposition 
was not slow to take it up. Clay had a private 
grievance of his own in the pocket veto which 
Jackson had applied to his favorite measure of 
dividing the proceeds of land sales among the 
States, and this fancied injury made him act more 
quickly in the cause of the Bank. Clay introduced 
in the Senate, December 10, a resolution asking the 
President to transmit a copy of the paper ‘‘pur- 
porting to have been read by him to the heads of 
the departments, September 18.’’ The reply was 
thoroughly Jacksonian: ‘‘T have yet to learn under 
what constitutional authority that branch of the 
Legislature has a right to require of me an account 
of any communications’’ made to the heads of the 
departments. 

There could be no question of the correctness 
of Jackson’s position; impeachment, even with 
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better grounds, was impossible, for a majority of 
the House supported the President. The baffled 
Clay, assisted by Calhoun, who still felt the smart 
of the quarrel in the previous administration, in- 
troduced resolutions which declared that in the 
dismissal of Duane and the removal of the deposits, 
the President had ‘‘assumed the exercise of a 
power over the Treasury of the United States, not 
granted to him by the Constitution and laws, and 
dangerous to the people’’; and furthermore that 
his reasons for the deed were ‘‘unsatisfactory and 
insufficient. ”’ 

With the floodgates of oratory thus thrown 
open, a torrent began which for three months ran 
its course unchecked. At length and after nu- 
merous changes, the Senate passed two resolutions 
not differing from the originals except in the form 
of expression. This was March 28, and April 15 
Jackson replied in a vigorous protest. The action 
of the Senate was unauthorized by the Consti- 
tution; contrary to its spirit and several of its 
express provisions; subversive of that distribution 
of the powers of the government which ut has 
ordained and established ; destructive of the checks 
and safeguards by which those powers were in- 
tended on the one hand to be controlled, and on 
the other to be protected; and calculated by their 
immediate and collateral effects, by their char- 
acter and tendency, to concentrate in the hands of 
a body not directly amenable to the people, a degree 
of influence and power dangerous to their liberties 
and fatal to the constitution of their choice.’’ The 
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Senate debated upon the protest for three weeks, 
then denied Jackson’s request to have it entered 
upon the Senate journal. — 

Within the nation at large the excitement 
equaled that in Congress. Jackson was in his ele- 
ment, having to uphold a cause which he deemed 
to be righteous against opposition which he be- 
lieved to be unreasonable and unjust. When dele- 
gation after delegation called upon him his anger 
found expression in biting retorts. ‘‘We have no 
money here,’’ he said to one group; ‘‘go to the 
monster, go to Nick Biddle. He has all the money 
in his vaults lying idle.”’ To a member of the 
Baltimore committee who had mentioned the peo- 
ple, he cried: ‘‘The people! Talk to Andrew Jack- 
son, sir, about the people! The people, sir, are 
with me. I have undergone much peril for the lib- 
erties of this people, and Andrew Jackson yet 
lives to put his heel upon the head of the monster 
and crush him to the dust.’’ Gloomy prophecies 
of impending evil filled the air. ‘‘The clangor of 
arms and the voice of battle’? would soon be 
heard: the ‘‘crisis must be met, there must be 
a bloody revolution.”’ 

The Bank had done much to remedy the evils 
of an inflated currency and irresponsible banks; 
many State banks under its example or direct 
compulsion had effected reforms and the govern- 
ment now attempted to force a large amount of 
coin into circulation. ‘‘This,”’ said Jackson, ‘‘is the 
true constitutional currency,’’ and Benton’s ‘‘mint 
drops,’’ as the new gold coins were called, did 
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something to help the situation, but the fever of 
over-issues was rising, fed by the strictures on 
the Bank by the United States and the over-confi- 
dent recklessness of the new banks of deposit. 
The mania of speculation seized banks and people 
alike and culminated three years later in the sever- 
est panic the country has ever known. 

‘When Congress met for its second session, De- 
cember 1, all parties were wearied by the previous 
struggle, and little except routine business was 
attempted. Jackson had had his way and as usual 
the people had sustained him. Several bills were 
introduced which failed because of the disagree- 
ment between the Senate and the House. In his 
message the unrelenting President charged the 
Bank with new offences, and asked permission to 
sell the stock held by the government. He re- 
ported satisfactory progress of the gold coinage 
and friendly relations with all foreign govern- 
ments save France, though some disturbances had 
arisen among the Indian tribes. He commented 
upon the power of the general government to 
make internal improvements; and finally an- 
nounced that January 1, 1835, the national debt 
would be discharged, leaving a balance of nearly 
half a million in the. Treasury. 

Jackson was always a favored son of fortune, 
and nowhere does this appear more clearly than in 


the management of foreign affairs. With Trance, . 


however, a difference had recently arisen which 
seemed likely to lead to serious results. Since the 
close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, the United 
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States had urged a settlement of claims for spolia- 
tions committed during that period. In 1831 a 
treaty was signed by which France agreed to pay 
twenty-five million frances in six annual install- 
ments; the United States in turn assumed claims 
of one million five hundred thousand francs to be 
paid in the same way. Congress passed the neces- 
sary laws and the treaty was ratified by the Senate 
in February, 1832. 

Louis Philippe then ruled in France and, with 
his ministers, desired to carry out the stipulations 
of the treaty. But France was rent by factional 
disputes; the Chambers refused to pass the neces- 
sary appropriations; and notwithstanding the 
King’s promise, there seemed to be no probability 
of such action. In Jackson’s opinion any further 
delay was out of the question; the French govern- 
ment must be held to the agreement. ‘‘It is my 
conviction,’’ he said, ‘‘that the United States ought 
to insist on a prompt execution of the treaty, and 
in case it be refused or longer delayed, take redress 
into their own hands.”’ 

The message was the subject of much dis- 
cussion in Congress and caused a veritable storm 
in the French Chambers. At this stage, John 
Quincy Adams startled the House by a series of 
resolutions, bold even to defiance, in which he 
insisted that the treaty should be enforced. In 
one of his inimitable speeches, Adams defended 
his measures before the House, and near midnight, 
March 2, secured their adoption without a dis- 
senting vote. The French Chambers voted the 
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appropriation, April 25, 1835, on condition of an 
apology from Jackson, which he very properly re- 
fused to give. In the following January reprisals 
were again recommended, though the President 
disclaimed any intent ‘‘to menace or insult the 
' government of France.’’ A month later Great 
Britain offered to act as mediator, and in May, 
four installments of the award were paid. 

Nor was the French treaty the only foreign 
triumph to Jackson’s credit. Similar indemnity 
was secured from the Kingdom of Naples, and 
from Denmark, by negotiations begun under the 
administration of Adams and continued by Jack- 
son to a successful conclusion. Spain paid dam- 
ages for depredations committed upon the com- 
merce of the United States during the revolt of 
the South American States; commercial treaties 
were concluded with Turkey in 1830, with Chili 
and Russia in 1832, with Spain in 1833 and with 
Morocco and Venezuela in 1836. 

There was a problem nearer home in which the 
United States had an abiding interest. It will be 
remembered that the forcible seizure of the Span- 
ish throne by the Corsican brothers had led to a 
state of the utmost confusion in the colonies of 
Spain. The people of Mexico wavered between the 
old dynasty and a republic, but were governed for 
a time by viceroys appointed by the junta of 
Seville. The junta was scattered by Napoleon’s 
successful campaign in Spain, while in Mexico the 
native Mexicans revolted against Spanish rule 
under the leadership of a priest, Miguel Hidalgo 
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of Costilla. For a time, the priest swept every- 
thing before him; but, the terrible weapon of 
excommunication was launched, his followers dis- 
persed, and Hidalgo was captured and executed. 

Another priest, Jose Maria Morelos, took up 
the work of Hidalgo and, for two years, won 
numerous successes. The revolt had aroused the 
spirit of adventure on the border, and from 1813 
to 1819 various attempts were made to aid Morelos 
or to conquer Texas, but all failed and many of 
the leaders met the usual fate of revolutionists. 
Finally, in 1819, Moses Austin came to Texas, 
having previously sought to better his fortunes 
from Connecticut to southern Missouri. By the 
aid of the Baron Bastrop, whose grant was to con- 
tain Burr’s western empire, Austin obtained the 
concession he sought, but died before he could 
earry out his plans. His son, Stephen Austin, 
took up the work, obtained the grant of land upon 
easy terms and was actively engaged in colonizing 
it, when another revolution occurred, led this time 
by Augustin Iturbide, who proposed an indepen- 
dent constitutional monarchy under a Bourbon 
king. This Spain refused, and in May, 1822, 
Iturbide proclaimed himself emperor, and dis- 
missed the Congress. ‘Two months later the 
‘Tyrant Iturbide’’ was overthrown, and his goy- 
ernment was replaced by another similar to that 
of the United States. 

With the return of Spanish rule to Mexico in 
1820, Masonic lodges of the Scottish rite had 


' been introduced. The order extended rapidly over 
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the country, and included among its members the 
Mexican aristocracy, the citizens of Spanish birth 
or blood, the wealthy Creoles, the conservative 
monarchists. When Joel Poinsett was appointed 
to represent the United States at the Mexican 
capital, he procured a charter for a lodge of the 
York or American rite, and these chapters were 
formed chiefly of republicans and revolutionists. 
Masonry had nothing to do with the quarrel, but 
the secret organization on both sides was used to 
further the political interests and ambitions of its 
members. Revolution followed revolution in rapid 
succession. Hinally Santa Anna was elected to the 
Presidency, entering upon his duties March 31, 
1833, and immediately thereafter set on foot an 
attempt to overthrow the federal system. 

It was not until May of 1834 that Santa Anna 
won over the people to his side; the laws against 
the church were repealed, the political exiles 
allowed to return, the Congress dismissed and an- 
other called which should be empowered to change 
the government. Many of the states were in favor 
of the ‘‘Mexican Republic, one and indivisible,”’ 
but a few were opposed, among them the state of 
Coahuila and Texas, whose Saxon population re- 
volted against the idea of a ‘‘Supreme Conservy- 
ative Power”’ of five members ‘‘accountable only 
to God and public opinion.’’ 

Nor were Coahuila and Texas free from internal 
difficulties. In the spring and summer of 1834 
two State governments were set up, each with a 
full complement of officers, and civil war seemed 
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about to break out when the affair was referred to 
Santa Anna for arbitration. The government of 
the State was practically suspended, while the set- 
tlers from the United States in Texas held aloof 
and looked with contempt upon this travesty of 
self-government. 

Under the Mexican Federal Republic immi- 
gration Was encouraged and great tracts of land 
granted to those who would promise to bring out 
a certain number of colonists within a specified 
time. It was not long until the territory bounded 
by the mountains and Gulf, the Red and Nueces 
Rivers was covered by these grants to various 
speculators from the United States. But Mexico 
complained that it was by such a process that 
the United States obtained new territory, and 
cited Florida as an example. Furthermore, the 
Americans had seized upon the best lands, with 
or without contracts, and had oceupied territories 
in defiance of the restrictions imposed by Mexican 
laws. 

During this time numbers of immigrants were 
added yearly to the population of Texas; it 
became, also, the refuge for adventurers of 
every kind; the Mexican government, the vie- 
tim of peculation, faction and revolution, could 
not preserve order. The government, however, 
had foreseen the dangers arising from the large 
numbers of northern settlers, and, in 1826, for- 
bade the colonization of Mexican territory by the 
citizens of adjoining nations. In 1827, Mexico 
attempted to enforce that clause of the grants 
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which fixed the number of families to be intro- 
duced by each ‘grantee; the following year an 
effort was made to prevent citizens of the United 
States from colonizing land along the border. 

Twice between 1829 and 1885 the United States 
offered to purchase Texas and part of California, 
but the Mexican government naturally refused to 
allow the country to be dismembered for the ad- 
vantage of her northern neighbor. Meanwhile the 
differences between the people of Texas and the 
government of Mexico were increasing daily. 
In July, 1824, Mexico had forbidden the importa- 
tion of slaves from foreign countries; in 1828, all 
slaves within her limits were emancipated. Coa- 
huila and Texas, however, refused to obey the law; 
the Mexican government could not enforce it 
without causing a revolution, and therefore an- 
nounced that it was suspended in this particular 
province. The Abolitionists took alarm at once, 
Benjamin Lundy announcing in the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation that there was a plot on 
foot to seize Texas in order to add ‘‘five or six 
more slaveholding States to this Union.’’ The 
South, which had gained little by the Missouri 
Compromise, now welcomed this opportunity of 
extending her borders; yet slavery was rather an 
incident than a cause of the struggle. 

As the impossibility of enduring Mexican rule 
became more evident, committees and conventions 
began to urge independence. In 1833, a movement 
toward separation was begun by a Committee of 
Safety at San Felipe, but the only result was the 
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imprisonment of Stephen Austin for treason and 
a deepening of the conviction of the hopeless 
weakness of the Mexican government. ‘Two years 
later, November 12, 1835, a permanent govern- 
ment was organized with Henry Smith for gov- 
ernor, J. M. Robinson, lieutenant-governor, and 
Sam Houston commander-in-chief of the Texan 
army. Ninety settlers, all but two from the 
United States, published a declaration of inde- 
pendence in December of the same year at Goliad, 
which was followed, March 2, 1836, by a more 
formal declaration. 

Each of these men had already played his part 
in the conquest of the frontier; of the three, Hous- 
ton was the typical American frontiersman. His 
ancestors were Scotch-Irish who came to America 
in 1790; his father was a soldier of the Revolution 
and his mother one of those heroic women who, 
through their sons, affected American life so 
powerfully in the earlier history of the country. 
When only a boy, Houston enlisted for the Creek 
war and was severely wounded at the battle of 
Horseshoe Bend, where he won the favorable notice 
of General Jackson through his gallantry. 

After recovering from his wound, Houston 
studied and began the practice of law until, in 
1827, he was chosen governor of Tennessee by a 
majority of twelve thousand. Just before the 
elections of 1829, when reélection seemed certain, 
a domestic misfortune caused him to.resign his 
office and take refuge with his old friends the 
Cherokees. For a time he gave himself up to all 
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forms of savage dissipation; seemingly ambition 
was dead, as was all interest in that world where 
he filled so prominent a place. In 1832, Houston 
visited Washington to secure redress for some of 
the wrongs which the Indian agents, after the 
manner of their kind, had inflicted upon the 
Cherokees. Five of the agents were dismissed 
through his influence, but their friends in Con- 
gress stirred up trouble which ended in a per- 
sonal encounter between Houston and Stanbery, a 
member of Congress from Ohio. For a month 
the House was busy in an investigation; Houston 
was reprimanded in a perfunctory way by the 
Speaker; he was fined five hundred dollars by 
the District Court, but Jackson remitted the fine. 
The incident awakened his fighting qualities, and 
his pride and ambition returned. ‘‘Had they,”’ 
he said, ‘‘taken me before a justice of the peace 
and fined me ten dollars for assault and battery 
it would have killed me; but they gave me a na- 
tional tribunal for a theatre and that set me up 
again.”’ 

There is little doubt that while in Washington 
these two strenuous heroes, Jackson and Houston, 
discussed and possibly formed plans for bringing 
out of Texan discontent a successful revolution 
and Texan independence. At any rate, early in 
the following year, 1835, Houston was in Texas 
and before its close he was in command of its 
armies. 

Tn 1834, a company of land speculators secured 
from the legislature of Coahuila and Texas four 
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hundred square leagues of land by the payment of 
twenty thousand dollars. The Mexican govern- 
ment disavowed the act; the local legislature was 
broken up, and the governor, Viescra, was impris- 
oned. A demand made for the surrender of those 
interested in the grant, with an attempt to arrest 
the members of the legislature who voted for it, 
and rigid enforcement of customs laws, fed to the 
outbreak of hostilities. A foree under General 
Cos, Santa Anna’s brother-in-law, was sent to 
Texas. Intercepted dispatches informed the Tex- 
ans that it was the intention of the Mexican gov- 
ernment to cover the land with troops and to put 
down all discontent with ruthless severity. Gen- 
eral Cos himself, writing to one of the leaders of 
the war party August 17, said: ‘‘The constitu- 
tion by which all Mexicans may be governed is 
the constitution which the colonists of Texas must 
obey, no matter on what principles it may be 
formed.’’ The Texan militia, in reply, took Goliad, 
surrounded San Antonio, and captured General 
Cos, who was allowed to return with his troops to 
Mexico. 

After the manner of frontiersmen the militia 
could not be held together when their work was 
done, forgetting that the hatred of the Mexicans 
for the foreigner would unite all parties under 
Santa Anna’s direction. So it proved, for, in Feb- 
ruary of 1836, he established headquarters on the 
eastern bank of the Nueces; in the same month 
the Mexicans again occupied San Antonio, while 
Colonel Travis still held the Alamo, an old stone - 
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mission which, but for its great extent, might have 
been easily defended by the small garrison of about 
180 men with fourteen pieces of cannon. 

Santa Anna demanded an immediate surrender, 
and upon a refusal hoisted the blood-red flag of 
vengeance over San Antonio as a signal of the 
approaching fate of the prisoners. By steady 
approaches the enemy advanced around the mis- 
sion. Travis sent a hurried appeal for aid, declar- 
ing that the enclosure would never be abandoned. 
Attacks were made, but were beaten off, February 
25 and 26; the cordon was drawn tighter, and 
March 1, the last reinforcement, thirty-two men 
from Gonzales, entered the mission. The bom- 
bardment grew heavier, and by the 3d of March 
the batteries were within musket range. A little 
after midnight on Sunday morning, March 6, the 
Mexicans advanced to the final assault; the Tex- 
ans replied with a terribly withering fire. Charge 
after charge was checked, but finally the Mexicans 
swarmed over the walls and into the buildings, 
where the Texans waited with drawn knives and 
clubbed guns. Grim Colonel Bowie, dying in his 
bed of disease, claimed his share of victims. Sil- 
ver-haired David Crockett had at his feet a group 
of twenty bodies, when he was disarmed and hur- 
ried off by Santa Anna’s order to execution. The 
morning sun, scarcely an hour high, looked down 
upon the defenders slain to a man, and upon a 
thousand of their enemies killed or wounded. 
‘““Thermopyle had her messengers of death; the 
Alamo had none.”’ 
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Santa Anna believed the revolution over. The 
Mexican troops were divided, one detachment going 
to the Colorado, another marching against Goliad, 
with the injunction to grant no quarter. Several 
small companies of Texans were dispersed. Colo- 
nel Fannin, who had started to relieve the Alamo, 
had returned to Goliad, which he began to fortify, 
considering himself bound by his orders not to 
retreat. When too late he began to withdraw his 
men, but was overtaken by the Mexicans at the 
Coleta River. The enemy’s cavalry attacked in 
front; a large force of infantry advanced upon 
the left and rear. From one o’clock until sun- 
down the fight lasted, when the Mexican troops 
withdrew for the night. The Texans formed a 
barricade with their few baggage wagons, for the 
horses had been killed or driven away, and the 
army could not move without leaving the wounded 
behind. That night the Mexicans were reinforced 
by 500 men. The attack began the next morning, 
when the Texans surrendered with the promise of 
the treatment usually accorded prisoners of war. 
That day, March 20, the victorious Mexicans, with 
their prisoners, started for Goliad, where other 
captives were soon brought. Here, on the morn- 
ing of Palm Sunday, March 27, 330 prisoners were 
shot by the order of Santa Anna; twenty-seven, 
also marked for death, effected their escape. 

Retribution, but without full justice, was not 
long delayed. General Houston was at Gonzales 
when the news of the Alamo alarmed the people 
and drove them from their homes. Houston’s 
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spies kept him well informed of the movements 
of the enemy. April 7, Santa Anna was at San 
Felipe; a week later he was at Harrisburg and his 
army, scattered in three or four divisions, was be- 
ginning the work of wholesale destruction. At the 
crossing of the Brazos the Texans received a gift 
of ‘‘hollow ware’’ in the form of two fieldpieces 
from Cincinnati sympathizers. They were fondly 
christened the ‘‘Twin Sisters,’’ and were of the 
greatest help in the struggle which followed. On 
the San Jacinto River Houston met the Mexicans; 
April 21, 750 men faced nearly 1,600, but with the 
Alamo and Goliad to avenge, a furious charge was 
made which carried them into the centre of the 
Mexican lines. From half-past four until dark the 
battle raged, 630 Mexicans lay dead upon the field, 
more than 1,700 were prisoners, including Generals 
Santa Anna and Cos. This day Texan independ- 
ence was won. 

Five days before the fall of the Alamo, a con- 
vention assembled at Washington on the Brazos 
River, declared the independence of the State of 
Texas. The document is a short and simple one. 
The people of Texas take up arms against a mil- 
itary despotism and in defense of the Federal Con- 
stitution of Mexico of the year 1824; they offer 
their aid and sympathy to any other members of 
the Mexican Confederacy who will throw off the 
yoke; they hold it to be a right to withdraw from 
the Union during a period of avowed revolution, 
and profess allegiance to the former Mexican goy- 
ernment; finally, the State assumes all expenses of 
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her armies and promises grants of lands to vol- 
unteers. Upon the same day, March J, an exec- 
utive ordinance was passed under which the gov- 
ernment was continued until the adoption of the 
constitution which was framed by the same conven- 
tion. By the new form of government slavery 


~ was perpetuated; the importation of slaves except 


from the United States was forbidden, as was also 
the emancipation of slaves or the residence within 
the State of free negroes without the consent of the 
Texan Congress. 

Meanwhile, the United States had watched with 
much interest the progress of the war in Texas. 
The atrocities of the Alamo and Goliad moved 
the wrath of the people, and men volunteered in 
large numbers to assist the colonists. San Jacinto 
added impetus, and, May 27, 1836, the Legislature 
of Connecticut requested the representatives of 
that State in Congress to endeavor to procure the 
recognition of the independence of Texas. July 1, 
a resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote that 
independence should be recognized as soon as the 
civil government was capable of ‘‘performing the 
duties and fulfilling the obligations of an inde- 
pendent power.”’ 

Ohio and Pennsylvania followed Connecticut, 
and a resolution passed the House, July 4, 1836, 
similar to that adopted by the Senate. Soon 
afterward, President Jackson sent Henry M. 
Morfit to investigate the situation. Morfit made 
a glowing report upon the population and resources 
of Texas, upon the army and navy, the condition of 
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the Treasury, and the ability of Texas to hold her 
own against Mexico. The people of the new State 
were universally favorable to annexation, yet both 
Morfit and the President advised delay, believing 
that the resources of Texas came largely from the 
Southern States. The United States had, also, 
complaints of its own against Mexico because of 
the long-neglected boundary treaties; the disorder 
among the Indians and consequent dangers upon 
the frontiers, with depredations upon American 
commerce. 

Unfortunately, the merits of the question were 
then, and remain to this day, obscured by the 
Abolition controversy which raged with particular 
violence from 1836 to 1838. The North opposed 
annexation because Texas was slave territory; 
the South supported it for the same reason; two of 
the great leaders, Webster and Calhoun, took their 
stand upon the siavery feature. There were, how- 
ever, more than fifty thousand Anglo-Americans 
in Texas, colonists by invitation of the Mexican 
government. They were forced to endure the con- 
sequences of Mexican revolutions; to submit to an 
unstable, arbitrary, exacting military government. 

It is true that no law could justify the course 
of the adventurers who flocked to Texas from the 
neighboring States, but neither could law restrain 
their peaceable migration. These men were but 
‘repeating the history of the American frontier. 
Roosevelt says of the Texans: ‘‘It was out of the 
question to expect them to submit to the mastery of 
the weaker race which they were supplanting. 
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Whatever might be the pretext alleged for revolt, 
the real reasons were to be found. in the deeply 
marked differences of race, and in the absolute un- 
fitness of the Mexicans to govern themselves, to say 
nothing of governing others. During the dozen 
years that the American colony in Texas formed 
part of Mexico, the government of the latter went 
through revolution after revolution—republic, em- 
pire, and military dictatorships. A state of things 
like this in the central government, especially when 
the latter belonged to a race alien in blood, lan- 
guage, religion, and habits of life, would warrant 
any people in determining to shift for itself.”’ 

After the Missouri Compromise, the slavery 
agitation slumbered fitfully for a decade. During 
the year 1830, Europe was shaken by political 
revolutions; within the United States the move- 
ment for abolition began, while colonizing plans 
were awakened into new life. 

Two agents of the colonization society left Eng- 
land in February, 1818, and, visiting Sierra 
Leone, met many negroes from the United States 
who promised to assist them to find a_ suit- 
able place for the colony. In February, 1820, an 
expedition sailed for the coast with three agents, 
two of whom were to reside in Africa, and eighty- 
five colonists. The destination was reached just 
at the beginning of the rainy season, disease spread 
among the people, the three agents and many of 
the colonists died, others went to Sierra Leone. 
The colonists who were left were under no sort of 
government and the settlement was temporarily 
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abandoned. Another expedition, in 1821, found a 
location on the Grain Coast of Guinea, but soon 
provoked quarrels with the natives. New emi- 
grants came out, and in 1823 a ship was purchased 
by a number of Baltimore philanthropists to sail 
regularly to the colony. State and other auxiliary 
societies subscribed liberally to the work; the 
Legislatures of Maryland and Tennessee, of Ohio 
and Connecticut, and of nine other States, ap- 
proved; the churches took up the matter and sub- 
scriptions increased from $2000 in 1820 to $32,000 
in 1831. 

In 1828, with the arrival of the new colonists, 
the settlement rallied, and throughout the year 1824 
rapid progress was made which stimulated further 
activity in America. For ten years after 18382, 
local societies supported separate settlements on 
the African coast. Maryland was most active; 
Mississippi and Louisiana worked steadily to ad- 
vance the interest of their colonies; New York 
and Pennsylvania together supported a little group 
of transported negroes. Complications arose with 
England, however, and it seemed best to unite all 
of these scattered bodies into a sovereign state. To 
this all agreed except Maryland, and in 1832 the 
Republic of Liberia was formed. Gradually the 
colonization society relinquished all connections 
with the republic save that of assisting the negroes 
to migrate, and, July 26, 1847, a declaration of 
independence and a constitution modeled upon that 
of the United States were adopted. Liberia began 
a separate existence. 
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Before 1830, the question of the abolition of 
slavery had been generally discussed and widely 
favored. Early sentiment, which touched lightly 
the moral aspect of slavery, preferred to reach the 
desired end gradually, and sought for some satis- 
factory future for the emancipated negro before 
freeing him from his chains. About 1830, the 
Abolitionists began to agitate by means as violent 
as the former had been peaceful, immediate and 
unconditional freedom. All aspects and features 
of the institution save the moral wrong were set 
aside; the injustice to the slave and the sin of the 
master were painted in the strongest colors. 

To Benjamin Lundy may be given the title of 
the father of abolitionism, but William Lloyd Gar- 
rison was its chief apostle. Lundy was a native 
of New Jersey who had come in contact with 
slavery in Wheeling. While a young man he re- 
solved to devote his energy to the cause of abolition 
and thereafter was a familiar figure as he moved 
from North to South, asking aid for his paper, and 
with the mild pertinacity of his Quaker faith 
preaching the doctrines of emancipation. In 1821, 
Lundy began the publication at Baltimore of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, and here in 
1829 he was joined by Garrison, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, who had formed his ideas of slavery 
remote from the institution itself. Brought face 
to face with it, his denunciations knew no bounds. 

Searcely was Garrison established at Baltimore, 
when he attacked the interstate slave trade, moved 
to especial wrath because the men of New England 
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were sometimes the agents of it. A suit for libel 
ended in his fine and imprisonment; the fine was 
paid by friends, and when free Garrison deter- 
mined to return to New England. Here he began, 
almost unassisted, to publish the Liberator and his 
constant cry was, ‘‘Immediate and unconditional 
emancipation; no union with slaveholders.”’ On 
the first page of the first number of the Liberator 
were these words: ‘‘I will be as hard as truth and 
aS uncompromising as justice. On this subject I 
do not wish to speak with moderation. I will not 
equivoecate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a 
single inch, and I WILL BE HEARD.”’ 

Reformers are not, as a rule, easily companion- 
able. Born to tear down, they hew their way 
through tradition and prejudice and leave abund- 
ant signs of their passage. The great apostle of 
freedom was no exception, yet Garrison changed 
the attitude of the nation from one of excuse to 
one of condemnation. Before his day men had 
concealed the sin of an absolute control of the soul 
and body of a man behind the barriers of com- 
mercial, social, or religious obstacles to emanci- 
pation. 

During all these years a deep shadow, the fear 
of a servile war, hung over the South. For this 
reason slave codes and patrols were established, 
and for this reason many men of the South were 
won to the policy of extreme severity. There had 
been partial uprisings at various times, but the 
greatest outbreak occurred in August, 1831, in 
Southampton County, Virginia. Nat Turner, the 
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refused to associate with her, and finally her 
school buildings were burned and the school broken 
up. An academy at Canaan, New Hampshire, had 
admitted a few colored boys, whereupon a town 
meeting voted the school to be a nuisance, and 
farmers assembled with a hundred yoke of oxen 
which were used to drag the building from its 
foundations. Two schools in Ohio which agreed 
to admit negro pupils were closed. An English 
lecturer, George Thompson, was brought to this 
country in 1834, and went through the North 
making inflammatory speeches. A statement in 
Boston that a slave would be justified in killing 
his master led to a riot. Five thousand people 
gathered outside the building in which he was 
to speak, forced the meeting to adjourn, and 
failing to find Thompson, seized Garrison and 
dragged him through State Street with a rope 
about his neck, threatening to lynch him. Wiser 
advice prevailed, for it was not even in a Boston 
mob to lynch a man for work in the cause of free- 
dom, however intemperate he might. be. Garrison 
was taken to the jail for safety, and left the 
city that night; Thompson was assisted to escape 
secretly from the country. 

The South was quick to appreciate the signif- 
icance of the new movement. Calhoun scouted the 
idea that the North meant to abolish slavery by 
force of arms. ‘The war they wage against us is 
far more effective; it is not against our lives, but 
our characters.’? It was not long until the South 


began to demand the suppression of Abolitionism 
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by force, and finally the surrender of the leaders 
to Southern States for punishment, and a bill was 
introduced in the House for that purpose. In the 
North these bitter personalities produced a re- 
action, but in both sections and in Congress the 
discussion brought out one fact with the strongest 
emphasis—the love for the Union was as yet 
stronger than Southern secession to protect slavery 
or Northern secession to abolish it. 

It must be remembered that Abolitionism was 
but one of the manifestations of a new condition 
which swept over the civilized world. About 1830, 
the fires of revolution were ablaze in Europe and 
the reactionary policy of the Holy Alhance was 
melted with fervent heat. ‘‘The demon of blood 
and slaughter has been let loose upon us,’’ was 
the comment of the Register when three pages of 
reported scenes of violence were published. In 
another month a still longer list convinces the ed- 
itor that the ‘‘world is truly upside down.’’ ‘‘The 
prosperity of the country is so great,’’ John Adams 
wrote, ‘‘that the people have nothing to disturb 
them but their own waywardness and corruption.”’ 

Politics in the States were generally unsettled. 
In New York there was a revolt against Van Buren 
and Tammany Hall in favor of the Equal Rights 
party, whose principles ranged all the way from 
equal distribution of offices and taxes to milder 
forms of social democracy. In a personal contest 
the regular Tammany men were driven from their 
hall, but they turned off the gas before leaving, 
thus compelling their opponents to organize and 
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nominate by the hght of candles and loco-foco 
matches. The next morning the party was termed 
the Loco-Focos, a name which lasted longer 
than the organization, for it was eventually applied 
to that wing of the Democrats which opposed 
special rights to corporations, declared against 
State banks of issue and insisted upon a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

A boundary dispute in 1835 between Michigan 
and Ohio led to what is known as the ‘Toledo 
War.’’ The northern boundary of Ohio was fixed 
by the enabling act of 1803 as the line through the 
southern end of Lake Michigan. Corrected sur- 
veys in 1832 showed that such a line cut off Toledo, 
the whole of Lake County, and reduced the limits 
of six other counties. The constitution of Ohio 
contained a provision for the rectification of the 
boundary with the consent of Congress; the boun- 
daries of Indiana and Illinois had been moved 
northward, and thus three States were interested 
in the decision. 

The governor of Michigan Territory was Ste- 
vens Thompson Mason, a young Virginian, hardly 
more than a boy, without experience, but of good 
abilities. The office had been intended for his 
father, but the elder Mason had accepted a private 
commission abroad, and that the family might not 
lose the honor and profit intended for it, Jackson 
conferred it upon the son. Under instructions 
from the Council, Mason sent to Governor Lucas 
of Ohio a proposition which was to be communi- 
cated also to Indiana and Illinois, for a commission 
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to settle finally the northern boundaries of the three 
States. Lucas immediately asked the Ohio Legis- 
lature to extend the jurisdiction of the State over 
the territory claimed; the Legislature responded 
promptly, defying both Michigan and the United 
States and declaring that it was not becoming for 
“freemen to petition year after year for what 
justly belongs to them and is completely within 
their own control.’’ 

No sooner had Lucas sent his recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature than Mason called out 
the militia; a law was passed forbidding the 
exercise of any foreign jurisdiction within the 
limits of Michigan; a number of Ohio surveyors 
and the judge and officers of a court to be held 
at Toledo were taken and committed to jail. In 
Washington the situation created some anxiety. 
Jackson was a firm supporter of the doctrine of 
States’ Rights as he understood it, and, moreover, 
an election was approaching in which the votes of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois would be of no small 
value. The President remonstrated gently with 
both parties; the Attorney-General decided that 
the territory in dispute belonged to Michigan until 
Congress decided otherwise; the people of Mich- 
igan met, adopted a constitution, organized a State 
government and elected Mason their first governor. 

Meanwhile, Congress proposed to add what is 
known as the Upper Peninsula to Michigan as the 
price of peace; Ohio was allowed to remain undis- 
turbed in possession of the territory which she 
claimed. A general election was approaching and 
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there was a surplus to be divided among the States, 
so Michigan accepted the offer after some hesi- 
tation and was admitted as a State in 1836. 

Petitions against slavery and the slave trade 
had been common since the organization of the 
government, but led to nothing more than ill- 
natured debate until December 12, 1831, when John 
Quincy Adams appeared with fifteen petitions 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the District. 
Adams said that he did not favor them, but there 
was one concerning the slave trade within the Dis- 
trict which he would move to refer to the proper 
committee. 

A week later the committee reported adversely 
to the petition on the ground that legislation upon 
the slave trade would not be proper without the 
consent of Maryland and Virginia, the original 
owners of the District. Similar petitions in the 
next session were stifled almost by common consent. 

Numerous petitions were submitted in the ses- 
sion of 1833-34; in the following year both petitions 
and a motion for a select committee were tabled. 
When a similar petition was presented in Decem- 
ber of 1835, an Indiana member asked that it be 
read, and Slade of Vermont moved that it be 
printed. This motion was tabled, but when another 
petition was presented two days later and a select 
committee was asked for, Hammond of South Car- 
olina moved that it be not received. 

Another petition was presented by Adams, 
January 4, 1836, with the motion to lay it upon the 
table, but Polk, the Speaker, decided that it had 
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not been received and was not, therefore, before 
the House, thus discriminating between the 
right of petition and that of reception. This was 
the beginning of a bitter struggle which resulted 
in a decided victory for Adams and wide publicity 
for the Abolition cause. 

Besides the duty of demanding and obtaining 
the right guaranteed by the Constitution, there was 
a quiet enjoyment in exasperating the Southern 
members, in arousing their helpless wrath and 
exciting it to the highest possible point. February 
6, 1837, Adams stated that he had a petition from 
twenty-two slaves and he asked the Speaker what 
should be done with it. The Speaker was in doubt, 
the Southern members fell into the trap at once, de- 
manding the punishment of Adams and one of them 
suggesting that the petition be publicly burned. 
A resolution was introduced declaring that Adams 
was guilty of gross disrespect to the House and 
asking that he be severely censured by the Speaker. 
For two days the House quarreled and berated 
Adams; for two days he enjoyed the spectacle until, 
having prepared his defense, he turned upon them 
and riddled their arguments with his bitter satire 
and invective, and relentless logic. 

Speculation went hand in hand with natural ex- 
pansion during Jackson’s term. During the year 
1836 there was constant inflation which the short- 
sighted called prosperity. There was a demand 
for more banks and more money. A bill was intro- 
duced in the session of 1835-36 to distribute the 
net proceeds of the public land sales among the 
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States. This Calhoun proposed to do by a Consti- 
tutional amendment, a process entirely too slow 
for the States, which eyed greedily this tempting 
morsel almost within their reach. 

It was finally decided to pay the money in the 
form of deposits subject to a recall which every one 
knew would never be made. The bill provided for 
deposit banks in each State, and, after reserving 
five millions for the Treasury, for the distribution 
among the States of the surplus in four quarterly 
installments. For the money so deposited the State 
was to give negotiable certificates payable on 
demand. 

Jackson’s last annual message spoke sharply 
of the deposit act. It was, he said, a temporary 
matter only, but had been construed as a gift to the 
several States. The disappearance of the evil of 
a public debt threatened to create the greater one 
of a surplus. To collect it and hoard it would be 
as dangerous to the liberties of the people as a 
standing army; to collect it from the people for 
distribution as a charity among the States would 
be equally dangerous; to collect it even if repaid 
to the individual would be to create a swarm of 
useless officials and deposit banks. The simple and 
correct way would be to reduce the revenues to the 
lowest point permitted by the tariff compromise 
of 1833. 

It was plain the government money constituted 
nearly all the capital of the deposit banks, which, 
with the public lands, soon passed into the hands of 
speculators. There were many remedies urged. 


JOHN MARSHALL, 
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It was proposed to sell the public lands to actual 
settlers only and to limit the issue of bank notes to 
higher denominations. Finally, after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, Jackson issued, July 11, 1836, 
the famous ‘‘Specie Circular’’ forbidding the re- 
ceipt, after August 15, of anything but. gold and 
silver in payment for public lands. 

Jackson was acting in opposition to the known 
opinion of Congress; again he had interposed to 
save the people. The effect of the circular was 
immediate and bore heavily upon the West. The 
specie in the deposit banks was held for the pay- 
ments due the States and could not be used in the 
emergency. In the following session of Congress 
the circular was attacked and a substitute bill was 
passed which established conditions under which 
bank notes might be used. The act did not reach 
the President until March 2, and Jackson retained 
it, fortifying himself with the opinion of the At- 
torney-General that it was so loosely drawn that 
it never could be enforced. 

During the last years of the administration the 
country was called upon to mourn the loss of two 
men whose labors were most closely identified with 
the establishment of the government. John Mar- 
shall died at Philadelphia, July 6, 1835, in his 
eightieth year, after thirty-four years of service 
as Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Marshall was tall and slender, reserved to the 
point of taciturnity, simple in manner, speech, 
and dress. The best estimate of his character is 
that of his associates, in honor of the man who 
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had presided over the court for more than thirty 
years ‘‘with such remarkable diligence in office, 
that until he was disabled by the disease- which 
removed him from life, he was never known to be 
absent from the bench, during term time, even for 
a day,—with such indulgence to counsel and 
suitors that everybody’s convenience was consulted 
but his own,—with a dignity, sustained without 
effort, and apparently without care to sustain it, 
to which all men were solicitous to pay due respect, 
—with such profound sagacity, such quick pene- 


tration, such acuteness, clearness, strength, and 


comprehension of mind, that in his hands the most 
complicated causes were plain, the weightiest and 
most difficult, easy and light,—with such striking 
impartiality and justice, and a judgment so sure, 
as to inspire universal confidence, so that few 
appeals were ever taken from his decisions, during 
his long administration of justice in this court, and 
those only in cases where he himself expressed 
doubt,—with such modesty that he seemed wholly 
unconscious of his own gigantic powers, —with such 
equanimity, such benignity of temper, such amen- 
ity of manners, that not only none of the judges 
who sat with him on the bench, but no member of 
the bar, no officer of the court, no juror, no wit- 
ness, no suitor, in a single instance, ever found or 
imagined, in anything said or done, or omitted by 
him, the slightest cause of offense. 

_ “His private life was worthy of the exalted 
character he sustained in public station. The un- 
affected simplicity of his manners; the spotless 
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purity of his morals; his social, gentle, cheerful 
disposition; his habitual self-denial and boundless 
generosity towards others; the strength and con- 
stancy of his attachments; his kindness to his 
friends and neighbors; his exemplary conduct in 
the relations of son, brother, husband, father; his 
numerous charities; his benevolence toward all 
men, and his ever active beneficence; these amiable 
qualities shone so conspicuously in him, throughout 
his life, that highly as he was respected, he had 
the rare happiness to be yet more beloved. He was, 
indeed, a bright example of the true wisdom which 
consists in the union of the greatest ability and the 
greatest virtue.”’ 

Madison’s long and useful life came to an end 
in 1836. After leaving office he had lived quietly 
at Montpelier, but his interests in public affairs 
remained unabated and he was consulted by states- 
men of both parties. He was the last of great 
Virginians of Revolutionary days; the last sur- 
vivor of the men who had made the Constitution 
of which he was so able a defender. With advanc- 
ing years he saw with great concern the dangers 
growing out of slavery, and among his last words 
was a solemn admonition to cherish that Union 
which was the object of his constant thought. 

Tt had long been decided that Van Buren should 
succeed Jackson, but the defection of Calhoun and 
later that of Judge White of Tennessee indicated 
a possible opposition which Jackson himself under- 
took to remove. In February, 1835, he suggested 
a national convention, ‘‘fresh from the people,’’ to 
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choose the candidates, while he used all the power 
of his office to fix the result of that convention. 

The delegates met in the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore, May 20, 1835. Twenty-three 
States and two Territories sent 626 delegates, of 
whom 422 were from the States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The only 
contest was for second place, for which Richard M. 
Johnson of Kentucky was chosen by the exact 
number required, and although the vote for Van 
Buren was unanimous, there was soon a plan on 
foot to throw the election into the House. 

Van Buren was found to have 25,000 popular 
votes and fifty-seven electoral votes more than all of 
his competitors. Jackson felt that his work was 
done and in his satisfaction he wrote: ‘‘I hope to be 
able to go to the Capitol to witness the glorious 
scene of Mr. Van Buren, once rejected by the Sen- 
ate, sworn into office by Chief-Justice Taney, also 
once rejected by the factious Senate.”’ 

Together they rode in the ‘‘Constitution pha- 
eton’’ to the Capitol; together they returned to the 
White House, where Jackson remained for three 
days before setting out for Tennessee. For the 
past eight years Jackson had been the popular 
hero; during the ceremonies of March 4, it was 
Jackson who was pointed out, it was Jackson who 
was cheered. His influence was still potent in 
public affairs. Jacksonian democracy has had, 
from that day, a definite meaning in American 
polities, and Jackson remains to-day one of the 
most fascinating characters in our national history. 
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Searcely had J ackson seen his chosen successor 
safely established in the White House, and turned 
his face toward his beloved Hermitage, than the 
United States was shaken throughout by the most 
severe financial panic in our national history. The 
causes of it were not, however, due to the change 
of administration, for Van Buren’s inaugural de- 
clared his determination to continue the policy of 
his predecessor. There was but one new appoint- 
ment to the Cabinet; Joel Poinsett of South Caro- 
lina became Secretary of War in place of Cass, 
who had accepted the French mission. Some new 
diplomatic appointments were made, notably a 
minister to the Texan republic; and two Justices of 
the Supreme Court were chosen, both from the 
South. 

The widespread financial distress was due to 
many causes, the chief among them being undue 
expansion of business and unchecked speculation. 
The supply of specie was diminished by the im- 
ports, unusually heavy in 1837; the Specie Circular 
still further embarrassed trade. Enterprises per- 
fectly sound in themselves, but which required time 
for completion and employed many workmen were 
obliged to suspend for want of capital. vy ork 
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became searee, prices rose, bread riots broke out 
in the cities and in all industrial centres there was 
the greatest unrest. The people followed Jackson 
in declaring the capitalists to be the source of all 
their troubles, but adopted the favorite Whig doc- 
trine that for these evils the government should 
find a remedy. 

One cause of the panic was the unprecedented 
development of the country. Throughout the West 
the population had increased from four to twenty 
fold; industry, production and speculation kept 
pace with the population. The storm broke early 
in April when failures in New Orleans caused 
banks and commercial houses in New York to sus- 
pend. April 8, there were ninety-eight failures in 
the city and three days later the total reached one 
hundred and twenty. The trouble spread immedi- 
ately to other trade centres, suspensions were the 
rule, improvements stopped, prices of merchandise 
decreased one-third and by mid-summer there was 
not a bank in the United States paying out silver 
and gold. 

Appeals, protests, and prayers were made to the 
general government. ‘‘The error of our rulers,”’’ 
said the merchants of New York, ‘‘has produced 
a wider desolation than the pestilence which depop- 
ulated our streets.’? Abbot Lawrence, a merchant 
prince of Boston, declared that no people on God’s 
earth were so abused, plundered, and trampled 
upon by their rulers. Webster confessed that he 
could not understand the'terms, over-trading, over- 
buying, over-speculation, and was shocked by the 
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avowed disregard of the government. Help must 
come from it alone. ‘‘He who expects to live to 
see all these twenty-six States resuming specie pay- 
ments in regular succession once more may expect 
to see the restoration of the Jews.”’ 

But the government itself was in no less dis- 
tress. Not long before it had been distributing a 
surplus to the States; now it was compelled to bor- 
row for its own immediate necessities. At the out- 
break of the panic a special session was urged, but 
Van Buren hesitated until it became evident that 
national affairs compelled it. When Congress as- 
sembled September 4, Polk was chosen speaker by 
a majority of three votes only, so great had been 
the loss of the administration. The President’s 
message attributed the prevalent distress to exces- 
sive activity in all forms of business; to the over- 
enlargement of credit, and the large issues of bank 
paper. Similar conditions produced by similar 
causes existed in England and France. It rested 
with Congress to find a plan for restoring trade and 
prosperity to the country and rehabilitating the 
national finances. A Bank had been tried and 
found wanting; twice the people had repudiated 
the idea, and thenceforth the nation’s money must 
not be placed in the hands of corporations as cap- 
ital for their use, but rather be collected, kept, and 
paid out by public officers only. There should be 
no great surplus, and the government would be 
amply compensated for its trouble by the fact that 
it would not be associated with any powerful 
moneyed institution ‘“‘to corrupt or be corrupted.’’ 
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Van Buren was not able to secure the recom- 
mendation of Congress for his treasury bill, but the 
thought was not lost and he lived to see his plan 
have the general support of the people, In addi- 
tion to defeating the sub-treasury bill, Congress 
postponed the payment of the fourth installment 
of the surplus to the States; an issue of ten millions 
in Treasury notes in denominations of not less than 
fifty dollars was authorized, and there was a pro- 
longed outery because members of Congress and 
the higher officers drew their pay in coin while 
they compelled the country to exist on depreciated 
paper. ‘The session adjourned after six weeks. 
But little had been accomplished, for the Dem- 
ocrats were losing in the local elections and both 
parties preferred to defer serious work until Con- 
gress met in December. 

The Whigs were moved to wrath by Van 
Buren’s proposition for an independent treasury, 
although they were not agreed upon a substitute. 
He now proposed, they said, to add to the executive 
power of the sword, that of the purse by establish- 
ing a treasury bank. ‘‘In every country under 
heaven where such a system exists,’’ cried one ex- 
cited Representative, ‘‘the people are trampled on 
and plundered of their rights; ground down to the 
very dust by the awful despotism of their rulers, 
bought and sold like cattle of the earth, plundered 
by these very sub-treasuries.”’ 

‘“We are told,”’ said Clay, ‘‘that it is necessary 
to separate, to divorce the government from banks. 
We are all,—people—States— Union—banks,— 
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bound up and interwoven together, united in free- 
dom and destiny, and all entitled to the protecting 
care of a popular government.”’ 

The first regular session of the twenty-fifth Con- 
gress opened December 4, with a message from the 
President emphasizing the seriousness of the dis- 
pute about the northeastern boundary and the un- 
settled condition of Mexican negotiations. Van 
Buren was deeply impressed by recent Democratic 
losses; nevertheless, he insisted upon his plan for 
an independent treasury, repeating the arguments 
used in his former message. Failing to secure gen- 
eral acceptance of his own policy, he professed his 
willingness to accept any substitute consistent with 
his duty. Meanwhile, the country had been recoy- 
ering rapidly from the panic, which was, after 
all, largely localized among the speculating classes 
and their dependents. In many places the people 
scouted the idea of distress. For example, an Ohio 
Congressman declined with scorn any govern- 
mental aid. There was nothing the matter with 
the State. Harvests were abundant, food was 
cheap, no one who wanted to work lacked oppor- 
tunity. True it was, monopolists and speculators 
were in distress, but no one cared for them, for 
they were the proper victims of their own systems. 

Van Buren refused with great firmness and 
judgment to use his official power to remove the 
distress, wisely urging that matters would adjust 
themselves. Jackson came to his aid in advocacy 
of the independent treasury, but here Jackson’s 
influence was of no immediate avail. The bill was 
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introduced by Silas Wright of New York; it was 
supported by Calhoun who had joined the Dem- 
! ocrats since the party had shown strict-construc- 
Sune tion tendencies. Clay and Webster were now left 
treasury to contend for the leadership of the Whig party, 
pull and to Clay the task fell of opposing through four 
Congressional sessions the sub-treasury plan. The 
present bill passed the Senate, but failed in the 
House; it was introduced again in the next session 
and was again defeated by the House. Finally in 
1840 it passed by small majorities, only to be re- 
peaied when the Whigs came to power in 1841. In 
1846, the independent treasury was established def- 
initely and has become the recognized form of 
caring for public money. 

In this great contest between Clay and Calhoun, 
Clay’s talents shown conspicuously over those of 
his famous antagonist. Krom the beginning the 
argument was a personal one turning upon the 
value of the public services of the men. Clay could 
Contest Ot justly charge Calhoun with desertion, for Cal- 
between oun had never been a Whig. As a matter of fact, 
ao Calhoun represented principles and a small follow- 
ing of his own, and all moved from one great party 
to another as their doctrines harmonized with his. 
On the other hand, Clay showed conclusively that 
he had acted the part of mediator in the nullifi- 
cation incident and had rescued Calhoun and his 
party from the wrath of Andrew Jackson. Clay 

had proposed and Calhoun had accepted. 
Congress adjourned. July 9, 1838, and two 
months before, under the stimulus of the issue of 
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Treasury notes, the New York bankers had re- 
Sumed specie payments. None of the other States 
followed immediately, and to the surprise of many, 
their action was due in a large part to Biddle’s 
influence. The Boston banks resumed July 1; six 
States agreed upon similar action August 13, and 
the close of the year found the banks still uneasy, 
but reasonably secure. Van Buren’s plan for the 
independent treasury had met with defeat, yet in 
the absence of positive enactment and under the 
necessity of caring for the funds, something very 
similar was already in operation. The gloomy pre- 
dictions of speedy ruin did not prove true, and one 
of the strongest arguments for the enactment of 
the bill was the smooth working of the plan by 
the executive department when deprived of the 
machinery of the banks. 

A Canadian revolt in 1837 caused much excite- 
ment along the frontier, and for a time threatened 
to involve the government of the United States in 
a serious dispute. The two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada were under a governor and 
council appointed by the Crown and an assembly 
chosen by popular vote. As in the ease of the 
revolting thirteen colonies, the council represented 
wealth and privilege, conservatism and power, 
which they had no mind to surrender. The mem- 
bers formed the nucleus of a British party which 


applauded every proposition of the British goy- ~ 


ernment, which had not as yet profited fully by 
the lesson of 1776. There was much loyalty in the 
provinees; the people asked only the privileges of 
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self-government and freedom from class domina- 
tion. 

The assembly began the contest by refusing to 
vote supplies, whereupon the governor, Lord John 
Russell, with the honors of a liberal victory fresh 
upon him, obtained the assent of the British Par- 
liament to the use of money then in the hands of 
the Receiver-General. Parliament could see noth- 
ing in this arbitrary action except the necessity of 
supporting colonial officials; but in the provinces 
the act was followed by a revolution which broke 
out in Montreal in November of 1837. There were 
two or three minor engagements; the insurgents 
were neither numerous nor well organized, and in 
three weeks the disorder was at an end. 

In Upper Canada the rebellion was more per- 
sistent. In 1836, a new Governor refused conces- 
sions demanded by the people, and by raising the 
ery of separation a Tory majority was secured in 
the assembly. Rumors of revolt in the lower prov- 
ince led to a similar revolution in December, 1837, 
when 400 of the disaffected under their editor- 
leader, W. 8. Mackenzie, attempted to surprise 
Toronto and get possession of arms and stores. 
The attack was beaten off and the insurgents were 
defeated in two subsequent engagements, after 
which Mackenzie fled to Navy Island a little way 
above Niagara Falls, where he established his 
headquarters. The side of the island next to Can- 
ada was fortified and the rebels drew supplies of 
all sorts from the American shore by their little 
steamer Caroline. 
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Mackenzie established a provisional govern- 
ment on the island, where he was joined by a con- 
siderable number of adventurers from the United 
States. The Caroline had already supplied Mac- 
kenzie’s forces with several field-pieces and other 
stores, when Colonel McNab, who commanded the 
loyal Canadians, determined to end this assistance. 
The plan was to capture the steamer at the island; 
but this failing, the Canadians crossed the river 
into a harbor belonging to the United States; cap- 
tured the steamer after killing several of her 
defenders, and sent her blazing over the cataract. 
The border counties of New York threatened to 
arm at once; the governor called out the State 
militia and General Scott was sent to the frontier. 
There were other outbreaks and other violations of 
the President’s proclamation of neutrality, and 
it was not until 1888 that the rebellion was com- 
pletely crushed. 

Nine hundred arrests were made and two hun- 
dred men were condemned, but many of the sen- 
tences were commuted. Reforms were made later 
which united the two provinces into one and estab- 
lished. the supremacy of the Colonial Assembly. 
Mackenzie and Papineau, the leaders of the rebel- 
lion, returned to Canada later and eventually 
became members of the provincial legislature. The 
feeling in New York gradually declined, and the 
“‘Caroline affair’’ became a matter of diplomatic 
concern. 

During Van Buren’s administration the tedious 
Seminole war dragged on, lasting from beginning 
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to end longer than the War of the Revolution and 
entailing equal losses of men and money. By the 
treaty of Payne’s Landing in 1832, the Seminoles 
had agreed to remove across the Mississippi pro- 
vided a suitable place could be found, and the 
Creeks would agree to receive them again in a 
eonfederacy. A deputation of chiefs visited the 
Creek territory, where the resident United States 
commissioner assisted them in their negotiations 
with the Creeks, and upon the return of the chiefs 
a favorable report of their visit was made. This 
report was confirmed by the treaty of Fort Gibson 
in 1833, and the Seminoles again agreed to move 
to the new lands; one-third of the tribe going each 
year until the migration was complete. The three 
years passed without any effort to keep the treaty, 
when finally the Seminoles claimed that they had 
been deceived in the lands and feared a hostile 
reception at the hands of the Creeks; in fact, their 
decision was affected very greatly by a few hundred 
fugitive slaves who believed themselves safe in 
the Florida swamps. 

As the year 1835 was drawing to a close the 
Seminoles expected that an attempt would be made 
to remove them by force. They rose under their 
leader, the half-breed Powell, better known as 
Osceola, and murdered the Indian agent, General 
Thompson, Lieutenant Smith, the sutler and seven 
of his men at Fort King. Two companies of the 
regular army, 112 men, commanded by Major 
Dade, who were going to the relief of Fort King, 
were ambushed on the way and but four men 
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escaped. General Gaines, who was then in Louisi- 
ana, hurried to Tampa and thence to the scene of 
hostilities ; Scott followed, and the troops advanced 
far into the Indian country in the spring of 1836, 
but no definite successes followed. In June the 
natives suffered a severe defeat at the hands of 
Colonel Jesup, after which many of them promised 
to observe the treaty and to withdraw beyond the 
Mississippi. 

In October, 1837, Osceola came to Colonel 
Jesup’s camp; and, in acordance with orders previ- 
ously published, was detained as a prisoner of war. 
Shortly afterward he was sent to Fort Moultrie, 
where he died, perhaps of the confinement, and 
from that day to this he has been regarded as an 
ideal of Indian patriotism. It is but fair to say 
that the removal was in accordance with the general 
policy of the government; that the Indians had 
agreed to it, and that Osceola’s detention was a 
part of the plan to collect all prisoners preparatory 
to their removal to the western shores of the Mis- 
Sissippl. 

General Taylor defeated the Indians in a battle 
on the Okechobee River, December 25, 1837, and in 
the following May succeeded to the chief command. 
He was joined by Generals Armisted and Worth; 
the troops penetrated farther and farther into the 
Indian fastnesses, and in 1842 the war came to 
an end. 

The abolition agitation in its various forms still 
affected the country, though both parties endeay- 
ored to smother it. The society, organized in 1833, 
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now had 1500 branches and 150,000 members, each 
one devoted to a dissemination of its doctrines. 
Now that the sentiment was growing, self-seeking 
politicians began to use it for personal purposes. 
The abduction of slaves from Georgia by citizens 
of Maine led to an extended controversy between 
the two States. Georgia’s governor demanded the 
extradition of the offenders; the governor of Maine 
refused on the ground that the laws of Maine did 
not recognize slavery, and the abduction of a slave 
was not a criminal act. Other Northern States 
passed laws freeing slaves who came into the State 
with the consent of their masters, and securing to 
arrested fugitives the privilege of trial by jury. 
In November of 1837, the country was startled 
by the story of the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy 
at Alton, Ulinois. Lovejoy was a Presbyterian 
minister, a native of Maine, who had been combat- 
ing the apathy of the church upon the slavery - 
question. It became impossible for him to publish 
his paper, the Observer, at St. Louis, and he re- 
moved to Alton, just across the river. Here his 
paper was suppressed and his presses broken. A 
new press and type were ordered, but were watched 
for by his enemies. They were landed secretly, 
however, and stored in the warehouse of Godfrey 
and Gilman. Lovejoy had every reason to believe 
that an attempt would be made to secure the press; 
he called upon the mayor for aid, who had none 
to offer, but he assured Lovejoy and his friends 
that they. had the right to defend their own 


property. 
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On the night of November 6, there were thirty 
men on guard in. the warehouse. The next night 
about half as many gathered, Lovejoy among them, 
determined to defend the building against any 
odds. The mob began to collect shortly after eight 
o’clock; the warehouse was attacked ; the defenders 
within and without fired upon the mob, and one 
man was killed. Lovejoy went to the door and fell, 
pierced by five balls. The remaining members of 
the band dispersed; the mob secured the press, 
which they broke up, and, with the type, threw into 
the river. Lovejoy’s death kindled anew the spirit 
of abolition throughout all the western States; in 
the cities of the East meetings were held to honor 
the martyr to the cause of a free press, and to con- 
demn the mob. In Boston, a notable meeting at 
Fanueil Hall won over Kdmund Quincy, and led to 
new laurels for Wendell Philips. In Illinois, 
Owen Lovejoy took up the unfinished work of his 
brother, and from Princeton set on foot an agita- 
tion which the State laws could not control. Event- 
ually Lovejoy became one of the active members of 
the anti-slavery group in Congress, to which he 
was elected successively until his death. 

The second session of the twenty-fifth Congress 
began December 4, 1837, and almost the first meet- 
ing saw a revival of the slavery agitation. There 
were petitions for abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia; for the abolition of slavery 
in both the District and Territories; against the an- 
nexation of Texas or of any other slave territory; 
and finally, a memorial and a series of resolutions 
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upon both Texas and slavery in the District 
from the Legislature of Vermont. This was indeed 
a serious mater for the States’ Rights party. Pe- 
titions from individuals might be treated with 
contempt, but could a petition from a State, acting 
through its Legislature, be ignored? Calhoun be- 
lieved that the time had actually come when the 
question of the permanence of the Union was to 
be decided. Vermont had dealt a dangerous blow 
to the confederacy, but Calhoun could not entertain 
the idea of rejecting or losing sight of her appeal. 
He confessed that he knew not how to act and 
asked that consideration be postponed, in which he 
was joined by Clay, and to which Senator Swift of 
Vermont agreed. Two petitions were presented to 
the House, December 20, by Slade of Vermont, who 
supported their reference to a select committee, 
charging that all the objections to petitions were 
concerted and previously agreed upon by the Rep- 
resentatives, a statement which stirred up one of 
the most bitter contests in the history of the House. 
Slade managed to hold the floor, and for two hours 
castigated the Virginia slave-holders and merci- 
lessly flayed the system. Wise of Virginia, Halsey 
of Georgia, and Rhett of South Carolina called 
upon the Southern delegations to leave the room 
and unite in the committee room of the District. 
Here two excited meetings were held; resolutions 
to dissolve the Union were urged, but milder 
counsels prevailed, and on the following day a 
resolution was proposed which declared that an 
attempt to prevent the extension of slavery would 
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be equivalent to a disfranchisement of the slave- 
holding States while they were still subjected to the 
burdens and duties of the government. 

Calhoun said he wished to make a test question 
of this case. He wished these resolutions to pre- 
vail, not by a bare majority, but by unanimous vote. 
‘This was his reply to the resolutions of the Ver- 
mont Legislature. The slavery question, said Pres- 
ton, should never be allowed to enter the Legislative 
Assembly, but its protection should be taken for 
granted by the South. The greatest danger, said 
another member, was that mischief would be pro- 
duced by discussion; the proper conduct for the 
South was to keep silent and ignore these idle fac- 
tions. Clay feared that any general appeal would 
reach vast numbers of Northern people hitherto 
unaffected by abolitionism. Clay had no apprehen- 
sions for the state of the Union, as matters then 
stood, but he dreaded the effects of the harsh lan- 
guage and indiscretion, and particularly of the 
levity with which dissolution was viewed in both 
Senate and House. He was, as ever, a firm believer 
in the value of a compromise to settle all vexed 
questions, and believed, not without some ground, 
that Calhoun’s object was political and not, as he 
professed, the desire to end forever the discussion 
of slavery in Congress. With this idea of compro- 
mise in mind, Clay proposed a series of substitute 
resolutions, more pacific in their tone, which de- 
clared the abolition of slavery in the Territory of 
Florida and the District of Columbia to be inex- 
pedient. 
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The story of Texas has been told to the close 
of Jackson’s administration. No sooner had the 
United States recognized the independence of the 
new republic than England and France, attracted 
by commercial advantages, followed our example 
and at once began to speculate upon the possibility 
of keeping Texas separate from the United States. 
The people of Texas, however, turned first of all 
to their northern neighbor, and in August after 
Van Buren’s inauguration, the Texas representa- 
tive at Washington proposed annexation which the 
people of Texas had endorsed by an almost unan- 
imous vote. State Legislatures favored and op- 
posed the proposition; numerous petitions were 
presented from the anti-slavery party, and Van 
Buren himself declined to consider the advances of 
Texas, ostensibly because he believed them to have 
been made with undue haste. There is, however, 
good ground for supposing that Van Buren’s oppo- 
sition arose from his own feelings against slavery, 
but with his usual political sagacity he chose the 
reason which was least open to argument. 

Nine States might be formed from Texas, said 
one of the opponents of the plan, and the additional 
Senators would give the slavery party a majority 
forever. Moreover, a war with Mexico would cer- 
tainly follow, for Texas claimed jurisdiction to the 
Rio Grande; a boundary, which, however proper 
at the time of the Louisiana purchase, had been 
relinquished by the treaty of 1819. There were, 
besides, other claims of the United States which 
tended to aggravate relations already strained. 
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These disputed matters the Mexican minister pro- 
posed to arbitrate, but the United States did not 
consent at once, and it was not until April 11, 1839, 
that a convention, providing for the adjustment 
of these claims, was agreed upon, nor until August 
of the following year that a commission met. The 
work of proving the claims was begun, but as the 
commission expired by law in eighteen months, 
large amounts were left unadjusted. 

When Congress met for its final session Decem- 
ber 3, 1838, the President submitted a message 
which was even optimistic in tone. The country 
had passed the crisis safely, and prosperity was 
returning. The successful close of the first half 
century of national life was ample evidence of the 
value of a government dependent wholly upon the 
people. National finances were prosperous; eight 
of the ten million dollars in Treasury notes which 
had been issued during the panic, would be with- 
drawn by the close of the year. Except for the 
trouble arising from the hostile Seminoles, the 
Indian tribes had been successfully transferred 
beyond the Mississippi. 

No sooner had Congress opened than Adams 
moved an investigation of the relations of the 
government to Texas, but was informed that the 
plan of annexation had been definitely abandoned. 
Anti-slavery petitions were again introduced, and 
again the Southern leaders insisted upon stifling all 
discussions. The most successful of all expedients, 
a series of resolutions introduced by Atherton of 
New Hampshire, denied the right of Congress 
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to interfere with slavery, and prevented the recep- 
tion of petitions. To this both Houses agreed for 
two reasons: it was clearly the purpose of these 
petitioners to absorb the attention and time of the 
House and give wider publicity to their principles, 
and the feeling was strong that the constitutional 
safeguards of slavery prevented Congress from 
hostile legislation. While this discussion was agi- 
tating the House, Clay was waging an unsuccessful 
fight for petitions in the Senate, protesting in vain 
that drastic action only aroused sympathy for the 
petitioners and increased their numbers. 

This question of slavery had long prevented 
good feeling in both branches of Congress. Sen- 
ators and Representatives were on the alert to 
defend their sections against aggression, and took 
offense where none was intended. In February, 
the country was shocked by the murder of Repre- 
sentative Cilley by a fellow-member, William J. 
Graves of Kentucky. Wise of Virginia had become 
offended by statements of Cilley which reflected 
upon Webb, the publisher of the New York Jowr- 
nal. The causes of the quarrel were insignificant, 
and the duel was attended by circumstances not 
usually present in these affairs upon the so-called 
field of honor. An attempt was made, but without 
success, to regulate dueling by act of Congress, but 
the feeling aroused against the code led to many 
enactments by the States. The independent treas- 
ury bill, after failmg twice in the House, was 
brought up again at the next session of Congress. 
Again the old arguments for the treasury were 
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rehearsed, and the duty of the government to so 
dispose of its revenue as to afford a profit to its 
citizens, was emphasized. Again the bill passed 
the Senate by a respectable majority, and on this 
trial fared better in the House. While the major- 
ity for it was not large, the vote indicated a more 
favorable tone of public opinion. Van Buren 
signed the bill July 4, 1840, and this new declara- 
tion of financial independence was hailed by the 
firing of Democratic cannon and the pealing of 
Democratic bells. Except for the brief period 
when the Whigs and Tyler were engaged in a bitter 
contest for and against a bank, the principle of an 
independent treasury has been uncontested. This 
was the really great constructive measure of Van 
Buren’s administration; and, next to slavery and 
territorial expansion, the most important question 
before the country. 

Immediate and complete relief from financial 
embarrassment was not at once afforded by the 
new plan. Conditions were improved, but the sum- 
mer of 1839 was one of depression; securities found 
no purchasers and depreciated in value. Factories 
were stopped, agricultural products found no 
buyers, for the trading classes were without capital. 
Banks that were still sound restricted their loans 
and contracted their circulation, thus emphasizing 
still more strongly the evils of irresponsible paper 
currency. The States were crippled by vast publie 
improvements which had been undertaken far in 
excess of the necessities of the country or the tax- 
able strength of the people. 
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Van Buren’s message dealt with these evils in 
a practical fashion. Far from discovering any 
radical defects in the condition of the country, the 
President directed attention to the bountiful har- 
vests, the well-filled warehouses, the favorable com- 
mercial relations with other nations, all of which 
promised a speedy recovery from the former con- | 
dition of distress. But there was no relief in great — 
banks or profitless but magnificent railroads and 
canals; help could come only from economy in gov- 
ernment and a decrease of debt. ‘‘Let it be indel- 
ibly engraved on our minds,’’ said Van Buren, 
‘‘that relief is not to be found in expedients; in- 
debtedness cannot be lessened by borrowing more 
money or by changing the form of debt.’’ 

The uneasy, belligerent temper of the House 
was shown by a curious incident at its organization. 
The clerk, Hugh A. Garland of Virginia, had been 
but one year in office and was, moreover, a candi- 
date for reélection. Five seats from New Jersey 
were contested, and so evenly were parties divided 
that the five Whigs, if seated, would control the 
balance of power and elect the officers. The New 
Jersey members had been chosen on a general 
ticket, and the returns of two counties had been 
thrown out for alleged irregularities. 

With the merits of the case no one was greatly 
concerned, though it seems that the Democratic 
claims were not without foundation. According to 
custom, the clerk had prepared the roll of the 
House, placing upon it the names of the Whigs, but 
when the State was reached, he announced that 
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five of the six seats were contested, and asked per- 
mission of the House to omit these names until the 
matter could be decided. At once there was a great 
uproar; motions were made which Garland very 
properly refused to put to the assembly; when the 
time for adjournment came, the House dissolved 
of its own accord. <A disorderly and acrimonious 
debate went on for three days, when Adams found 
the parliamentary solution. Obtaining the floor, he 
moved a resolution that the clerk be directed to call 
the roll, including the names of the New Jersey 
Whigs who had presented the governor’s creden- 
tials. ‘‘Who will put the motion?’ was asked on 
all sides. ‘‘I intend to put the motion myself,’’ 
shouted Adams. Unfortunately, Adams’ resolu- 
tion would have thrown the organization of the 
House into the hands of the Whigs, but Rhett 
moved and put his own motion that Adams take 
the chair. The five Whigs were seated, but not 
before the House had elected a speaker, R. M. T. 
Hunter of Virginia, by a majority of three on the 
eleventh ballot. Garland, the much abused clerk, 
was compensated somewhat by receiving his former 
office. 

While this contest was taking place in the 
House, the Whig convention met at Harrisburg to 
choose a candidate for the approaching campaign. 
The party was not seeking its most popular or 
ablest member, but the man who could attract the 
most votes, the man who could best unite and hold 
together the discordant coalition, which was termed 
the Whig party. This choice was practically 
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dictated by the New York Whigs of whom Thurlow 
Weed was chief, and the convention was preceded 
by an intrigue which effectually destroyed Clay’s 
chances for the nomination. 

The name of William Henry Harrison had won 
some favor in the previous election even against the 
all-powerful Jackson, while his record and tem- 
perament made him an ideal candidate for the 
Whigs. Harrison had seen much service both civil 
and military; he had been identified with the de- 
velopment of the West where he had taken a part 
in the memorable political revolution of 1801. He 
had, moreover, been Van Buren’s closest compet- 
itor in 1837. All of these factors affected the choice 
of both politicians and people, and long before the 
convention Whig enthusiasm: was rising. 

There were three names before the convention, 
those of Scott, Harrison and Clay. To the latter 
the prize fairly belonged by reason of his talents 
and past party services, but Clay. had many half- 
hearted supporters and the party in New York 
plotted openly against him. Clay was a man of 
positive convictions, and rarely trimmed his sails 
to catch the slight breeze of political advantage. 
He had, in his long career, advocated many things 
which might be turned against him locally, while 
Harrison’s public service had been the silent one 
of military or appointive office. The mass of the 
people were undoubtedly for Harrison, and Clay 
withdrew not a little angered by the slight. Har- 
rison was nominated on the third day of the con- 
vention, and on the day following John Tyler of 
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Virginia was given the second place upon the 
ticket in some slight acknowledgment, said the ill- 
natured, for the tears he had shed publicly when 
his idol, Clay, met defeat. 

Tyler’s nomination was in part a concession to 
those Democrats of the strict-construction school 
who had been unable to follow Jackson’s party. It 
was believed also that Tyler would bring many 
southern votes to the Whig side, but it should have 
required no great acuteness to observe that his 
previous record showed him to be directly opposed 
to many of the Whig doctrines. The Whigs were 
taking no thought for the future beyond the elec- 
tion. That secured, they trusted to their own 
ability to save them from misfortune and defeat. 

The Democratic convention met in Baltimore 
May 5, 1840, with twenty-one States represented. 
Van Buren was wnanimously renominated, and 
Richard M. Johnson was chosen for the second 
place, possibly in the hope that ‘‘Old Tecumseh’’ 
might divide popular favor with ‘‘Tippecanoe.’’ 
The Whigs asserted that their candidate was their 
platform, and that candidate, said the Democrats, 
was carefully coached and guarded so that no in- 
discreet statement might escape his lips. The Dem- 
ocrats stated their leading principles distinctly; 
among them the independent treasury, a proper 
consideration for the rights of the States, the non- 
assumption of State debts and the lack of consti- 
tutional power in Congress to interfere with 
slavery. Van Buren’s course was defended and 
the Democratic campaign of truth and reason was 
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contrasted with the Whig ‘‘costly and stately page- 
ants addressed merely to the senses.’’ 

It has been well said that there never has been 
a Presidential campaign of more enthusiasm and 
less thought than the Whig campaign of 1840. 
Everywhere there were mass-meetings, barbecues, 
processions with log cabins, hard cider, ‘‘the same 
old coon’’ and banners inscribed with ‘‘ Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too.’? For the most part, the partici- 
pants were content to ridicule their opponents and 
to laugh down their arguments, yet the campaign 
was not without its serious side. Clay, Webster, 
Corwin, Preston, Choate, Wise, and Everett went 
up and down throughout the country addressing 
immense crowds. Webster had rarely spoken so 
effectively to the masses of the people as when he 
voiced the general hope of freedom from the rigid 
rule of discipline of Democratic rule, and the desire 
of a panacea to be provided by the government for 
all evils, national and personal. 

The Democrats had nothing to oppose to a cam- 
paign like this, for Van Buren’s virtues, by no 
means few in number, had nothing of the magnif- 
icent or conspicuous about them, and the work 
of his administration had been chiefly directed to 
saving what might be saved of a wrecked policy. 
Van Buren met with courage every attempt to 
discredit his motives; admitted his position upon 
slavery, and, when asked his opinion of the treat- 
ment of Abolition petitions in Congress, gave it 
his approval, though he remarked pertinently that 
with it the President could have nothing to do. No 
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effort, however strenuous, could stand the rising 
tide of victory. Elections early in the spring 
showed decided Democratic losses, and by autumn 
the revolution was complete. Even as formidable 
a warrior as Jackson could not save his own State. 
When the returns from the election were all in, 
it was found that but sixty electoral votes of 294 
had been given to Van Buren. The Whigs them- 
selves were almost stunned by the magnitude of 
their victory. 

The concluding session of the twenty-sixth 
Congress was little more than a continuation of 
Whig rejoicing and an attempt to gather at once 
the fruits of Whig victory. Notwithstanding Har- 
rison’s silence in the campaign, the Whig program 
had been fairly well defined by Clay, who was still 
regarded as the real leader of the party. The 
fundamental Whig doctrine of a limitation of 
executive power was given a prominent place. It 
was proposed that the President’s service should 
be for a single term; his veto should be over-ridden 
by a majority in both Houses; he should be made 
responsible for dismissals from office, and should 
be required to transmit to Congress the grounds 
and motives for dismissal. Congress should have 
complete control of the Treasury, and the Pres- 
ident should not have power to remove the head 
of that department. To this extreme, had the 
strong executive hand of Jackson and the party 
discipline of Van Buren reduced their opponents. 

Van Buren’s final message to Congress con- 
eratulated the country upon a year of health, 
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plenty, and peace. He defended his course in the 
financial management of the country, showing that 
all the obligations of the government had been met 
punctually, though with a diminished income and 
without a bank to extend its favors. Again he 
protested against government aid to private indi- 
viduals or corporations, and warned the country to 
beware of the equal danger of an accumulating 
debt or an-increasing surplus. Finally Van Buren 
condemned the African slave-trade in the strongest 
terms, and asked Congress to provide measures for 
effectually preventing American vessels from tak- 
ing part in it. 

The President’s message warned the country 
against the evil of State debts, many of which had 
been incurred for the construction of railways and 
canals. Few of the States were free from these 
encumbrances; and some of them were upon the 
verge of bankruptcy. Securities to large amounts 
had been sold in Kurope, and there were constant 
complaints from European governments of bad 
faith, and many appeals to the general government 
at Washington. The States had engaged for an 
indefinite time to pay twelve million dollars an- 
nually as the interest on these foreign loans; mil- 
lions which their citizens could not afford to pay. 

In February, 1841, Harrison and the attendant 
swarm of triumphant office-seekers reached Wash- 
ington. The President-elect was met by Van 
Buren, as composed, courteous, and impenetrable 
asever. The inauguration over, Van Buren retired 
to Kinderhook, where he had purchased of William 
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P. Van Ness a magnificent estate which he called 
Lindenwald. After leaving the White House, Van 
Buren retained his interest in national and State 
politics. In 1844 it was believed that he would be 
nominated for the Presidency; but, like Clay in 
1840, he was passed over for a more available man. 
Removed from the restraints of national office, 
and ably seconded by his son ‘‘Prince John,’’ he 
was soon actively associated with his old friends, 
Silas Wright, Benjamin F. Butler, and John A 
Dix, in the management of the ‘‘ Barnburner’’ fac- 
tion of New York Democracy. When the ‘‘Barn- 
burners’’ seceded from the party in 1847, Van 
Buren was chosen to represent them and the Free 
Soilers with Charles Francis Adams, the son of 
Van Buren’s most faithful enemy. The defeat 
that followed marked the end of Van Buren’s 
political career. 

In any estimation of Van Buren as a public 
man, the political school in which he was trained 
must not be forgotten. From colonial days the 
political life of New York has been of a type de- 
cidedly its own. Of this system, which had been 
built up avowedly upon spoils since the days of 
Hamilton and Burr, Van Buren was one of the 
best products. Few men of his day could manip- 
ulate a party machine with less friction or could 
produce from it greater results. 

The next serious charge against Van Buren 
is that he was given to duplicity and dissimulation. 
Full of ‘‘obsequiousness, sycophancy, profound 
dissimulation, and hypocrisy’’ was the estimate of 
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vitriolic John Quincy Adams of a man who ‘‘was 
courteous to all and particularly to me.’’ These 
traits have been enlarged upon and emphasized 
from that day to this and constitute the popular 
conception of the man. Van Buren was habitually 
deferential, mild in manner, even-tempered, cau- 
tious in written and spoken words, with an air of 
concealment which was estimated far above its real 
value. Careful and economical in his personal 
expenditures, yet with a personal elegance and 
refinement which were the cause of no little jeal- 
ousy, he seemed to the mass of men to possess a 
dual personality. The one they knew; the other 
they constructed from their own fancies or prej- 
udices. Yet Van Buren made many friends and 
held them. ‘‘As you saw him once,’’ said one of 
them, ‘‘you saw him always—always punctilious, 
always polite, always cheerful, always self-pos- 
sessed.’? ‘With Butler, with Silas Wright, and 
John A. Dix, there were friendships of many 
years’ standing which were terminated only by 
death. With Benton and Jackson, there was inti- 
mate association for twenty years; Van Buren’s 
opponent, Clay, confessed to an admiration for 
the man which he could not feel for the politician. 
Upon a final and careful analysis it may be found 
that Van Buren’s chief faults were those of the 
system in which he grew up, and his failures those 
which he had inherited from the preceding admin- 
istrations. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
HARRISON AND TYLER 


For six months the Whigs had devoted all their 
energies to that vigorous campaigning which 
placed Harrison in the President’s chair. The 
song about the Rolling Ball to the tune of the 
Little Pig’s Tail, the shouts and jeers that accom- 
panied ‘‘Matty’’ to his headquarters in Salt River, 
had given place to a wild scramble for office. Har- 
rison himself had been elected as a candidate of 
the people; a candidate of a type familiar in other 
days; a man of kindly heart, of modest ability, but 
honest and one who promised relief from the iron 
rule of the past ten years. The Whig politicians, 
however, were no less eager than their opponents 
to share in the spoils of party. Reform had been 
a campaign cry, but reform meant the speedy sub- 
stitution of a Whig for a Democrat. 

Harrison arrived in Washington on his sixty- 
eighth birthday after a journey of a week which 
had been full of excitement and work because of 
the spontaneous outpouring of the people to see 
him. Washington was filled to overflowing; the 
President-elect was easy of access; he was advised 
by many and tried to follow the advice of all. On 
the day of the inauguration, a monster parade was 
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somewhat ‘‘sorry white charger’’; for two hours 
and for another stood with head bared to the chill 
Mareh wind while he made his inaugural address. 
For a week before the inauguration, delegations 
had been arriving from distant States; March 1, 
the people from Maryland and Virginia began to 
flock to the capital. Long before sunrise March 4, 
the crowds were on foot, wandering about, restless 
and eager to see the people’s hero; at eight o’clock 
the delegations, associations, militia, and Tippe- 
canoe clubs began to form for the procession. For 
once a parade moved ‘‘exactly as laid down in the 
program. The sight,’’ said the Register, ‘‘was 
highly interesting and imposing.’’ Antiphonal 
cheers of the citizens in the parade and the crowd 
beyond upon the walks enlivened the march. Then 
came a veritable army with banners and log cabins, 
“‘emblems of sturdy yeomanry,’’ with resplendent 
marshals and soldiers in the gorgeous uniform of 
the time. The Senate Chamber was filled long 
before the arrival of the President, and the gal- 
leries noted on one side the new Cabinet, and on 
the other Macomb, Wool, and Scott; the two groups 
seeming to insure the success of the administration 
by their civic and military virtues. To the brilliant 
diplomatic corps was opposed the sombre dignity 
of the Supreme Court. 

Within the Senate Chamber the usual cere- 
monies took place; the President-elect entered and 
the procession was formed to conduct him to the 
platform upon which the actual inauguration was 
to take place. ‘‘Outside the Capitol,’’ to follow 
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again our graphic chronicle, ‘‘the mass of heads 
resembled the gentle ripples of some placid lake,”’ 
from which, as Harrison appeared, ‘‘a deafening 
shout arose.’? ‘When the oath had been admin- 
istered, Harrison rose to make the address. He 
expressed clearly the principles which were to 
guide him: the power of the Executive should not 
be used to interfere with the national Legislature; 
peace between the rival sections of the Union 
should be cultivated, and the abuses of patron- 
age restrained. The address completed, Harrison 
again mounted his horse; the procession moved 
onward to the White House, which could hold but 
a very few of those who sought to pay their respects 
personally to the President. 

The ceremonies over, the scramble for office 
began. About a month before the inauguration the 
names of members of the new Cabinet had been 
announced. Webster led the list as Secretary of 
State, an office which Harrison had in a personal 
visit tendered to Clay, but which the Kentucky 
statesman had declined. He had recommended, 
however, Thomas Ewing and John J. Crittenden, 
who were appointed respectively Secretary of the 
Treasury and Attorney-General. The other mem- 
bers were: John Bell of Tennessee, Secretary of 
War; George E. Badger of North Carolina, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Francis E. Granger of New 
York, Postmaster-General. 

Harrison had issued a circular to warn the de- 
partment heads that any abuse of official position 
in political agitation would be a cause for dismissal, 
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and he seemed disposed to make this principle his 
official guide, but the pressure from all quarters 
was too strong, and his party demanded that oppo- 
anes nents be thrust out regardless of their previous 
ofices conduct. Bell wrote, January 18, 1842, that he 
was sick of office-seeking in his own department 
_ and that the political leaders in the several States 
were swayed chiefly by the thirst for power and 
plunder. Clay thought forty-eight hours a day 
would not be enough to attend. to the applications 
for office; Crittenden said that they were trying 
to keep peace among the office-seekers, but that 
nothing iess than a miracle could feed the hungry 
crowd. 

It will be remembered that party prudence had 
led to the nomination of Harrison rather than of 
Clay, who, notwithstanding his personal popular- 
ity, had many enemies among the conglomerate ele- 
ments that constituted the Whig party. Webster, 
miane who was also passed over, had many claims to the 
whig highest office, but was not likely to be a strong 
party candidate outside of New England. Tyler had been 
selected for second place, partly because of a desire 
to conciliate Clay’s followers, to attract to the party 
the Democrats with Whig tendencies, and partly 
because of his State. In the strife for office the 
rivalry of the Clay and Webster factions soon be- 
came apparent. There was no question but that 
Clay and Webster would still keep up their con- 
test for the Presidency, and with Webster occupy- 
ing the chief place in the Cabinet, it was not to be 

expected that Clay would cease his activity. 
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What the succeeding years would bring forth 
was entirely a matter of conjecture; but there was 
for the present a definite Whig program which 
included a special session of Congress to consider 
the revenue and to repeal the Sub-Treasury act. 
Harrison accordingly named May 31 as the day 
upon which Congress was to meet in special session. 

One month after the inauguration, the Union 
was called upon to mourn the death of the Pres- 
ident. He had given too much of himself to the 
people from the beginning of the campaign. The 
seekers for office had left him little time; he had 
heard willingly all claims of party advisers; from 
sunrise to midnight he was busy with executive 
duties. Exposure during a morning walk led to 
an attack of pneumonia which speedily wore out his 
enfeebled body. It was the first time that a Pres- 
ident had died in office, and the loss was particu- 
larly acute because Harrison was greatly beloved 
by the people, who admired him for his sturdy 
simplicity and integrity. Congress voted a year’s 
salary to his widow; there were many public trib- 
utes to his virtues; his body was borne away to rest 
at his old home at North Bend, Ohio, and John 
Tyler, one of the last of the Virginia politicians of 
the old school, reigned in his stead. 

The Vice-President was at his home in Will- 
jamsburg when a special messenger was sent to 
inform him of the death of his chief. Coming with 
all speed to Washington, he took the oath of office 
on April 6. Tyler himself believed that his oath 
as Vice-President qualified him to perform the 
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duties of the higher office, but in order that there 
might be no doubt, he appeared before William 
Cranch, chief justice of the circuit court of the 
District of Columbia, and took the customary oath 
of the President, a practice that has been since 
followed. 

Tyler had been in public life almost from boy- 
hood. Born in 1790, he was graduated from Will- 
iam and Mary College in 1807, and two years later 
was admitted to the bar. In 1811, he was elected 
to the Legislature, where he remained until 1816, 
when he first went to Congress. After three terms 
he retired because of ill health, but served for a 
time very successfully as the chancellor of William 
and Mary College. For two years he was governor 
of his State; in 1826, he was elected to the Senate; 
he supported Jackson in 1832; disapproved the 
removal of deposits, voted for the censure of the 
President, and when his State instructed its Sen- 
ators to vote for the expunging resolution, re- 
signed his seat rather than comply. In the politics 
of his State, Tyler counted himself almost a neu- 
tral; in national politics, an independent Democrat, 
but Virginian to the core. He was one of the first 
in the Missouri debate to take the ground that 
Congress had no constitutional right to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, and he had stood alone 
against the Force Bill in 1833. In habits and 
person also he was a gentleman of the old school, 
slender and nearly six feet tall, with silky brown 
hair, clear blue eyes, a mobile face, and an easy, 
well-bred air. Everything marked his nature 
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as pleasing if not very strong. A careful study 
of Tyler’s political record before the Presidency, 
coupled with the fact of his determination to secure 
a second term if possible, will show less variation 
than his enemies have attributed to him. 

The history of Tyler’s administration is chiefly 
the story of his break with the Whig leaders, their 
treatment of him and his attempt to organize a 
personal party,—an attempt in which he might 
have been successful had he commanded the con- 
fidence of the people. Tyler’s one chance of suc- 
cess was to carry out Harrisen’s policy; but if 
Harrison, with the majority of the nation back of 
him, could with difficulty prevent the dictation of 
Clay, how could this accidental President, this 
political changeling, hope to escape? 

Tyler’s address to the people gave few indica- 
tions of his own views or policy. That he expected 
trouble might be inferred from one sentence, ‘‘The 
spirit of faction, which is directly opposed to the 
spirit of lofty patriotism, may find in this (the 
form of succession), occasion for assaults upon my 
administration,’’ but he added that he should place 
his reliance in the intelligence and patriotism of 
the people. The significant parts of the speech 
were upon the union of the sword and purse, as 
Tyler somewhat rhetorically puts it. So long as 
the President had the power of selecting or remoy- 
ing the agents for the custody of the public money, 
just so long that danger would remain. Therefore 
a permanent and radical step should be taken. 
Removals from office should be made only for 
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incompetence, or open or secret active partisanship. 
Rigid economy should be established and a public 
debt in time of peace avoided. Sinecures should 
be abolished; appropriations should be direct and 
explicit, and strict responsibility on the part of 
employees maintained. The favorite scheme of the 
Whigs, another national bank, seemed to be encour- 
aged. Existing financial measures were to be en- 
forced until repealed, though they were regarded 
by the President as unwise, impolitic and to a high 
degree oppressive. Tyler promised to sanction 
promptly any constitutional measure which Con- 
gress might originate and which had for its object 
the restoration of a sound circulating medium, 
but—and the words might well have sounded 
ominously—he would resort to the fathers of the 
great Republican school for advice and instruction 
respecting the fitness and constitutionality of any 
plan proposed. ‘These fathers were Jefferson, 
Madison and John Taylor of Caroline. Then in a 
tone truly Jeffersonian he stated that those charged 
with the administration of the government should 
carefully abstain from all attempts to enlarge the 
range of their powers, but should appeal to the 
people for additional grants, that the balance be- 
tween the Federal government and the States 
might not be disturbed. 

These were the opinions of Tyler and his 
friends Wise, Gilmer, and Upshur, who were pre- 
pared to enter upon a contest which should crush 
the great Whig leader and perhaps establish a new 
party with Tyler at its head, On the other hand, 
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the low estimate of him by the Whig party was 
soon to be shown. Whig leaders considered him 
a negligible quantity in their party formulas; they 
even proposed to call him Vice-President exercis- 
ing the office of President, to which Wise replied 
that he was ‘‘President by the Constitution, by 
the election, and by the act of God.’’ 

Among friends as well as opponents there was 
uncertainty as to Tyler’s position. One of his 
intimates, Cushing, could not be induced on the 
day following Harrison’s death to state even his 
opinions of the principles of the administration. 
That ‘‘catalogue of damnations,’? John Quincy 
Adams’ diary, within a few hours after Harrison’s 
death, describes his successor as a ‘‘political sec- 
tarian of the slave-driving Virginian, Jeffersonian 
school, principled against all improvement, with all 
the interests and passions and vices of slavery 
rooted in his moral and political constitution; with 
talent not above mediocrity, and a spirit incapa- 
ble of expansion to the dimensions of the station 
upon which he has been cast by the hand of Prov- 
idence.’’ Two days later, Adams wrote: ‘‘Slavery, 
temperance, land-jobbing, bankruptcy, and sundry 
controversies with Great Britain constitute the 
material for the history of John Tyler’s adminis- 
tration. But the improvement of the condition of 
man will form no part of his policy and the im- 
provement of the country will be an object of his 
most inveterate and inflexible opposition.’’ Long 
years afterwards, Wise, who was one of the Vir- 
ginian group next to the President, revealed the 
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course which they had marked out for the Exec- 
utive. He was to form a new Cabinet at once, 
maintaining Webster to effect the settlement with 
Great Britain; to annex Texas as soon as possible; 
to veto any bill for the recharter of the Bank, for 
a protective tariff or for a distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands. This policy 
was in direct opposition to the Whig program, and 
Wise says that Tyler agreed to all the proposed 
changes except the dismissal of the Cabinet. 

Of this, however, there was no indication upon 
the surface. There is a story told of a meeting be- 
tween Clay and the President, who favored a fiscal 
agent which should perform all the functions of a 
bank and yet be free from the old constitutional 
objections. To this Clay was opposed, and Tyler, 
taking fire at his manner, exclaimed: ‘‘Go you now, 
to your end of the avenue where stands the Capitol, 
and there perform your duty to your country as 
you shall think proper. So help me God, I shall do 
mine at this end as I shall think proper.’’ We have 
not the Clay side of the interview, but the story 
sufficiently describes the situation. 

Congress convened in extraordinary session on 
the last day of May. The President in his message 
commented upon the returns of the census of 1840, 
which showed a population of over seventeen mil- 
lions. Tyler saw no dangers in expansion. The 
Federal system which left to each State the man- 
agement of its own concerns permitted growth to 
the fullest degree. The condition of the Treasury 
revealed a probable deficit of nearly four millions, 
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for which Congress was urged to legislate, but 
one means of providing the extra revenue the Pres- 
ident openly disapproved. ‘‘The act of March 2, 
1833, commonly called the ‘Compromise Act,’ 
should not be altered except under urgent necessi- 
ties which are not believed at this time to exist.’’ 
He proposed to allow that measure to be worked 
out fully, and hoped that a fixed policy might be 
adopted to avoid the constant fluctuations which 
prevented permanent and prosperous commercial 
conditions. 

Upon the question of a successor to the Bank, 
Tyler made no suggestions. Perhaps the Whig 
majority might have assumed fairly that Tyler 
favored a bank, but there was no direct evidence 
by which they were to judge the particular form 
preferred. The Secretary of the Treasury pub- 
lished a report, June 2, affirming the authority of 
Congress to establish a bank, and with it he sub- 
mitted a plan for such an institution. HEwing’s 
report was supposed to have the President’s sanc- 
tion and the Whigs expected to bring Tyler to their 
views. But his record during the Bank contro- 
versy had been a peculiar one; nor was it to be 
expected that he would lay aside the opinions he 
had for years expressed in Congress. Wise party 
leadership would have met the President upon 
neutral ground at least, but the Whig leaders de- 
manded a complete surrender. 

Both Legislature and Executive agreed to dis- 
continue the Sub-Treasury plan. An act for that 
purpose which put an end also to Jackson’s pet 
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banks was introduced by Clay from the Senate’s 
finance committee, and passed both Houses by large 
majorities, leaving the.country without any recog- 
nized agency for the management of public funds. 
It seemed imperative that a bank should be created ; 
the Whigs determined that it should be of the old 
pattern, a doubtful policy when the charges against 
the former institution were still before the people. 
Clay favored a bank with an immense capital which 
should find a permanent home in Wall Street and 
thence control the nation’s finances by branches. 
established in the States. Tyler wanted a fiscal 
agent which would harmonize with his previous 
record and not do violence to his constitutional 
views. Would the two factions be able to agree? 

Upon the request of both Houses, the Secretary 
of the Treasury submitted a report which proposed 
to incorporate the ‘‘Fiscal Bank of the United 
States.’’ In preparing it he had the aid of Web- 
ster, the approval of the President and the sanction 
of the entire Cabinet. The new bank was to be 
incorporated in the District of Columbia, and to 
have the privileges of discount and exchange 
granted to the former bank; to be capitalized for 
thirty millions, and to establish branches only with 
the consent of the States. By these provisions it 
was hoped that all constitutional objections might 
be removed, and the report, with the accompanying 
suggestions, was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, of which Clay was chairman. 

The bill when reported from the committee 
embodied the suggestions by Ewing and located the 
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bank at Washington. The authorized capital was 
the same, but leave was given to increase it at dis- 
cretion to fifty millions. 

Upon the last and the important provision, so 
far as the life of the bill was concerned, the views 
of the committee were exactly opposed to those of 
the President. It was the deliberate conviction 
of the members that a vast majority of the people 
expected a bank to be established; also, that such 
a majority would support them, and that they could 
not consistently with their duties make the incor- 
poration of branch banks dependent upon the will 
of the States. When the bill came to a vote in the 
Senate it passed by a majority of three only; in the 
House many of the Whigs were dissatisfied with it. 

Possibly Clay had anticipated from the first the 
fate of the bill. Ewing did not believe the Pres- 
ident would sign it, and John Minor Botts alter- 
nately begged and threatened, but Tyler wore the 
martyr’s crown with complacency and grace. It 
was in vain that he was told that the Cabinet would 
resign, that neither Northern Whigs nor Dem- 
ocrats would approve his course, that he would 
be forced to fall back upon the seceded Whigs and 
with them be distrusted by the public to such a 
point that his own resignation must follow. 

Tyler returned the bill, August 16, with a veto 
message based upon the old familiar arguments. 
In their desire to pass the measure the Whigs had 
attempted an awkward compromise to which they 
hoped Tyler would agree. They knew his belief 
that Congress had no power to establish a branch 
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ea bank without the consent of the State in which it 

Aug.16 was to be located, and they yielded so far to this - 

opinion that the directors of the bank were author- 

ized to establish a branch in any State where ten 

thousand shares of stock were held, upon the appli- 

cation of the State Legislature. However, when 

a such a branch was once established it could not 

reasons He withdrawn except by the directors with the 

forit approval of Congress; and, moreover, if State 

Legislatures did not unconditionally approve or 

disapprove at the first meeting after the bill became 

a law, consent was to be taken for granted and a 

branch established whenever the directors deemed 

it to be necessary. This section of the bill worked 

injury rather than help, for if Congress had the 

power to establish a bank it possessed that power 

independently of the States; if Congress did not 

possess it, the power granted by the States and 

revocable by them would be of no value whatever. 

The Whigs were dismayed, and dared not trust 

themselves to express their opinions openly. The 

Senate, August 19, refused by a vote of 25 to 25 

pe to pass the bill over the President’s veto, and in the 

ofthe debate there were charges of a dictatorship on the 

Whigs one side and a definite attempt to disrupt the party 

on the other. Clay rallied the President upon his 

tender conscience in a playful, ironical fashion, 

when he said that Madison had held the same views, 

but had signed the bank bill which he did not 

approve, because his party favored it. Other mem- 

bers of the Union had rights to be respected and 
opinions to be regarded as well as Virginia. 
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In his veto message Tyler had expressed the 
Opinion that a bank dealing in foreign discounts 
might be of great advantage. Presently he was 
visited by Berrien of the Senate and Sargent of 
the House, who inquired what kind of a bill would 
meet his approbation. Tyler referred to a plan 
recently formulated by Alexander Stuart and said, 
‘Send me this bill and I will sign it in twenty-four 
hours.’’ The new measure was prepared accord- 
ingly; the word ‘‘bank’’ did not occur in the care- 
fully prepared bill which Sargent presented to the 
House, and which was passed unaltered and sent 
to the Senate. 

When the bill passed the House, Adams said 
that the President would certainly interpose his 
veto. In the Senate, Rives, who had been sup- 
posed to favor it, turned against the measure, and 
was joined by Calhoun and the followers of Benton, 
who were enjoying to the full the Whig distress. 
The act was reported from the Senate committee 
unchanged; Clay upheld it, but the President’s 
followers urged postponement until the next ses- 
sion. The bill passed the Senate and went to the 
President, but after six days the bill was returned 
with his veto. There were many Whigs who had 
hoped for an agreement, believing that the Pres- 
ident owed something to the Whig party as well 
as to his conscience since he had accepted the nom- 
ination upon the Whig platform. All were disap- 
pointed and angry, and planned speedy vengeance. 

Tyler derived some satisfaction from the ap- 
proval of the Democrats, who, in their meetings, 
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cheered him to the echo. ‘‘I have always been 
a Democrat,’’ said one speaker in New York, 
‘‘always voted with my party, but if John Tyler 
stands by the house of Israel and leads them out 
of the land of Egypt and the house of bondage, I 
will vote for him for next President, party or no 
party.’? The Whig cause was injured not a little 
also by the way in which the bank bill had been 
passed. The new measure was introduced shortly 
after three o’clock on Saturday, as an amendment 
to the old bill, which dispensed with the three read- 
ings. It was proposed to close debating at four, 
but upon a motion to substitute ‘‘immediately”’ for 
‘‘four o’clock’’ the Whig leaders became ashamed 
and consented to a postponement until Monday. 
In the opinion of some members the sole object of 
the bill was to declare ‘‘war upon the administra- 
tion improper at the other end of the avenue and 
the administration proper at this end.’”’ It was 
impossible, however, to over-ride the veto and for 
the second time the Whigs suffered defeat at the 
hands of an ‘‘accidental President.’’ 

The Whigs now prepared to make Tyler feel 
the full weight of their anger. His Cabinet had 
upheld him as far as possible against severe crit- 
icism, for they, too, had consciences, but, September 
9, Ewing, Bell, Badger, and Crittenden resigned, 
to be followed soon afterward by Granger. Web- 
ster thought of retiring with his colleagues, but 
the quarrel was rather between Clay and Tyler; he 
had no personal grievance and the British negoti- 
ations were as yet unfinished. 
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Tyler’s second veto message dwelt at length 
upon the subject of executive responsibility and 
upon the fallacy of the theory of demanding his 
signature to every bill that passed Congress. The 
Constitution had never intended that the President 
should be at the mercy of a majority. Then he 
gave a possible clue to his notion of a bank. The 
one to be established by the vetoed bill had been 
the creation of a national Legislature for the nation 
rather than of a local Legislature for the District 
of Columbia. It was apparently in and for the 
District over which Congress alone had control, 
that the bank should, in Tyler’s opinion, have been 
established. Tyler pointed to the fact that Con- 
gress had done a great deal to which he had agreed 
and said plainly that he believed himself entitled 
to a postponement of this particular measure upon 
which a satisfactory solution might eventually be 
reached. 

The Whigs hoped that Tyler would be unable 
to form a Cabinet, and that he would be forced to 
resign, which would have been the culmination of 
the Whig doctrine of legislative supremacy. Such 
a step was not contemplated, however, by Tyler 
or by the Constitution. The Cabinet resigned Sep- 
tember 11; the following Monday was the day fixed 
for adjournment, but on that day Tyler sent his 
nominations to the Senate, which promptly con- 
firmed them. ‘Webster retained his place at the 
head of the Cabinet; Walter Forward of Penn- 
sylvania, the chief comptroller, was advanced to 
the head of the Treasury. John McLean of Ohio 
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declined the portifolio of the War Department, 
which was then given to John C. Spencer of New 
York. Charles A. Wickliffe of Kentucky became 
Postmaster-General, and Hugh 8. Legaré, Attor- 
ney-General. 

Upon the same day the Whigs determined upon 
a formal expulsion of the President from the party. 
A caucus of fifty of the radical leaders issued an 
address in which Tyler was accused of perfidy and 
treason; and all good Whigs were absolved from 
their allegiance. Twice had the bank, the favorite 
Whig measure, been defeated by ‘‘that power in 
the Constitution which has ever been regarded with 
suspicion and often with odium by the people,”’ 
and they now placed first on the list of things to 
be accomplished, the reduction of ‘‘the executive 
power by a further limitation of the veto so as to 
secure obedience to the public will.’? They would, 
in other words, change the original intent of the 
Constitution and follow the English mode by sub- 
ordinating the Executive to the Legislature. 

Tyler was only mildly surprised and not seri- 
ously disconcerted by the criticism. His spirits 
seem to rise under the glow of conscious satisfac- 
tion that a duty had been well performed. The 
Democrats were delighted ; Jackson and Van Buren 
wrote Tyler, expressing their pleasure at his 
course, but the satisfaction of the Democratic 
leaders stopped short of political support. The 
possibility of a Tyler party was no greater than 
before, yet Tyler had been of undoubted service 
to the country at large. A chartered bank would 
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have been opposed vigorously by the Democrats, 
who would have forced it to enter politics in its own 
behalf, a course which would have been full of 
danger to financial and commercial interests. 

When the Cabinet changes were made, some of 
Tyler’s intimate friends favored the dismissal of 
Webster, but the President hoped to enlist his 
services against Clay. There were, moreover, vari- 
ous subjects of dispute with Great Britain which 
demanded settlement. The Maine boundary was 
as yet undetermined; the Caroline affair was still 
a subject of negotiation, while the South was 
angered over the case of the Creole, a slaver, upon 
which a mutiny occurred while on the way from 
Hampton Roads to New Orleans. 

Of these disputed points, that concerning the 
Maine boundary was the most important; the 
original line to which Great Britain had agreed 
was an indefinite one, the relations of natural to 
artificial boundaries being imperfectly understood. 
It was of the greatest importance that Great Brit- 
ain command the St. Lawrence, a water-course of 
comparatively little value to the United States. 
The decision of the King of the Netherlands had 
been rejected by the United States, and it remained 
for Webster and Lord Ashburton to discuss and 
determine all of these points in dispute. Both men 
were qualified for the task in hand. Lord Ash- 
burton, formerly Alexander Baring, knew the 
United States thoroughly by reason of his long 
residence and intimate acquaintance with public 
men. 
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Negotiations began in mid-June of 1842 and 
were concluded early in August. The most im- 
portant points determined were the boundary and 
the suppression of the slave trade. Upon the ques- 
tion of Oregon, an agreement was impossible, but 
the line was fixed to the Rocky Mountains. Some 
territory was transferred from each country to the 
other to the advantage of both. The United States 
dropped the cases of the Caroline and Creole; each 
nation agreed to keep a sufficient fleet in African 
waters to suppress the slave traffic, and Great 
Britain relinquished the theory that the United 
States was responsible for the debts of the various 
States. 

Congress convened in regular session, December 
6, 1841. The magnificent structure of ‘Whig hopes 
and promises lay in ruins; Whig energies were 
wasted in fruitless quarrels. The Whigs had rid 
themselves of Tyler and had dealt him a blow from 
which he was not likely to recover, yet they were 
equally helpless. Meanwhile, Tyler was casting 
about for some financial agent which could take 
the place of the bank; which should be free from 
objection and be popular enough to be of polit- 
ical advantage. Such an institution was planned, 
but Congress refused to consider the subject, turn- 
ing instead to the tariff and the question of the 
distribution of the proceeds of land sales. How 
money should be raised rather than what should 
be done with it, was the question. 

Financially, the government was in an uncer- 
tain and therefore dangerous condition. There 
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was a deficit of nearly twelve millions inherited 
from the previous administration and the loan 
made by an act of the special session was to be 
repaid within three years. The last tariff reduc- 
tion under the compromise of 1833 would soon be 
made, thus diminishing still further the nation’s 
resources. The States were overburdened with the 
obligations undertaken for public improvements, 
and some of them were proposing to repudiate their 
debts. Notwithstanding this condition and the 
President’s urging, Congress was coldly indif- 
ferent and it was not until April that provisions 
were made for replenishing the depleted treasury. 

Tyler had urged a decrease of duties, and pro- 
posed to pledge the public lands for the loan, but 
Congress, which had other designs for the public 
lands, preferred the security of the imports. The 
Whig plan was to increase the tariff until the rev- 
enues were ample, and reserve the two millions 
annually accruing from the land sales; but the law 
of September 4, 1836, which provided for a distri- 
bution of the proceeds, established the condition 
that such a division was to cease rather than raise 
duties above the maximum established by the com- 
promise tariff of 1833. On March 9, 1842, Tyler 
sent a message to Congress declaring that an ade- 
quate revenue could be obtained only by a partial 
repeal of the act of 1833. June 7, twenty-three 
days before the final stage of this compromise tar- 
iff, a provisional revenue bill was introduced, which 
did not pass the House until June 27, and was 
returned soon afterward with the President’s veto. 
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To a considerable extent Whig opposition to the 
veto came from the nature of the bill. Never, said 
they, had the despotic ‘Tudors dared 'to veto a 
money bill and thus defeat a measure which was, 
more than any other, concerned with a prerogative 
of the House. Tyler, on the other hand, argued 
with much force that the majorities for the bill 
were very small, and that the act was essentially 
one for distributing rather than collecting revenue. 
Tyler protested vigorously against legislative criti- 
cism of his veto, but in reply received a copy of the 
resolutions by which Jackson’s protest had been 
rejected—resolutions for which Tyler himself had 
voted. Another tariff bill was rejected by Con- 
gress and it was the twentieth of August before an 
act was signed by the President which had passed 
by a majority of one in the Senate and two in the 
House. Both bodies were divided by this contest 
over the tariff, but the Whigs were the chief suf- 
ferers since the next Congress had an overwhelm- 
ing Democratic majority. 

There was but one man whose magic touch 
could unite the shattered fragments of Whig 
policy, and that man was Henry Clay. Clay’s 
retirement from the Senate on the last day of 
March, 1842, was a fitting opening to the campaign. 
In what he believed to be his farewell speech, Clay 
reviewed his years of public service; denied even 
a thought of dictating to the administration, and 
pled for peace between the warring factions of the 
Whig party. His associates, friends and foes alike, 
were deeply moved by his words, and. when he had 
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closed, crowded about him to say farewell. At the 
door of the Senate Chamber, Clay and Calhoun, 
in silent embrace, forgot the bitter rivalry of the 
past five years; yet unknown to them, the greatest 
struggle lay hidden in the future. There had been 
no doubt, since Harrison’s death, that Clay would 
be the Whig choice for President. Within a few 
days after he left the Senate he was nominated by 
North Carolina; Georgia, Maine, and Maryland 
followed in a few months. The Whigs determined 
that this time there should be no mistake. 

Meanwhile, this Congress, so barren in effective 
measures, was torn by the renewal of slavery dis- 
cussions. The conservative classes of the North 
united with the South to oppose the advance of 
emancipation and the exposition of the abstract 
wrong of the institution. John Quincy Adams 
wrote in his diary, March 29, 1841: ‘‘ The world, the 
flesh, and all the devils in hell are arrayed against 
any man who in this North American Union shall 
dare to join the standard of Almighty God to put 
down the African slave trade; and what can I, 
upon the verge of my seventy-fourth birthday, with 
a shaking hand and a darkening eye—what can I 
do for the cause of God and man?’’ This was 
no despairing cry, however, for Adams’ single 
strength was that of a host and his example was 
one of the most powerful sources of encouragement 
to young men in the field. 

Adams’ efforts to protect the right of petition 
were not relaxed. Both in the special and regular 
sessions of Congress he moved for a reception of 
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the anti-slavery petitions, and for a time success 
seemed probable, but the ruling party finally de- 
cided against him. Adams’ unpopularity in the 
House, and with the pro-slavery party, was greatly 
increased by his course in the Creole case while 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. The brig Creole sailed from Hampton 
Roads in October, 1841, for New Orleans with a 
hundred slaves. On the voyage the negroes over- 
powered the crew, killed one of the owners, and ran 
the vessel into the English harbor of Nassau, where 
the slaves charged with murder were held for 
examination, while the others were dismissed in 


_ accordance with the British custom. Webster, as 


Secretary of State, entered a vigorous protest upon 
the ground that slavery was recognized in the 
United States; that the flag made these negroes 
slaves upon the high seas, and, therefore, they had 
been guilty of mutiny and murder. 

From this reasoning there were the strongest 
expressions of dissent. ‘Webster was,’ said 
Adams, ‘‘a heartless traitor to the cause of human 
freedoim.’’ Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, in March, 
1842, introduced resolutions in the House which 
denied absolutely the theory of the Secretary of 
State. They maintained that the jurisdiction of 
slavery within the States did not extend to the high 
seas; that the negroes had assumed their natural 
right to liberty and could not be punished for it; 
slavery was contrary to natural rights and existed 
only by positive municipal law; and, finally, that 
any attempt to regain control of the escaped slaves 
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was not warranted by the Constitution, nor could 
such an attempt be made consistent with national 
honor. The slavery leaders were divided in their 
opinions, but Botts led a sharp attack upon the 
resolutions, whereupon Giddings resigned his seat, 
to be returned by a majority increased by 3000 
because of this determined stand. 

In January, 1842, Adams presented a petition 
which came from Georgia, praying for his removal 
from the chairmanship of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Upon his own motion, a select com- 
mittee with full power to investigate and remove 
him was appointed, but found no cause for an 
action so extreme. 

Searcely had this debate closed, when Adams 
was ready with a request of an altogether different 
character. This was from Haverhill, in his own 
State, asking Congress to dissolve the Union be- 
cause of the bitter feeling between the North and 
South. It was decided that Adams must be si- 
lenced, but since expulsion was impossible, reso- 
lutions of censure of the strongest kind were 
framed. These stated that a proposition to the 
Legislature, requesting it to dissolve the organic 
law of the land, which its members had taken an 
oath to support, was a breach of privilege, an act 
of contempt, and an insult. Further, John Quincy 
Adams, for the first insult of the kind in the history 
of the House, was, as an act of grace and mercy, 
visited with the severest censure that the House 
could bestow for conduct so unworthy of his past 
and present positions. It was true that dissolution 
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had been mentioned frequently in the House; it 
was true that Adams moved that the petition be 
refused, but any request of that nature was held to 
be an invitation to commit perjury, which, when 
committed, would become high treason. 

In the debate which followed, Adams was at his 
best. His contempt and scorn were never more 
withering, his audacity never greater, his intellect 
never more keen than when he faced this attack. 
When it became evident that the resolutions would 
be pressed to a vote, Adams realized that he was 
practically upon trial upon stated charges of per- 
jury and high treason, and made every effort to 
vanquish his accusers. Every one knew, however, 
that the contest was primarily upon the right of 
petition, and many of the Southern members re- 
fused to support the resolutions, realizing the folly 
of attempting to suppress free expression of opin- 
ion and futility of gag laws. When Adams began 
his defense, the ardor of the opposition had greatly 
weakened; any dignified way out of the dilemma 
would have been acceptable, but the issue was 
fought to the end, and resulted in another personal 
victory for the venerable statesman. 

While these events were occurring in national 
affairs, the little State of Rhode Island was con- 
tending against internal revolution. Few impor- 
tant changes in the government had been made 
since charter days; the franchise was still confined 
to freeholders and their eldest sons... An attempt, 
begun in 1841, to extend the franchise and intro- 
duce other needed reforms in the constitution, led 
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to a convention of the people, which met in Octo- 
ber. Meanwhile, the Legislature, which was op- 
posed to the change, called another convention of 
delegates chosen by the freeholders. Both con- 
ventions made constitutions and two governments 
were established; the one by the freeholders, the 
other by the unrecognized citizens. Both parties 
held elections in the spring, and the free suffrage 
party selected for governor, Thomas W. Dorr, a 
favorite of the people, and a man worthy of the 
office. 
As in the days of the Colonial quarrels, there 
were two separate governments; one at Providence, 
the other at Newport. Dorr and his party were 
preparing to enforce their will by arms when the 
United States government interfered and their re- 
sistance ceased. Dorr was arrested for treason and 
sentenced to life imprisonment, but was pardoned 
in 1845; the efforts of his party were not in vain, 
for a new convention was called in which both 
parties were represented; a satisfactory constitu- 
tion was adopted and other reforms instituted. 
The administration of John Tyler was now 
adrift without rudder or pilot. Tyler, himself, 
had no party save that of office-holders; Clay was 
the candidate of the disappointed Whigs; Van 
Buren’s star seemed propitious. There was no 
well-defined issue before the people, but the want 
was soon supplied by the question of the annexation 
of Texas, which became the chief subject of dis- 
cussion in the twenty-eighth Congress. Tyler had 
urged annexation upon Webster as early as 1841, 
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but Webster was thoroughly opposed, and nego- 
tiations begun before he left the Cabinet were car- 
ried on without his knowledge. 

Not long after Webster’s retirement, Tyler and 
the Cabinet visited Boston to attend the ceremonies 
of the completion of the Bunker Hill monument, 
ceremonies in which Webster played a leading part. 
On the way, the Attorney-General, Legaré, died 
suddenly, and by his death one of the strongest 
members of the President’s official family was 
removed. 

Legaré’s death made necessary the immediate 
reorganization of the Cabinet, and Tyler gathered 
about him some of his warmest personal friends; 
those who might be depended upon to further his 
plans with respect to his own political future. In 
the summer of 1843, there was a general rally of all 
forces which could advance his candidacy in the 
conventions of the following year, and the annex- 
ation of Texas seemed an issue of sufficient impor- 
tance to decide the campaign. Tyler’s chief oppo- 
nents, Clay and Van Buren, were known to be 
opposed to any immediate attempt to absorb the 
Texan republic, but the material interests of the 
South, the protection of slavery, and addition of 
new cotton lands, might be combined with Northern 
support of the idea of tevritorial expansion to 
carry a Texas party into power. 

Nevertheless, extension was opposed vigorously 
by many people of the North, not only upon the 
ground of slavery, but from charitable regard for 
the rights of Mexico, now doubly dear to them. 
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There were public and private protests, and in 
Congress the vigilance of the opposition was suf- 
ficient to exclude all propositions for annexation 
in 1842 and 1843. It was true that Texas had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an independence which 
Mexico had never recognized; it was equally true 
that Mexico could not hope to reconquer Texas, 
and that a simple union with the United States 
might be a questionable ground for war, yet Mexico 
realized that annexation would be followed by an 
assertion of the full territorial limits of Texan 
claims. 

Besides these Texas lands, there were also those 
of New Mexico and California, which were objects 
of interest, not only to the United States, but to 
France and England as well. Two expeditions 
were fitted out against Santa Fé, but brought no 
results. In 1842, a rumor that California had been 
ceded to Great Britain led Commodore Jones to 
make a descent upon Monterey, which he held for 
twenty-four hours. Meanwhile the question of 
annexation took a bolder form after Webster’s 
retirement from the Cabinet and Upshur’s suc- 
cession. In September of 1843, annexation was 
proposed to the Texan minister, but Houston, the 
Texan president, who was an ardent advocate of 
the plan, fearing renewal of the war with Mex- 
ico and disaster to Texas if she fought unaided, 
proposed that the United States pledge the army 
and navy for her defense. 

When Congress met, December 4, 1843, it was 
found that the Democrats controlled the House by 
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an immense majority. The Whigs still preserved 
their control of the Senate, and thus at the outset, 
there was no promise of accomplishing anything 
save routine business. Wilkins of Pennsylvania 
and Gilmer of Virginia were chosen to the depart- 
ments of War and Navy respectively. Tyler and 
his intimate friends were now in complete control. 
Among the new men in this Congress, destined to 
later fame, were Stephen A: Douglas of Illinois, 
and Alexander H. Stephens and Howell Cobb of 
Georgia. 

Such was the situation when, February 28, 1844, 
the President, the Cabinet, and a party of guests, 
steamed down the Potomac on the Princeton, to 
witness the testing of a new heavy gun, the Peace- 
maker. The first trials were successful, and all 
on board were summoned to witness the last shot. 
Tyler, who was a widower and then beginning an 
ardent courtship which was to lead soon afterward 
to his marriage, was detained in the cabin with the 
ladies; many of those on board were about the gun 
when it burst in the firing; Upshur and Gilmer 
were among those killed, and many were wounded. 

The blow was a severe one to Tyler, personally, 
and before he could take any steps toward recon- 
structing the Cabinet, Wise had so far presumed 
upon the President’s friendship and good nature 
as to obtain Calhoun’s consent to accept the chief 
place if it were offered to him. The accession of 
Calhoun meant that the Southern program, includ- 
ing the annexation of Texas, would be pushed with 
vigor. 
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A month after the explosion upon the Prince- 
ton, Henderson, the confidential envoy from Texas, 
reached Washington. On the following day, Cal- 
houn assumed the duties of his office. The defense 
of Texas against Mexico was easily arranged by 
an agreement to dispose of the army and navy so 
that Mexico could not make Texas the immediate 
object of attack without coming in contact with 
the forces of the United States. The treaty was 
announced to Mexico, and it was proposed to ar- 
range the boundary dispute by a money payment, 
which Mexico refused with scorn, declaring her 
determination to ‘‘reconquer Texas.’? When the 
news of the treaty reached the public press and 
the country at large, this ‘‘reannexation’’ caused 
the greatest excitement. That it would pass the 
Senate, no one expected. Instead of the two-thirds 
which Tyler had boasted, there was not even a 
majority; but the treaty and the provisions for 
carrying it into effect were published and the issue 
clearly defined before the people and submitted 
to the candidates. Tyler’s Texas treaty and mes- 
sage came scarcely a month before the first of the 
party conventions, and Texas became at once a 
national issue. 

Both Clay and Van Buren announced their 
views upon the question with the publication of 
the treaty. Clay, who was then upon one of his 
triumphant progresses through the South, wrote 
from Raleigh, North Carolina, a letter which was 
published in the National Intelligencer of April 17, 
1844. In this ‘‘Raleigh letter,’’ Clay expressed the 
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belief that Texas had been included in the Loui- 
siana purchase, but had been given up by the treaty 
Meda. OF 1819" He contended that the territory could not 
eigh” be reannexed; that Texas was not worth a war with 
letter Mexico; that annexation would be attributed by 
foreign powers to selfish motives on the part of 
the United States, while it would introduce ele- 
ments of discord into the Union itself. 

T'wo months before the Democratic convention, 
Van Buren’s nomination had seemed a certainty, . 
but the Texas question was to prove his undoing 
also. On the same day that Clay’s letter appeared, 
the Globe published Van Buren’s explanation of 
his position. It was his belief, also, that annex- 

BE es ation would be followed by a war with Mexico, and 
declara- that it was doubtful whether the United States 
tion would be justified in such a proceeding. His own 
opinions upon the question had not changed; 
immediate annexation would lead to a distrust of 
American institutions and principles, which would 
outweigh the value of the territory. The part of 
true wisdom and morality, for nations as well as 
individuals, was to hold fast to the truth. Finally, 
after declaring that he could not be induced to 
change maturely formed opinions for the sake of 
political promotion, Van Buren promised to be 
guided by the decision of Congress. 

The Whig convention met at Baltimore on the 
first of May and nominated Henry Clay by aecla- 
mation, with Theodore Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey, as second, who was chosen in the third 
ballot. The platform was one of Clay’s own 
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construction, and kept national bank and Texas 
well in the background. The following day, Whig 
enthusiasm ran riot as in the days of the preceding 
campaign in the Young Men’s Whig Convention 
which praised the party leaders and endorsed the 
candidates. 

The Whigs might, perhaps, afford to neglect 
or ignore the Texas question, but such a course was 
impossible for their opponents. Van Buren’s 
strength, as a candidate, began to wane with the 
publication of his letter. When the convention 
met, May 27, the annexation party had the situ- 
ation well under control, and insisted upon the 
two-thirds rule, claiming that a candidate who 
could not control such a majority had no chance of 
election. On the first seven ballots, Van Buren 
had a majority, but not the necessary two-thirds; 
Cass gained steadily, but the strength of Cass in 
the South was doubted. Finally by a union of the 
New England Democrats with the leaders in New 
York and Virginia, Polk was nominated, for 
Polk’s position upon the Texas question was 
known, and his fidelity as a party man was unques- 
tioned. Wright of New York was offered the Vice- 
Presidency, and upon his refusal, the place was 
given to George M. Dallas of Pennsylvania. 

To later times, more interesting than the con- 
vention itself was the means by which the news 
of it was published broadcast. Congress had ap- 
propriated thirty thousand dollars to test an inven- 
tion for transmitting messages by wire, the work 
of S. F. B. Morse. May 24, three days before the 
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Democratic convention opened, the first words were 
flashed from Washington to Baltimore. ‘‘What 
hath God. wrought!’’ was the sentence which fitly 
opened the age of electric transmission. During 
the convention, reports were received every half 
hour and bulletins were posted in the Capitol. 
‘Within a year lines were planned between the 
principal cities, and within less than twenty years 
the States were united by another bond which 
tended to destroy sectional differences. 

The campaign of 1844 lacked something of the 
spontaneity and effervescence of 1840. The Whig 
candidate added something of his own dignity and 
eminence to the struggle. Dissensions among the 
Democrats were soon healed; Tyler withdrew from 
the race, not without a hope of being recognized in 
case the Democrats were successful in the ap- 
proaching campaign. The Liberty party again 
nominated James G. Birney and prepared to make 
the utmost of the Texas agitation. As the canvass 
proceeded, Clay wrote many letters, which were 
creditable to the man, but of little service to the 
candidate. In October, Pennsylvania was taken 
by the Democrats, while Ohio had an overwhelming 
Whig majority. In New York, the Democrats had 
settled their differences, and carried the elections 
by 5000 votes out of half a million, and these 5000 
were chiefly from the Abolitionists, who, curiously 
enough, voted for annexation and Polk, deeming 
Clay to be dangerous, because conspicuous. These 
votes defeated Henry Clay for the Presidency. 
Polk’s plurality was scarcely 40,000 in a total vote 
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of 2,700,000. The most popular and ablest con- 
structive statesman of his day went down before 
a combination of powerful causes, many of which 
were, after all, only the tricks of politics. The 
Abolitionists had chosen to reject a man who was 
noted for his attempts to ameliorate slavery for 
one who was a firm believer in the institution; they 
defeated the man whose election might have pre- 
vented annexation. 

When Congress assembled, December 2, 1844, 
for its final session, Adams secured the repeal of 
the rules against slavery petitions, the third great 
victory to his credit in the House. The Texas ques- 
tion was again the one of most importance. The 
results of the election impressed the Democrats 
with courage to go forward and complete their 
task without waiting for the new President; the 
possibility of English influence in Texas was again 
discussed; rights claimed to have been abandoned 
were revived and other material advantages were 
urged. 

Early in December, resolutions were introduced 
in both branches of Congress for the annexation 
of Texas. In the Senate the measure encountered 
the opposition of Benton and his followers, and an 
amended form was adopted as an alternative to the 
House resolution. Benton’s bill provided for the 
annexation of Texas with the consent of Mexico, 
or without it if Congress deemed it to be unnec- 
essary; the House resolutions proposed admission 
to the Union; permitted new States to be formed 
not to exceed four, provided Texas consented, but 
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upon the condition that slavery should be excluded 
north of 36° 30’, and should exist or not below that 
line as the people of the State should decide, and 
all attempts to postpone the decision until the ac- 
cession of Polk were without effect. The amended 
resolution passed March 1, and was welcomed by a 
salute of a hundred guns. Two days later, the news 
of annexation was on its way to Texas. 

Among the minor events of the last years of 
Tyler’s administration, were the preliminaries for 
the admission of Florida and Iowa, and the mis- 
sion of Caleb Cushing to China, then open almost 
solely to British merchants. The United States 
was desirous of securing a part of the trade upon 
satisfactory terms and reaping a part of the com- 
mercial benefits from the rich products of the em- 
pire. A treaty of commerce was signed in July of 
1844 and ratified in December, 1845. 

While singularly unsuccessful from a personal 
standpoint, Tyler’s administration was not without 
its good results. Tyler, himself, was unfailing in 
his good humor, with a gentleness of manner which 
led at times to a wrong impression of his character, 
ability, and notions of public economy. Public 
finances were well handled during his term and 
public expenditures were materially reduced. Al- 
though sensitive to slights, Tyler never allowed his 
sensitiveness to turn him from a chosen path, nor 
did his good opinion of his own conduct or meas- 
ures ever falter. As might have. been expected 
from the combination of old Republican, Whig, and 
Democrat, he had failed to please either party, 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
POLK, TEXAS, AND THE MEXICAN WAR 


The administration of James K. Polk, though 


it cannot be classed among those of our great Pres- 


idents, was in some respects a remarkable one; 
remarkable in the definite plan of expansion which 
the American people, led by an executive of nar- 
row but effective statesmanship, undertook and 
carried out; remarkable, too, in the evolution of the 
slave power. The election of Polk was emphat- 
ically a Southern victory, and marked the initiation 
of a Southern policy involving momentous issues. 
The occurrences of the four years from 1845 to 
1849 account for much in the political changes of 
the decade following. 

Polk was inaugurated as the eleventh President 
of the United States on March 4, 1845, in a heavy 
rain, which continued throughout the ceremony. 
Polk’s address was a long one, eulogizing the 
Union, concerning which he said: ‘‘Who shall as- 
sign limits to the achievements of free minds and 
free hands under the protection of this glorious 
Union? No treason to mankind since the organ- 
ization of society would be equal in atrocity to that 
of him who would lift his hand to destroy it.’’ 
This was directed against the Abolitionists of 
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doctrine of secession from slaveholders. The new 
President also asserted that our title to the Oregon 
country, then under dispute with England, was 
clear and indisputable, and that we must at all 
hazards protect our settlers there. In regard to 
the annexation of Texas, he held that the affair lay 
exclusively between Texas and the United States 
since both were sovereign powers. 

Polk’s public service had been long and worthy. 
Born in North Carolina, he had been brought up 
on a Tennessee farm, where his father, who was a 
surveyor, had encouraged him to study mathe- 
matics, and taken him on his surveying expeditions 
as an assistant. In 1818, Polk graduated with the 
highest honors from the University of North Car- 
olina. Asa lawyer and a politician, his unflagging 
zeal and discretion made his advancement rapid 
The elder Polk was a disciple of Jefferson, and his 
son became a firm supporter of Jackson, much to 
his own political advancement. 

After one term in the Legislature of his native 
State, he entered the national House of Represent- 
atives, where his qualities won him merited stand- 
ing, and where he spent the next fourteen years, 
holding the office of Speaker from 1835 to 1839. In 
the latter year, he became governor of Tennessee, 
serving in this capacity until 1841. Polk’s dis- 
tinguishing characteristics were a determination 
unhampered by an over-fastidious political con- 
science, untiring industry, a strong reserve which 
concealed his processes and enabled him to exhibit 
unexpected results; but Polk’s crowning strength 
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lay in his administrative genius, his power of com- 
bining those under him into one brain and hand, 
working out a master plan with unerring fidelity. 
Two of his associates testify in enthusiastic terms 
to his powers as an executive. Buchanan says of 
him: ‘‘However various in views we might have 
been and often were, when entering the Cabinet 
council, after mutual consultation and free discus- 
sion, we never failed to agree at last, except on a 
very few questions, and on these the world never 
knew we had differed.’’ 

His Cabinet was an efficient one, strengthened 
by great political harmony, which contained no 
one too great to be controlled by its head. James 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania was made Secretary 
of State, a position in which he reached his true 
level. Robert J. Walker, an able man, but ‘‘odor- 
ous of Texas scrip,’’ and destined in later years to 
political defeat in Kansas, became Secretary of 
the Treasury. William L. Marcy of New York 
was given the War Department. Marcy was a 
capable business man and an acute politician, 
honest and patriotic. George Bancroft, whose 
fame rested on his historical works, and whose 
political record was almost unknown, became head 
of the Navy. John Y. Mason, a personal friend 
of Polk’s, and an ardent advocate of slavery, suc- 
ceeded to the office of Attorney-General, the only 
one of Tyler’s officers who retained a place in the 
new administration. Cave Johnson of Tennessee 
was made Postmaster-General. Several changes in 
the Cabinet were afterwards made; Bancroft being 
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sent as minister to England to succeed McLane, 
and Mason taking the Navy Department, which he 
had held under Tyler. Nathan Clifford of Maine 
was then given the place of Attorney-General to 
succeed Mason. The Southerners had hoped for 
the retention of Calhoun in the Cabinet, which was 
not unnatural, in view of his victorious manage- 
ment of the annexation of Texas. Polk ignored his 
claims, but offered him the mission to England, 
which Calhoun disdainfully refused. It soon be- 
came evident that Calhoun and Tyler were to exer- 
cise no influence over the new administration. 
Polk found himself at the outset involved in 
rather an ignoble piece of work, involving the 
transfer of the Globe, long the government organ 
under Jackson and Van Buren. It had been ably 
edited by Blair and Rives, and the cause of the 
transfer is traced by Benton to the enmity of Cal- 
houn and Tyler to Blair, which arose from the 
latter’s steadfast opposition to the nullification 
theories adopted by Calhoun, and to Tyler’s admin- 
istration. Both men had tried, unsuccessfully, to 
drive Blair from his stronghold of political advan- 
tage, and their opportunity came in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1844. They proposed to Polk 
that Tyler should withdraw his name, and the South 
Carolina votes be thrown to Polk, if he would 
agree to Blair’s downfall. Polk accepted the offer ; 
Tyler withdrew, and the Globe was sold to several 
ostensible but impecunious purchasers. The funds 
for its purchase actually came from the United 
States Treasury through Robert J. Walker, and 
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were not repaid for a period of three years. The 
new editor was Thomas Ritchie, of the Richmond 
Enquirer, and the new paper, which became the 
organ of the Polk administration, was called the 
Daily Union. 

Most valuable of Polk’s qualifications after his 
executive ability, was the clearness with which he 
formed his plans and recognized his limitations. 
Polk never undertook the impossible, he rarely 
failed to achieve a result which he had once at- 
tempted. At the outset of his administration he 
outlined the important measures to be adopted. 
These were the settlement of the Texas and Oregon 
questions, the reduction of the tariff, and the re- 
éstablishing of the independent treasury, which 
had now become a recognized feature of Demo- 
cratic politics. 

Nor was the President slow to realize his 
projects. Tyler’s messenger to Texas, offering 
annexation to the United States, had delivered the 
official papers to Donelson, our chargé d’ affaires, 
and by the 1st of April, 1845, they were in the 
hands of President Jones of Texas. Meanwhile, 
affairs in Mexico had been taking their usual 
course. The resources of the country were con- 
trolled by Santa Anna and his military associates. 
The Mexican congress had, in January, 1844, ap- 
propriated four millions of dollars for the conquest 
of Texas, but a demand soon afterward for an 
additional ten millions for the same purpose, 
aroused the suspicions and anger of the people, 
and a revolution under General Paredes led to the 
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exile of Santa Anna, which was followed by a pro- 
visional government under General Herrera, the 
president of the council. 

After the treaty of annexation had been re- 
jected in 1844 by the Congress of the United 
States, the government of Texas turned to Eng- 
land and France for assistance in. obtaining a 
formal recognition of independence. Under the 
influence of these powers, propositions were made 
to Mexico, by which Texas agreed never to annex 
herself or become subject to any country whatso- 
ever, to determine boundaries by a final treaty, and 
to submit disputed points concerning territory and 
other matters to arbitration; in return, Mexico was 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas. The 
government of Mexico accepted the conditions, but 
this aceptance found the Texan congress discussing 
favorably the offer of the United States. 

On the 16th of June, their offer was accepted 
unanimously, and a special convention was called 
in July to take final action. This convention met 
at Austin and accepted union with the United 
States, only one delegate voting against the plan. 
In October, the question was submitted to the peo- 
ple with the same result. 

On March 6, 1845, the Mexican minister, Gen- 
eral Almonté, on learning of the steps taken toward 
the annexation of Texas, demanded his passports 
and left Washington. 

In the following August, General Herrera was 
elected President of Mexico by an almost unan- 
imous vote, and, with his foreign minister, agreed 
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to receive a special envoy from the United States, 
but the spirit of the Mexican people was aroused 
by the loss of Texas; Herrera became personally 
unpopular with the supporters of the federal sys- 
tem, with the army, the church, and the nobility; a 
monarchist party, composed of these elements, 
raised General Paredes to power, hoping to replace 
him later by some member of a Huropean royal 
family. The peaceful settlement with the United 
States, which Herrera had hoped to effect, gave 
way to preparations for a hopeless war. 

Early in the summer of 1845, Polk assumed an 
active role in the protection of Texas. The small 
force under General Taylor, which had been sta- 
tioned at Fort Jesup, on the Sabine, by President 
Tyler in 1844, was ordered to the Nueces. Taylor 
sailed from New Orleans in July and camped at 
Corpus Christi, his orders being to ocupy the ter- 
ritory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, as 
Texas had held it, without attacking any posts in 
the region which were in the possession of Mexico. 
From July to the following December, Taylor re- 
mained undisturbed at Corpus Christi, his force 
gradually increasing to about 4000 men. 

Before the close of the year 1845, it became 
evident that the special mission to Mexico would 
be without result. The envoy, John Slidell of 
Louisiana, had been directed to treat with the Mex- 
ican government, not only upon the question of 
Texan annexation and boundaries, but for the pur- 
chase of California as well. When Slidell reached 
Mexico, he found that the people were aroused to 
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such a point that the government dared not open 
negotiations. Factions hostile to the Herrera goy- 
ernment quickly gained strength, and Slidell, 
realizing the futility of his errand, demanded his 
passports and returned home. 

Polk at once made preparations to advance his 
forces farther into the disputed territory. He 
ordered Taylor, on January 13, 1846, to advance 
to the banks of the Rio Grande, and in compliance, 
Taylor broke camp at Corpus Christi, March 8, 
sending his stores by sea to Point Isabel. The 
troops marched across the territory, and took up a 
position on the eastern bank of the Rio Grande 
opposite Matamoras. At the same time, Polk 
ordered a reinforcement of the squadron stationed 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The twenty-ninth Congress met December 1, 
1845, with many newcomers in the Senate, among 
whom may be noted Dix and Dickinson, both of. 
New York, Reverdy Johnson of Maryland, and 
Lewis Cass of Michigan. The President’s message 
was largely taken up with foreign affairs. In re- 
porting the progress of negotiations respecting 
Oregon, thé President claimed that the United 
States had reached the limit of concessions, and 
advised a termination of the convention which 
had permitted joint occupation with Great Britain. 
The entire Northwest took up the ery of ‘£54° 40’ 
or fight,’’? and the enthusiasm for Oregon seemed 
likely to rival that which greeted the admission of 
Texas. However, there was little prospect of 
serious complications with England. 
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With respect to Texas, Polk’s attitude was 
somewhat different. Texas was regarded as a 
member of the Union, her representatives were 
ready to take their seats in Congress. The acqui- 
sition of Texas had been a ‘‘bloodless achieve- 
ment,’’ said Polk in his message, but he said it 
with an uncertainty which betrayed his fears for 
the future. It was useless for Mexico to talk of 
reconquering Texas without outside help; the only 
conditions possible were union with the United 
States or independence. It is possible that Mexico 
might have so regarded the situation, had it not 
been for the claims of Texas to the land between 
the Rio Grande and the Nueces, and the chief in- 
justice of the United States toward Mexico lay in 
the assumption of these boundaries. Polk further 
protested against the old grievance of unpaid 
claims due American citizens from the Mexican 
government. These claims had been sifted in 1840 
by a joint commission composed of representatives 
of both governments. Out of the entire twelve 
million dollars demanded, about three and a half 
millions were pronounced valid, and these Mexico 
undertook to pay in five years by quarterly install- 
ments. She paid these claims regularly till con- 
vineed that our government would side with Texas, 
whereupon the payments stopped. Polk, in a tone 
of injury, alluded to the Slidell mission as the last 
hope of obtaining redress by peaceful measures for 
the wrongs sustained by the United States and her 
citizens. In the interim required for the develop- 
ment of Slidell’s diplomacy, there was little for 
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the government to do in the matter. Texas was 
admitted as a State on December 29, 1845, and 
Samuel Houston, who had retained his control over 
his fellow-citizens, came to represent her in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The order of January 13, 1846, under which 
Taylor advanced to the Rio Grande, directed him 
not to disturb the military posts of Mexico on the 
east bank of the river, except in case of a move- 
ment by the enemy. If the Mexicans crossed the 
river, he was to repel them and follow up the 
repulse by the seizure of Matamoras and the ad- 
jacent country. This ‘‘army of observation,’’ with- 
out artillery or entrenching tools, with tents which 
should have been condemned, might easily have 
been swept from the field by a few determined 
Mexicans. Fortunately, no attack was made, and 
gradually the more necessary munitions were sup- 
plied. 

It was not until the 8th of the following March 
that camp was broken at Corpus Christi, and the 
advance guard of artillery and cavalry began the 
march toward Matamoras. To the partly timbered 
prairies of the Nueces succeeded a broad zone of 
land, covered as far as the eye could see, with 
flowers in bloom, and this was followed in turn by 
a sandy waste covered with the cactus. Taylor had 
expected an attack upon his advance guard at the 
Arroyo Colorado, and found on the further bank 
a body of the enemy’s cavalry, but the stream was 
forded without opposition, and the Mexican militia 
put to flight. The forces were divided about ten 
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miles from Point Isabel, whither Taylor pro- 
ceeded with the cavalry; directing Worth to move 
on toward Matamoras until a suitable place was 
found for a camp. 

The inhabitants of Point Isabel fired the town 
and abandoned it on Taylor’s approach. He 
marched in, took possession and established his 
depot for supplies. Leaving this place under the 
protection of the two companies of artillery com- 
manded by Major Monroe, Taylor, with the main 
body of his troops, went up the river to the point 
opposite Matamoras, selected for his camp. The 
Mexican forces, under General Mejia, occupied 
Matamoras, and Taylor sent General Worth across 
the river to open negotiations with a view to con- 
ciliation. Mejia, however, was not to be won, and 
sent word to Taylor that he considered the invasion 
of the Rio Grande country an act of war. Taylor 
accordingly commenced to throw up fortifications 
on the left bank of the river. At this juncture, 
President Paredes reinforced the army under 
Mejia by an additional 2200 men, making a total 
of over 5000, and placed Ampudia in command as 
general-in-chief of the northern army. Unfortu- 
nately, Ampudia was not liked or trusted in Mat- 
amoras; its citizens begged that General Arista 
be given command over the town, and Paredes 
yielded, placing Arista in supreme command, but 
made a second mistake by leaving Ampudia, 
jealous and discontented, under him. 

Arista, on reaching his command, at once pre- 
pared to attack Taylor, by throwing his troops 
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between Matamoras and Point Isabel, and thus 
cutting off the American supplies. Taylor, sus- 
pecting the movement, sent Captain Thornton with 
some sixty dragoons, to watch Arista, and April 
26, 1846, this party fell into an ambuscade. 
Fighting followed in which seven of the Americans 
were killed, and the rest captured. This was the 
first bloodshed in the war. Polk published his 
angry war message of May 11, claiming that by 
this attack on Thornton, the aggressions of Mexico 
had passed all bounds. Assuming the Rio Grande 
to be the undisputed limit of our possessions, he 
said: ‘‘Mexico has passed the boundary of the 
United States, has invaded our territory, and shed 
American blood upon American soil. War exists, 
and, notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, 
exists by the act of Mexico itself.’”’ This message, 
which a later historian characterizes as ‘‘the wolf 
proclaiming to the American people how the lamb 
had polluted the waters,’’ was accepted at its face 
value by Congress and the country. ‘‘Our country, 
right or wrong,’’ became the cry of the moment, 
and Congress, declaring war to exist ‘‘by the act 
of Mexico,”’ called for 50,000 volunteers, and made 
an initial appropriation to the war fund of ten 
million dollars. The South responded enthusi- 
astically to the call for troops. Indeed, two-thirds 
of the men who enlisted in the entire war were 
Southerners; of the other third, the greater por- 
tion were from the middle and western States. 

Taylor soon discovered the plan to mass the 
Mexican forces across his line of communications 
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between the camp opposite Matamoras and his own 
headquarters at Point Isabel. The troops at Mat- 
amorasS were numerous enough, but consisted 
largely of recently arrived recruits. General 
Arista sent Ampudia forward to attack the camps, 
while his own troops, numbering from 4000 to 
6000, held a strong position at Palo Alto, about nine 
miles from Matamoras, where it was hoped that 
Taylor might be checked in his efforts to relieve 
the camps. 

Arista’s army was stretched across a grassy 
plain, flanked by thicket and swamp. The infan- 
try and batteries of artillery occupied the centre, 
which was protected on the flanks by the cavalry. 
Taylor, outnumbered by the Mexicans, acted on 
the defensive, and advanced his artillery, holding 
his infantry in the rear to support the batteries. 
It was a battle of artillery, proving the superior 
quality of the American gunners, who poured a 
galling fire on the Mexican infantry, kept by 
Arista on the firing line, and, in spite of protest, 
allowed neither to charge nor retire. These men 
stood their ground bravely though their ranks were 
being constantly thinned. A gallant charge of the 
Mexican cavalry was met by a withering fire from 
the batteries and the infantry. A combined in- 
fantry and cavalry advance upon the left wing met 


with a similar fate, for the great advantage of — 


Taylor’s gunners could not be overcome. Early in 
the following morning the Mexicans were in full 
retreat; the first battle of the war had been won by 
the Americans. 
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On the next day, May 9, Arista paused in his 
retreat and halted his troops at Resaca de la Palma 
to engage Taylor again. The ground chosen was 


~ most favorable to defensive operations, being a 


crescent-shaped ravine, some 200 feet wide, which 
intersected the road to Matamoras. Here on the 
heights, Arista planted his batteries; the Amer- 
icans were forced to advance through heavy under- 
brush, separated by the nature of the ground from 
their leaders and from each other, and subjected 
to the plunging fire of the Mexican cannon. ‘“‘It 
was daredevil work,’’ says Bancroft, ‘‘enough to 
try the nerves and courage of the steadiest, this 
fight in those dense thickets, where the fire-flash 
of the muskets became visible in the gloom; where 
man hunted man as he would fierce game, every 
step embarrassed by tangled briers and matted 
undergrowth.”’ 

The climax of the battle came when the lower 
ground had been gained and Taylor ordered Cap- 
tain May to charge the Mexican battery which 
swept the main road. This movement drew the 
fire of the guns on the other side of the ravine, 
and May’s dragoons rode up to the Mexican 
batteries under a terrific cannonade and passed 
entirely beyond the lines. Taylor promptly sup- 
ported the cavalry by an infantry charge and the 
field was won, the Mexicans fleeing to the Rio 
Grande, where many were drowned in an effort to 
cross the stream. Cannon, supplies, and Arista’s 
official correspondence fell into Taylor’s hands. 
The failure of the Mexicans in these two battles 
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must be largely attributed to the blunders of their 
general. Arista was deprived of his command and 
court-martialed, but was acquitted after a trial 
which dragged on for years. 

Meanwhile, the little fort across from Mata- 
moras, so feebly garrisoned, had undergone a con- 
tinuous bombardment of 168 hours, in the course 
of which Major Brown met his death from a frag- 
ment of shell. The crescendo of approaching 
battle cheered the defenders with the hope of Tay- 
lor’s return, and the sight of the fleeing Mexicans 
brought a certainty of relief. Shortly afterwards, 
the victorious Americans marched into the fort 
which was named Fort Brown in honor of its dead 
commander. 

After a few days’ delay, spent in caring for 
the wounded and in exchanging prisoners, Taylor 
again prepared to attack the Mexicans and take 
Matamoras. Arista, seeing his preparations for 
crossing the river, sent to ask for an armistice, 
which Taylor refused, and Arista evacuated the 
town May 17, fleeing southward to Linares, by 
a terrible twelve-day march through a country 
destitute of food and water. On reaching Linares, 
Arista was relieved of his decimated command, 
which was given to Mejia. Taylor, May 18, took 
peaceful possession of Matamoras. 

The great territorial spoils for which the war 
was initiated were in no danger of being forgotten. 
The same plan of colonization which had been oper- 
ating with such conspicuous success in the case of 
Texas, was also consummating the Union of 
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California to the United States. The years preced- 
ing 1846 had seen a motley crowd of explorers, sol- 
diers, adventurers of every type, slowly building up 
the foundations for American occupancy and con- © 
trol. The same spirit of unrest, of thrift, of enter- 
prise or ambition that had marked the development 
of the middle west, extended across the mountains 
and down the valleys of the Pacific coast, and soon 
discovered the paradise of California. The Mex- 
ican government, with a wisdom born of the Texas 
incident, tried in vain to exclude the immigrants, 
but following our own earlier examples and those 
of our English forefathers, the people rushed for- 
ward and called upon the government to follow. 
In the years 1842 and 1843, John C. Frémont 
explored the passes of the Rocky Mountains and 
the coast from the Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and outlined the course for the argonauts 
of 1849. In the earlier part of the year 1846, secret 
agents of the government moved about through 
California, placing before the people the advan- 
tages of a union with the United States. At the 
same time a fleet hovered off the coast, for the idea 
of English interference was ever threatening Polk 
and his advisers. While Frémont and other secret 
agents of the government were encouraging a revo- 
lution in California, Commodore Sloat was under 
instructions to occupy the seaports if war began 
between the two countries. In July of 1846, Mon- 
terey was taken; San Francisco and the other ports 
soon followed. Meanwhile, General Kearney had 
taken Santa Fé, and after sending a part of his 
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forces to General Wool, and providing for the civil 
government of the newly conquered territory, had 
gone on to California, where he speedily became 
involved in a triangular quarrel with Frémont and 
with Stockton, who had succeeded Sloat. 

The war with Mexico presented a decided diffi- 
culty to the administration in the choice of com- 
manders. Winfield Scott was the commander-in- 
chief of the army; a gallant soldier, a successful 
strategist, a capable administrator, but a vain and 
irritable man. Taylor, from his past record, was 
an efficient rather than a brilliant officer. Both 
men were Whigs in politics, and Scott had been 
mentioned for the Presidency. Scott naturally 
expected that he would be given command at the 
front, and worked at Washington with the utmost 
zeal in the spring of 1846 at the task of equipping 
and mobilizing the army which he was to command. 
But Scott contrived to offend Polk by an angry 
and ill-advised letter to Marcy, and Taylor’s vic- 
tories in May proving his ability for the position, 
the latter was made a major-general and given 
command of the army in the field. It would be 
difficult to find two men more different in character 
than Scott and Taylor. Scott was formal, punctil- 
ious, vain of his appearance, always in full uni- 
form, making much of details, and diffusing a 
spirit of irritation around him. Taylor, on the 
other hand, was plain and simple in taste and man- 
ner, without impairing discipline or giving up any 
essential, and possessed the confidence of the men 
under him, to whom he showed unfailing kindness. 
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Taylor had not expected the honor, but he accepted 
it modestly, kept his own counsel, and devoted him- 
self with singleness of aim to the task before him. 

Polk and his advisers had openly announced 
that the war would be of short duration. ‘‘They 
were men of peace, with objects to be accomplished 
by means of war,’’ said Benton; ‘‘war was a neces- 
sity and indispensable to their purpose, but they 
wanted no more of it than would answer their pur- 
pose.’’ A desire to compromise with the United 
States had been a potent cause of one Mexican 
revolution and the administration hoped to turn the 
unpopularity of the Paredes government to their 
own advantage. That prince of revolutionists, 
intriguers, and spectacular commanders, Santa 
Anna, was in exile in Cuba, but he still had a strong 
following among the Mexican people, and his re- 
turn would be a prelude to a change of government. 

What passed between the Mexican exile and the 
administration at Washington will, in all prob- 
ability, never be known exactly. There were com- 
munications and orders to the commanders of the 
American fleet to allow Santa Anna to pass the 
blockade; while government newspapers predicted 
a speedy peace. In August, Santa Anna landed at 
Vera Cruz; in September, he headed a revolution ; 
in October, all hopes of peace were abandoned, and 
a vigorous prosecution of the war was announced. 
Santa Anna’s fame rested upon his military ex- 
ploits, his power depended upon his success in the 
field, and he was not the man to turn against his 
country to assist a foreign foe. 
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Taylor had spent the summer at Matamoras, 
awaiting the recruits and supplies which were on 
their way to him, and gradually concentrating his 
army at Camargo, the new American base. Mon- 
terey was now determined upon as the next point 
of attack, and leaving about 6000 of the volunteers 
to garrison the towns along the Rio Grande, Taylor 
set out with an army of about 6600 men, most of 
them seasoned troops under Twiggs, Worth, and 
Butler, and arrived, September 19, in front of 
the town. 

Monterey was defended by the remnant of 
Arista’s army, strongly enforced by new men who 
had responded quickly to Santa Anna’s call for 
30,000 troops. These new troops had poured into 
San Luis Potosi, their appointed rendezvous, and 
enough had been transferred to Monterey to 
bring the garrison up to 10,000 men. Ampudia, 
who had won Santa Anna’s trust, was placed in 
command. The city was strongly entrenched on 
the east by the river San Juan, and protected on 
the west by fortified hills; the new citadel to the 
north of the city, an especially strong fortification, 
‘ commanded the roads. 

Betieving the western side to be the weak point 
of the defenses, Taylor sent General Worth’s divi- 
sion to cut off communication by the Saltillo road, 
and threaten the town from the west, and in the 
meantime planned a demonstration against the 
eastern side to take place as soon as Worth had 
reached his post. Fighting began on September 
21; the attack on the east during the first day 
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cost the Americans heavily with small gains. 
Worth, however, achieved a decided victory; gain- 
ing possession of the Saltillo road, and capturing 
one of the western fortifications. On the following 
day Worth renewed his attack, taking one battery 
after another, and driving the enemy into the centre 
of the town. There was no attack from the east 
on that day, but September 23, Quitman’s brigade 
entered the city and forced the Mexicans into the 
great square in the centre of the town, where they 
were exposed to the fire of Worth’s mortars until 
darkness put an end to the carnage. On the fol- 
lowing day, Ampudia proposed capitulation, the 
terms being arranged after much discussion by a 
joint commission of officers. Generous terms were 
granted the Mexicans who left Monterey with their 
small arms, twenty-one rounds of ammunition, and 
a battery of light artillery. Taylor’s chief gain 
was an armistice of eight weeks which kept the 
enemy from active hostilities. Monterey, with its 
citadel, thirty-five guns and a large supply of am- 
munition and other stores, was turned over to the 
Americans. As in the preceding battles, the Mex- 
icans had fought with a bravery that deserved more 
skillful and valorous leading than Ampudia had 
to give. Here, too, distrust of the commander 
played a fatal part in undermining the morale of 
the troops. The American loss had been large, 
over 500 killed and wounded; that of the Mexicans 
was estimated to be much greater. —— 

It was Taylor’s intention to move on to Saltillo, 
and with the capture of that place, to end the 
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northern campaign, as it had become more and 
more evident that the decisive blow of the war must 
be struck at the capital through Vera Cruz. A new 
attempt by Polk to negotiate a peace had been 
evaded by the Mexicans, who were inspired by 
Santa Anna’s vigorous policy with false hopes of 
victory. But Polk was anxious to put an end to 
the war which, as it dragged its unexpected and 
costly length, was bringing his administration into 
disfavor even among the Democrats; while Tay- 
lor’s military fame and popularity were threaten- 
ing to take on political significance. It was decided 
at Washington, therefore, to place this new and 
important campaign in other hands. At this junc- 
ture, Polk realized that his party was in danger 
by reason of the military laurels, which must of 
necessity fall to one of the two Whig commanders. 
Taylor’s successes were already attracting popular 
favor to him, and the administration sought to 
divert it in an inconspicuous way. It was first 
proposed to give Benton a commission as leuten- 
ant-general, but the Senate refused consent and 
Benton declined a rank which would make him 
an inferior to Scott. The latter had, in the mean- 
time, been urging an attack upon the Mexican 
capital by way of Vera Cruz, and had secured the 
approval of the administration. A part of Tay- 
lor’s forces were ordered, without his knowledge, to 
prepare for an expedition against Tampico, and 
not iong afterward, a letter from Scott to Taylor 
ordered the latter to remain at Monterey and an- 
nounced that the commander-in-chief would direct 
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the operations from the field. This was no more 
than Scott’s right, but the treatment of Taylor 
by the administration and by Scott himself was 
marked by a lack of consideration and that military 
courtesy which Scott so strongly insisted upon in 
all matters that concerned himself. 

Scott informed Taylor of the change in plans | 
and of his approach, by private letter from New 
York, November 25, which reached him on the 
march to Saltillo, and was unconfirmed by other 
official orders. Scott reached Camargo on the 30th 
of December, ignored Taylor’s request for an in- 
terview, and ordered Butler to prepare 9000 of the 
best troops for the Vera Cruz expedition. Taylor 
was sent copies of the order which Scott had given 
Butler, one of which fell into the hands of Santa 
Anna, thus informing him of the reduction of 
Taylor’s forces. 

The Mexican commander, seizing eagerly on the 
opportunity to inflict a stinging defeat, set out from 
San Luis Potosi for Saltillo, January 28, 1846, at 
the head of about 20,000 troops to meet Taylor’s 
command, now reduced to about 7500 men, which 
included the force at Saltillo, the garrison at Mon- 
terey, the men along the Rio Grande, and the 
troops under General Wool, which had concen- 
trated at Camargo after their invasion of the prov- 
ince of Chihuahua. 

Under the circumstances, Taylor might have 
been justified in a retreat, for it was evident that 
Scott and: the administration had left his little 
army in a dangerous position, but it was not in 
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Taylor to retreat further than the first good battle- 
ground. He now took up his position at the haci- 
enda of Buena Vista, situated in a pass which cuts 
through a range of mountains running east and 
west and separates the valley of Saltillo to the 
north from that of Encantada to the south. 
Through this pass a stream runs northward to 
Saltillo and a road follows the stream along its 
eastern bank. At Angostura, about a mile south 
of Buena Vista, a spur extending almost to the 
stream, commands the road and runs back eastward 
to the high plateau which Taylor chose for his field 
of battle. On the east, this tableland is flanked 
by the mountains; on the west, by the stream and 
an impassable network of deep gullies, while to the 
south, the direction from which the Mexicans ad- 
vanced, it is protected by the steep sides of the 
spur at Angostura and a succession of ridges and 
ravines. Santa Anna arrived at the pass, February 
22, 1847, and sent a message to Taylor to surren- 
der, as he ‘‘was surrounded by 20,000 men and 
could not in any human probability avoid suffering 
a rout and being cut to pieces with his troops.’’ 
Taylor, however, refused to be impressed by the 
Mexican’s fluent threats and refused, whereupon 
Santa Anna despatched Ampudia with a small 
force up into the mountains to the east side of the 
plateau to turn Taylor’s left, and by nightfall the 
Mexicans had partly succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of these mountain ridges. Both armies 
camped on the field in the driving rain of a cold 
and stormy night, doubly hard on the Mexicans 
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after an exhausting march on short rations, which 
left them weakened and fatigued. Their spirit, 
however, was undaunted, and they were eager for 
the battle. 

During the night Taylor left the army and 
rode back to Saltillo to collect any troops which 
might strengthen his position. Santa Anna com- 
menced the attack. Dividing his forces into three 
columns, he approached the Americans’ left, 
through the mountains, and from the ravine in 
front of the plateau, and directed the third col- 
umn against the spur at Angostura, which was 
the key to Taylor’s position. At this point they 
were repulsed, but on the east their success was 
greater, and here the battle wavered back and forth 
for hours, the numbers and the valor of the enemy 
often turning the scale temporarily in his favor. 
The superb generalship of Taylor and the persist- 
ence of his troops were the determining factors in 
the contest, for when night had fallen, Santa Anna 
led his army in retreat, and Taylor found himself 
left in possession of the field. The gallant Mexican 
army of 20,000 men, which set out from San Luis 
Potosi, returned there after a terrible retreat, with 
scarcely half that number. The loss of the Amer- 
icans was 267 killed, 456 wounded, 23 missing. 
Santa Anna placed the Mexican loss at 1000, but it 
has been estimated to have been twice as great. 
The joy in the United States over the brilliant 
victory which Taylor had won under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, forced even his political ene- 
mies to join in acclaiming him. ‘Buena Vista,”’ 
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says a modern historian, ‘‘made Zachary Taylor 
the next President, placed all rivals and personal 
enemies below him, and installed him as the most 
popular of American citizens for the rest of his 
life.” From this time forth, Taylor’s army main- 
tained a line of defensive garrisons on the Rio 
Grande, and the active blows were struck by Scott 
in the campaign from Vera Cruz. 

In the same month of February, Scott was or- 
ganizing his army of invasion, corsisting of about 
12,000 men, on the Lobos Islands off the coast of 
Mexico, and early in March his eighty transports 
anchored within three miles of Vera Cruz, the 
American troops going ashore almost unchal- 
lenged. The fortifications of Vera Cruz consisted 
of the castle of San Juan de Ulloa at the harbor 
entrance, and a line of lesser works in the rear of 
the town. The defenses, not originally formidable 
to guns of large calibre, were out of repair and the 
supply of ammunition was low. Scott, by a rapid 
investment of the city, cut off the provisions of 
both castle and town, and to crown the misfor- 
tunes of the Mexicans, a revolution had broken out 
between opposing factions in the nation itself, the 
erushing defeat inflicted by Taylor at Buena Vista 
having aroused a spirit of distrust of Santa Anna. 
In vain did Morales, the commandant at Vera 
Cruz, beg for help in holding his important posi- 
tion. The authorities in Mexico City, with extra- 
ordinary indifference, continued their quarrel 
among themselves while Scott landed batteries at 
various points, and, assisted by the guns of the 
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fleet, swept the city by a continuous bombardment. 
March 24, the consuls of Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Prussia requested Scott to grant a 
truce that the foreign residents and the Mexican 
women and children might leave the city. This 
Scott had offered earlier and it had been ignored, 
and now, acording to the rules of war, he declined 
to listen to any requests for truce except from the 
opposing general. Morales held out and the bom- 
bardment became more terrible than before. Two 
days later, the clamor for submission grew so great 
in the city and castle, that Morales turned the com- 
mand over to subordinates; terms of surrender 
were arranged, and, March 29, the Mexicans 
marched out of their fortress with the honors of 
war. Scott installed General Worth in command 
of the town. Meanwhile, the fleet under Perry was 
cruising. along the coast, occupying the seaports 
and establishing an effective blockade on the Gulf. 

As rapidly as possible, troops were being pushed 
inland: and, April 12, Scott himself went to the 
front, after learning that Santa Anna had quelled 
the revolution at the capital, had reinforced his 
shattered forces with new levies, and was approach- 
ing the Americans in force. With about 10,000 
men, many of them raw recruits, he took up his 
stand at Cerro Gordo, a high hill which marks the 
pass of the same name on the road from Vera 
Cruz to Jalapa. South of the road flows the Rio 
del Plan, which crosses the highway to Plan del 
Rio, some distance east of the pass. The river and 
the hills are flanked on the north and south by deep 
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and almost impassable ravines, many of which 
formed part of the line of Mexican defenses. 
Santa Anna failed to fortify a height called the 
Atalaya, leading up to the greater eminence of 
Cerro Gordo and unlocking the defenses of the 
later, believing that it was impassable for soldiers 
to ascend the narrow road to its summit. But 
the American engineering corps, hewing its way 
through all obstacles and bridging chasms, con- 
structed a path by which artillery was taken to 
the support of the infantry till the height was 
rendered impregnable. After fierce fighting, April 
18, Cerro Gordo itself was captured in a series 
of fiercely contested charges, and the left of the 
Mexican position was, turned. This enabled the 
Americans to take possession of the Jalapa road 
at the base of the hill to the rear of the Mexicans 
and cut off retreat. Meanwhile, Pillow’s brigade 
attacked the Mexican right, but was repulsed, while 
at the same time Shields forced his way through 
the Mexican centre and took possession of their 
camp. That portion of the host of Santa Anna 
that could still escape, their leader among them, 
fled headlong to Orizaba; about 3000 Mexicans were 
captured as well as great quantities of small arms 
and cannon. The American loss was 431; the Mex- 
ican losses, in killed and wounded, have never been 
ascertained ; 3000 were taken prisoners, all of their 
artillery was captured, and the army was reduced 
to a disorganized mass. 

After the battle of Cerro Gordo, Scott sent for- 
ward his forces by easy stages toward the Mexican 
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Hea capital; Perote was occupied by Quitman, and 
May Worth with 4000 troops held Puebla, the key to 
the great highway which led to the City of Mexico. 
On the 11th of May, Scott issued a conciliatory 
proclamation from his headquarters at Jalapa, ad- 
dressed to the Mexican people; a proclamation 
which was not without influence in assisting the 
peace party in the following elections. A further 
effort was made toward a peace by the United 
States government in the appointment of Nicholas 
P. Trist, the chief clerk of the State Department, 
as confidential agent to Mexico, with powers to 
negotiate a treaty. On Trist’s arrival a quarrel at 
Peace OoCe Sprang up between him and Scott, due to high- 
andwar Janded methods of the clerk with our hot-tempered 
gohand ¢ommander, who declined to forward to the Mex- 
Poe aban government sealed despatches of whose con- 
tents he was ignorant. Trist finally got his peace 
proposition before the Mexicans through the 
agency of the British legation and the negotiations 
were placed in the hands of Santa Anna. This 
astute politician resorted to a ruse which would 
both furnish him with immediate funds and give 
him a necessary delay. He demanded that he be 
paid one million dollars, ten thousand at once, and 
the rest at the conclusion of the peace; and prom- 
ised in return that when Scott had paid this sum 
and had further taken one outwork of the capital, 

he would appoint peace commissioners. 
Scott warily acquiesced in this proposition, sup- 
plied the. ten thousand dollars from the secret 
service money in his possession, and in the early 
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part of August advanced on Mexico City with an 
effective fighting force of about 10,000 men. His 
delay in the early summer months had been profit- 
ably spent in adding reinforcements to his army, 
for the terms of enlistment of many of his troops 
had expired, and their places were filled by fresh 
arrivals. Pillow and Quitman, both good Demo- 
crats, had recently been commissioned major-gen- 
erals, and Franklin Pierce was appointed briga- 
dier-general, partly as a reward for political 
services, and partly in the hope that he would win 
honors for the party to which he belonged. 

In the mean time, the buoyant bravery of the 
Mexicans seemed to rise rather than fall under the 
succession of defeats. Every effort was put forth 
to strengthen the defenses that surrounded the City 
of Mexico, and to collect the forces and resources 
of the country, but Scott’s keen eyes again detected 
the flaws in the fortifications, and his military 
skill neutralized the effects of their heroic sacrifices 
to protect the capital. By desperate exertions, for 
which the Mexican commander deserves the great- 
est praise, 35,000 men had been collected to defend 
the city; despite the long catalogue of defeats, 
despite discord in the councils of the nation and 
an empty treasury, the people rallied in final de- 
fense of their country and exhibited a lofty, if rash, 
patriotism. . 

The City of Mexico lies in a broad basin 
hemmed in by mountains of which Iztacihuatl and 

_Popocatepetl are the most prominent peaks. Beau- 
tiful lakes and luxuriant vegetation surround it 
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on all sides, through which the shining roads or 
causeways wind their way out beyond the basin. 

These causeways were defended by barricades 
and small forts, as well as by the great fortifi- 
cations of Chapultepec and Cherubusco. Only the 
southwestern forts were lightly protected, but 
Santa Anna was confident that Scott would not 
approach the city from that direction. 

Scott’s engineers had long been investigating 
the surrounding country, and from Mexican 
sourees or his own scouts, the commander-in-chief 
learned of the unguarded condition of that portion 
of the city. Marching south of Lake Chaleo, which 
lies southeast of the capital itself, Scott met the 
Mexican advance at Contreras, or Padierna, about 
six miles from Mexico City. The ‘‘battles of Mex- 
ico,’’ as Scott groups them, began on August 20, 
with a sharp fight at Contreras, where the Mex- 
icans under Valencia were driven backward by 
Pillow’s brigade, and the road to Mexico City 
opened on its least fortified side. Santa Anna, 
who had assisted in this engagement, now fell back 
to Cherubusco, and. ordered that San Antonio also 
be evacuated, but before it could be accomplished, 
the Americans under Worth bore down so rapidly 


that they cut the retreating Mexican column and 


took many prisoners. 

Cherubusco, a small settlement four miles out- 
side the city, was protected by a massive convent- 
fortress which bristled with heavy ordnance, and 
beyond it lay a strong earthwork which commanded 
the causeway of San Antonio, The Mexican troops 
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were in confusion, as they had not yet formed 
their battle line; their movements were impaired 
by the baggage and ammunition trains, yet the 
strength of the position and their numbers made 
them a formidable foe. The American advance 
was led ‘by the sixth infantry, which advanced 
nearly to the river, when it was driven back by a 
heavy fire from the fortress above. In the mean 
time, another American force on an entirely dif- 
ferent errand, drew the fire of the convent. Grad- 
ually the American lines closed in about the hill 
and the troops charged upon the Mexicans who 
could be located only by the smoke which arose 
from the thick vegetation by which they were con- 
cealed. The téte-de-pont on the river was taken 
first, the surrender of the more important works 
followed, and Cherubusco was added to the Amer- 
ican victories. All of these engagements occurred 
August 20; the loss among the Americans for the 
entire day was 139 dead and 876 wounded; of these, 
76 were officers; Scott estimates the Mexican losses 
at 4000 killed and wounded and 3000 prisoners, 
among them many men of distinction. 

Scott has been criticised for not following up 
this battle by an advance on the capital, but he 
claimed that he had been urged not to drive the 
government away dishonored, thus injuring the 
prospects of peace. He further claimed that had 
_ they entered the city at that time, it would have 
been impossible to have restrained his excited 
soldiery from pillaging, and that he postponed his 
entrance from motives of humanity. The next four 
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days, therefore, he spent in arranging an armistice, 
during which peace negotiations were taken up, 
and 'Trist put forward the terms which he had been 
instructed by the government to offer. They in- 
cluded the cession of the disputed Texas territory, 
New Mexico and California, which was to be par- 
tially compensated for by money payments. The 
Mexicans in turn proposed terms of their own in 
which they demanded payment for Texas to the 
Nueces, and the holding of the land between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande as neutral frontier. 
They also suggested a negotiation looking to the 
sale of the northern portion of the province of Cal- 
ifornia; full indemnity for the war; the return of 
all the forts; and insisted that the United States 
promise that no more Mexican territory should be 
annexed. These were strange terms to be asked 
by a people whose eapital was almost in the hands 
of the enemy, and Scott, believing the sincerity of 
the offer to be doubtful, brought negotiations to 
an end at once. 

During the armistice General Scott had sus- 
pended all movements, even those of reconnais- 
sance, but September 6 he was informed that the 
bells of the city churches had been taken to furnish 
metal for a cannon foundry situated at Molino del 
Rey, a group of stone buildings, over which a thou- 
sand yards to the eastward towered the castle of 
Chapultepec. A night attack was planned, but in- 
vestigation proved that the position was strong 
enough. to render success improbable, and oper- 
ations were accordingly postponed, 
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It was three o’clock on the morning of Septem- 
ber 8 when the heavy guns opened their fire upon 
Molino del Rey, and the infantry advanced to the 
positions assigned for the attack. At sunrise the 
battle began and lasted throughout the forenoon. 
The assailants were outnumbered three to one; the 
Mexicans, encouraged by the support of Chapul- 
tepec in their rear, fought desperately and several 
times checked the American advance. At last 
Worth’s troops were successful, but with a loss of 
one-fifth their number. Molino del Rey was the 
hardest fought battle of the war, and the one from 
which the least advantage was derived. 

Chapultepec still towered above the western 
gates of the city, fortified by walls and bastions, 
ditches, mines, and an armament of ten guns. 
Four days after Molino del Rey, September 12, 
Scott sent Pillow and Quitman with a part of 
Worth’s division and four batteries, to take this 
place. An effective bombardment was begun at 
daybreak, which was continued until night, leav- 
ing rents in the solid masonry of the fort and some 
of the Mexican batteries silenced. On the next 
day, the infantry took part in the assault in the 
face of a fire so withering that men went down like 
grass before a scythe, while others rushed on over 
dead bodies of their comrades, to fall in their turn 
and be trampled under foot. An entrance, how- 
ever, was gained, and after a hand-to-hand struggle 
involving great slaughter, General Bravo surren- 
dered Chapultepec with all its arms and about 800 
prisoners. 
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The great causeways to the city now lay open, 
and Worth and Quitman, reforming their columns, 
pursued the flying Mexicans, fighting their way into 
the very streets of the city. Night cut off further 
progress, and the Americans busied themselves 
planting batteries to strike at the heart of the cap- 
ital. On the following morning, September 14, a 
deputation from the city council waited upon Scott 
to inform him of the evacuation of Mexico City by 
Santa Anna during the previous night. The Amer- 
icans marched in and took possession of the place, 
sternly repressing mob attacks by the turbulent 
populace. Bravery and patriotism had not pre- 
vailed; Mexico lay humbled in the dust. The rule 
of Santa Anna was ended, temporarily, at least, and 
the conduct of affairs passed into the hands of 
Manuel de la Pena, the president of the Mexican 
Supreme Court, and it became his humiliating Ue 
to arrange terms of peace. 

From September to December, Scott occupied 
Mexico City, dispensing harsh justice and levying 
upon the wealthy cities, but his temper involved 
him in quarrels with the officers surrounding hin, 
which resulted in his preferring charges against 
Pillow, Worth, and Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan, 
who answered with counter charges. Marcy finally 
settled the matter by summoning Scott and his 
adversaries to Washington that the charges might 
be laid before a court of inquiry. The command in 
Mexico was accordingly turned over to Major- 
General Butler; Scott and the other officers impli- 
cated, returned to the United States for trial. 
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Trist’s long-delayed opportunity for peaceful 
negotiations had now come, and, February 2, 1848, 
he and three Mexican commissioners signed the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which was later rat- 
ified by the governments concerned. By its terms 
the disputed Texas territory, New Mexico, and 
California were ceded to the United States, in turn 
for which our government paid fifteen million dol- 
lars. We assumed the payment of the claims due 
our citizens from the Mexican government, and 
guaranteed the rights of Mexicans living in the 
ceded territory. It was agreed that in the event of 
further trouble between the two governments, arbi- 
tration should be resorted to rather than war as 
a means of settling the difficulties, and minor 
clauses dealt with the rights of the States in the 
Gulf of California and on the Colorado River, and 
with the restoration of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce, previously in force. 

The Mexican war has been justified on the 
ground that the ‘‘manifest destiny’’ of our country 
demanded its expansion to the Pacific Coast, and 
the annexation of Texas has been defended by 
Blaine, who says: ‘‘ We were not guiltless toward 
Mexico in originally permitting, if not encourag- 
ing, our citizens to join in the revolt of one of the 
states of that republic, but Texas had passed def- 
initely and finally beyond the control of Mexico, 
and the practical issue was whether we should in- 
corporate her in the Union, or leave her to drift in 
uncertain currents, possibly to form European 
alliances, which we should afterwards be compelled 
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in self-defense to destroy. An astute statesman of 
that period summed up the whole case, when he 
declared that it was wiser policy to annex Texas, 
and accept the issue of immediate war with Mex- 
ico, than to leave Texas in nominal independence 
to involve us probably in ultimate war with Eng- 
land. The entire history of subsequent events has 
vindicated the wisdom, the courage, and the states- 
manship with which the Democratic party dealt 
with this question in 1844.”’ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
THE DEFEAT OF DEMOCRACY 


Aside from the Mexican war, the great issue of 
Polk’s administration was Oregon. Three nations 
were originally involved in the dispute, England, 
Russia, and the United States; but in 1824 and 
1825, Russia made treaties with the other two 
powers, by which she relinquished all claim to the 
territory south of 54° 40’ north latitude. After 
the successful revolt of the Spanish colonies, Cal- 
ifornia, with a northern boundary of the forty- 
second parallel, was clearly Mexican. By Monroe’s 
Florida treaty, the balance of Spain’s claim by 
right of priority of exploration to the western coast 
of North America, had been ceded to the United 
States. This claim was clearly established up to 
the forty-third parallel; north of that there were 
claims founded upon the indefinite voyages of the 
English navigator, Drake. A much better right 
was that of the United States, based upon the visit 
to the mouth of the Columbia River in 1792 by 
Captain Gray of Boston. It will be seen from this 
that the disputed territory extended from 42° to 54° 
40’, or from the northern boundary of California 
to the southern boundary of Alaska. 

The important Ashburton treaty of 1842, nego- 
tiated by Webster and Lord Ashburton, had fixed 
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the boundary between the United States and 
Canada from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky 
Mountains on the parallel of 49°, but left the boun- 
dary west of the mountains unsettled; it having 
been agreed by the conventions of 1818 and 1828 
to leave the Oregon territory to joint occupancy 
by the two nations, either nation to have the priv- 
ilege of abrogating this convention on twelve 
months’ notice. 

The country itself presented few attractions to 
emigrants. It seemed a bleak and barren land with 
only occasional fertile regions along the river val- 
leys. Both nations valued it, however, for the har- 
bors it offered, especially the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River and the inlet at Vancouver. The fur 
trade was the chief occupation of the region, and 
led to the settlement of Astoria by John Jacob 
Astor in 1811, and to extensive occupation by the 
English Hudson Bay Company. 

In 1837-38, the subject of the settlement of 
Oregon by American citizens began to be agitated 
in the northwestern States, which were eager to 
have the country west of them occupied; and from 
time to time bills to promote this object were intro- 
duced into the House and Senate without much suc- 
cess. The popular clamor for annexation which 
arose during Tyler’s administration, gave new im- 
petus to these efforts and resulted in the ineorpor- 
ation of the Oregon plank in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1844. Men who had once defended the 
theory that the natural boundary of the United 
States was the Rocl:y Mountains, now spoke of the 
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extension of the republic to the shores of the Pa- 
cific. Moreover, Oregon served as a means to rec- 
oncile the anti-slavery men to the annexation of 
Texas. 

Both Monroe and the second Adams had at- 
tempted to establish the boundary on the parallel 
of 49°, but Great Britain objected, as she desired 
to control the Columbia River. In 1844, Paken- 
ham, the new British minister, offered to extend 
the line on the forty-ninth parallel to the Columbia 
River, from which point the river was to form the 
boundary to the sea, the United States to be com- 
pensated for the loss in territory thus incurred, by 
the offer of free ports further north. This propo- 
sition Calhoun naturally refused, and the matter 
was unsettled when Polk entered office. 

It will be remembered that Polk’s inaugural 
proclaimed our unquestioned right to the whole of 
the Oregon country and declared that our citizens 
there should be protected. Concerning the effect 
of this announcement on the British public, Benton 
says: ‘‘The declaration in the inaugural had its nat- 
ural effect in Great Britain. It aroused the British 
spirit as high as that of the American. Their ex- 
cited voice came thundering back, to be received 
with indignation by the great democracy; and war, 
‘inevitable war,’ was the ery through the land.’’ 

Buchanan, on taking up the duties of Secretary 
of State, reopened the negotiations with the British 
minister. Pakenham disdainfully declined his 
offer of 49°, closing his note by expressing the 
hope that the American government ‘‘will be 
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prepared to offer some further proposal for the 
settlement of the Oregon question, more consistent 
with fairness and equity, and with the reasonable 
expectations of the British government.’’ The 
proposition was accordingly withdrawn and Bu- 
chanan reasserted our claim to the whole of Oregon 
up to the parallel 54° 40’. The administration had 
shifted the burden of responsibility for refusing to 
negotiate to the British Foreign Office; Polk and 
his Secretary of State could point to their magnan- 
imous’ offer to yield something of their rights, and 
to Pakenham’s curt refusal, and the final agree- 
ment to accept the parallel of 49° could be made 
with a great show of generosity. 

Here matters stood in December, 1845, when the 
twenty-ninth Congress assembled. Polk’s mes- 
sage, reinforced by the Pakenham correspondence, 
called upon Congress not to yield our rights in 
Oregon, and suggested that Great Britain be given 
the necessary twelve months’ notice of the abro- 
gation of the convention of joint occupancy. The 
ultra annexationists in Congress and the country 
now voiced their demand in the popular cry, 
‘‘Rifty-four forty or fight!’’ Historically consid- 
ered, the demand was without foundation, and 
Benton, in urging his contention that 49° was the 
only line to which we could in justice extend our 
claim, summed the matter up by concluding: ‘‘Six 
times M1. Monroe and his Cabinet renounced 
Frazer’s River and its valley and left it to the 
British! They did so on the intelligible principle 
that the British had discovered it, and settled it 
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and were in the actual possession of it when we got 
the Spanish claim; which claim Spain never made! 
Upon this principle, New Caledonia was left to the 
British in 1823. Upon what principle is it claimed 
now?’’ Webster, too, advocated the same boun- 
dary as did Calhoun, and the majority of the 
prominent statesmen of the time. 

It was a question whether the President, who 
had taken such a decided stand for the line 54° 40’, 
could with dignity revert to the former position, 
and on this issue the Democrats divided; those 
whom Benton dubbed ‘‘the fifty-four forties,’’ 
would not recede one inch, but Polk, who had skill- 
fully prepared the way, patiently awaited the 
proper time to bring forward the question for final 
settlement. All parties, however, felt that the time 
had come for abrogating the old convention, that a 
new and better understanding might be reached; 
and after a debate lasting until February 7, 1846, 
the House passed a bill authorizing the President to 
give Great Britain notice of our desire to end the 
arrangement of joint occupancy. With the addi- 
tion of conciliatory premises, this measure also 
passed the Senate, received the President’s signa- 
ture, and was at once put into effect. 

Neither government desired war, especially a 
war which, as Webster said, ‘‘would have kindled 
flames that would have burnt over the whole globe.”’ 
Meanwhile, the British government had come to see 
the logic and the fairness of the compromise, and 
the rancorous feeling in both countries had some- 
what died down. Pakenham again took up the 
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matter and suggested a renewal of the negotiations, 
as though Buchanan’s offer had not been with- 
drawn; but to this the administration could 
not agree. He then suggested arbitration, which 
was also declined, whereupon it was intimated to 
the British government that the United States 
would accept the line previously proposed, should 
the suggestion come from Great Britain. Lord 
Aberdeen then offered to compromise by running 
the line along the forty-ninth parallel, Great Brit- 
ain to retain Vancouver Island and to have certain 
privileges in the Columbia River. This, after care- 
ful deliberation, received the approval of the 
President and the Senate, and, June 15, 1846, was 
formally ratified. Another step toward the occu- 
pation or control of the continent had been taken. 

The tariff also came up during this busy ses- 
sion; Polk, in his first annual message, having ad- 
vocated a reduction in the duties under the act of 
1842. Free trade was good Democratic doctrine, 
and here the President had also the support of the 
great agricultural interests of the South and West. 
Secretary ‘Walker, in an admirable discussion of 
the subject, enunciated his views, advocating the 
reduction of the government revenue to the actual 
needs of its administration, economically con- 
ducted. A maximum tax on luxuries was advo- 
cated; other things were to be taxed with discrim- 
ination or to be entered free; all duties were to be 
ad valorem instead of specific, and the distribution 
of the duties was to be so planned as to fall with 
equal weight on the various parts of the Union. 
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A bill in accordance with this plan passed both 
Houses in July, and was signed by the President; 
the law becoming effective in the following Decem- 
ber. The eastern manufacturers, especially in 
Pennsylvania, protested vainly against the with- 
drawal of the protection they had been promised 
during the Presidential campaign. The reduction, 
however, stimulated trade, for the average rate of 
duty under this act was twenty-five per cent. ad 
valorem and the average annual income derived 
from the tariff amounted to forty-six millions as 
against that of twenty-six millions under the tariff 
of 1842. The manufactures which it had been said 
would perish, did not perish, and did not gain sud- 
den and exorbitant profits. They made steady and 
genuine progress. The repeal of the English corn 
laws in 1846 opened a large market for American 
agricultural products, and took away the old argu- 
ment which Niles and Carey had used with such 
force, that England wanted other countries to have 
free trade, but would not take their products. The 
effect on both countries was most happy. It seemed 
as if the old system was gone forever and that these 
two great nations, with free industry and free 
trade, were to pour increased wealth upon each 
other. 

During the month of August, Taylor was con- 
centrating his forces at Camargo, preparatory to 
the battle of Monterey. In this connection, one 
more important issue, which sprang from this 
eventful session, must be noted. Three months 
before the declaration of war, Polk had sent a 
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Special message to Congress, asking that a sum ef 
money be placed in his hands te further peace mege~ 
tations with Mexiee whenever the 
offered, justifying his request by etting the example 
of Jefferson in 1802 A bill aceording?y passed the 
House, which apprepriated twe million af dallas 
to the President’s use, te be “applied under aie 
direetion of the President te any extracniinany 
expenses which may be ineurred im eur fereign | 
intereourse."* The bill drew forth a warm debate, 

being opposed by the antislavery party, and en 

| August §, David Wilmot, a new member ef the 

House from Pennsylvania, meved that the floss 

ing proviso be added to the measure: “Prexided, 

that as an express and fundamental comditien te ‘ 
the acquisition ef any territory frem the Repadtte 
of Mexico by the United States by virtue of any . 
treaty that may be negotiated between them, and te 
the use by the Executive of the momers herein 
appropriated, neither Savery mer imveluntary serv 
itude shall exist in amy part of said territery, ex 
cept for crime, whereof the party shall drst be duly 
eonvieted.”* This was the famous Wilmot previke, 
which was fo give its erginator a place im the Mi. 
tory of his country, te form the source of countless 
quarrels, and to prove a veritable phenir ef legit 
lation, so often did it rise from the ashes of defeat. 
“The Wihnot previse,”* says Blaine, “absorbed the 
attention of Congress for a lenger time than the 
Missourt Compromise: it predueed a wider and 
deeper excitement im the country, and it threatened 
& more serious danger to the peace and integrity 
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defeats. Democratic discontent filled the air of the 
Capitol, for both in the Oregon affair and in the 
field of military glory the Whigs were reaping the 
fruits of Democratic policy. Little business of im- 
portance was transacted during this short session. 
The President’s message defended the part which 
he had taken in the war with Mexico, and protested 
against the eriticism to which he had been sub- 
jected. It was agreed by all parties, however, that 
recrimination in Congress must not be allowed to 
interfere with the army in the field, and even the 
most consistent opponent of the policy which had 
led to the war, believed that it should be prosecuted 
with vigor. Appropriations to the extent of some 
sixty millions were therefore passed without diffi- 
culty, and enlistments which had previously been 
made for short periods, were now ordered for five 
years or the war. 

Iowa, who had declined to enter the Union 
under the act by which she had been admitted at the 
same time with Florida, in March of 1845, because 
of a disagreement over the boundary line with Mis- 
souri, now settled her differences and was finally 
admitted in the early days of this session. A new 
bill to provide the President with funds to en- 
courage Mexican cessions, was brought up in the 
House, the sum this time being increased to three 
million dollars, and again the Wilmot proviso was 
attached to the bill before it was sent tothe Senate. 
Here the proviso was voted down in the last days 
of the session, March 2 and 3, 1847, and the House 
agreed to the omission. 


= 
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This attempt to enforce restrictions in favor of 
freedom, brought from Calhoun resolutions which 
he introduced into the Senate on February 19, 
1847, prefaced by a speech defining his position 
on the slavery question. These resolutions stated 
in somewhat more distinct terms the doctrines 
which Calhoun was building up, and which devel- 
oped with every attack upon the institution which 
he once regarded as only economically neces- 
sary to the South, but which he was now beginning 
to defend on moral grounds. The resolutions are 
as follows: 


‘‘Resolved, That the Territories of the United States 
belong to the several States composing this Union, and are 
held by them as their joint and common property. 

““Resolved, That Congress, as the joint agent and repre- 
sentative of the States of this Union, has no right to make 
any law, or do any act whatever, that shall directly, or by 
its effects, make any discrimination between the States of 
this Union, by which any of them shall be deprived of its 
full and equal right in any territory of the United States 
acquired or to be acquired. 

‘‘Resolved, That the enactment of any law, which should 
directly, or by its effects, deprive the citizens of any of the 
States of this Union from emigrating, with their property, 
into any of the Territories of the United States, will make 
such discrimination, and will, therefore, be a violation of 
the Constitution, and the rights of the States from which 
such citizens emigrated, and in derogation of that perfect 
equality which belongs to them as members of this Union, 
and would tend directly to subvert the Union itself. 

“*Resolved, That it is fundamental principle in our polit- 
ical creed, that a people, in forming a constitution, have the 
uneonditional right to form and adopt the government which 
they may think best calculated to secure their liberty, pros- 
perity, and happiness; and that, in conformity thereto, no 
other condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution on 
a State, in order to be admitted into this Union, except that 
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its constitution shall be republican, and that the imposition 
of any other by Congress would not only be in violation of 
the Constitution, but in direct conflict with the principle 
on which our political system rests.’’ 


Summed up, these resolutions denied that Con- 
gress had the power to prohibit slavery in a Terri- 
tory and asserted ‘‘that the exercise of such a power 
would be a breach of the Constitution and lead 
to the subversion of the Union.’’ Benton, in com- 
ment, says: ‘‘Ostensibly the complaint was, that 
the emigrant from the slave State was not allowed 
to carry his slave with him; in reality, it was that 
he was not allowed to carry the State law along with 
him to protect his slave.’’ 

In presenting his resolutions, Calhoun spoke 
in their justification, thus: ‘‘Well, sir, what if 
the decision of this body shall deny us this high 
constitutional right, not the less clear because de- 
duced from the whole body of the instrument and 
the nature of the subject to which it relates? 


| What, then, is the question? I will not undertake 


to decide. It is a question for our constituents, — 
the slave-holding States. A solemn and a great 
question. I say, for one, I would rather meet any 
extremity upon earth than give up one inch of our 
equality—one inch of what belongs to us as mem- 
bers of this great republic. What, acknowledge 
inferiority? The surrender of life is nothing to 
sinking down into acknowledged inferiority. I 
think I see the future if we do not stand up as we 
ought. The condition of Ireland is prosperous and 
happy, the condition of Hindoostan is prosperous 
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and happy, the condition of Jamaica is pros- 
perous and happy, to what the Southern States 
will be if they should not now stand up manfully 
in defense of their rights.”’ 

_ These ‘‘firebrand”’ resolutions, as Benton cails 
them, were never voted upon in the Senate; they 
were, however, disseminated throughout the South, 
where they did their work in forming public opin- 
ion. Their influence was increased by a letter writ- 
ten by Calhoun, a few months later, to a member of 
the Alabama Legislature, in which he said: ‘‘I am 
of the impression that if the South act as it ought, 
the Wilmot proviso, instead of proving to be the 
means of successfully assailing us and our peculiar 
institution, may be made the occasion of success- 
fully asserting our equality and rights, by enabling 
us to force the issue on the North.”’ 

The twenty-ninth Congress dispersed in deep 
anxiety for the safety of Taylor’s army, after if 
had been reduced by the withdrawal of troops for 
Scott’s campaign. The battle of Buena Vista took 
place February 23, and the first rumor was that 
the American army had been disastrously defeated. 
When Taylor’s dispatches arrived, therefore, tell- 
ing with soldierly brevity of his victory, the relief 
throughout the country was profound. Taylor was 
exalted to the position of a popular hero, and his 
name was mentioned with increasing frequency for 
the office of President. Many of the people ex- 
pected another Harrison campaign, and one enthu- 
siastic Kentuckian predicted that Taylor would be 
elected by ‘‘spontaneous combustion.”’ 
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The Whigs made decided gains in the elections 
of this summer; in New York the ‘‘ Barn-burners,”’ 
under the leadership of Van Buren and his associ- 
ates, came out openly in opposition to the admin- 
istration, supported the principles of the Wilmot 
proviso, and declared for ‘‘free trade, free speech, 
free labor, and free soil.’? The victory fell to the 
Whigs, as it did in Connecticut and even in Ten- 
nessee, the President’s own State. 

Clay made a famous speech this summer at 
Lexington, denouncing the manner in which the 
Mexican war had been brought upon the nation, 
and re-stating the Whig doctrine of limitations 
upon the Executive. He held that Congress should 
declare the objects of the war and control the Pres- 
ident in his prosecution of it; that it was fitting for 
the United States, in view of the success attending 
our arms, to display magnanimity to so weak a foe, 
and disclaim all ‘‘wish or desire on our part to 
acquire any foreign territory whatever for the pur- 
pose of propagating slavery or of introducing 
slaves from the United States.’’ The speech was 
well received, both in Kentucky and the North, for 
the Mexican war was not a subject of popular favor 
except in the South. Some advocated that the war 
be stopped where it was, without any annexation 
of territory; others, like Clay, urged moderation in 
the use of our strength; many conservative South- 
erners suggested the extension of the Missouri 
Compromise line westward to divide the probable 
acquisitions between freedom and slavery; but the 
plan which appealed most strongly to the Northern 
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people was that embodied in the Wilmot proviso, 
which was, says a later historian, ‘‘the one great 
plan which fitted the political situation, that which 
gave the whole humane North and all opposers 
of this war, common ground to unite upon, against 
the greed of slavery extension in which the 
war originated. It proposed a sort of national 
penance and self-discipline for the sins already 
committed against a fellow-race and a neighboring 
republic.”’ Calhoun, meanwhile, was organizing 
the forces of the resistance and evolving that 
subtle logic which was to form the future platform 
of the South. In March, he spoke in Charleston, 
urging the right of slavery to at least one-half of 
the new acquisitions which would result from the 
war, and advising the organization of the South 
on the single issue of slavery. Resolutions favor- 
ing his policy were the result of the meeting, and 
the example of South Carolina was followed by 
other Southern States. 

During the summer of 1847, Polk and his Cab- 
inet made a journey through the New England 
States. The President’s health was breaking under 
the strain of war and the attacks upon his admin- 
istration. Already there were abundant signs of 
party defeat, and it was hoped that this trip might 
serve the double purpose of restoring the Pres- 
ident’s health and mending ‘the fortunes of the 
Democrats. Augusta, Maine, was the furthest 
point reached by the Presidential party; the cities 
of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston greeted the 
visitors in a perfunctory way, honoring the office 
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rather than the man. Polk returned to ‘Washing- 
ton in July, but little improved in health; the cares 
of office still weighed heavily upon him, and from 
these there was no escape. 

The thirtieth Congress met for its first session, 
December 6, 1847. The Democratic majority of 
63 in the previous Congress had entirely disap- 
peared; the Whigs controlled the House by a ma- 
jority of three, a convincing proof that the admin- 
istration had lost the support of the people. The 
Whigs elected the officers of the House, choosing 
for Speaker, Robert C. Winthrop of Massachu- 
setts. The political change which had been going 
on almost unnoticed, was shown by the large num- 
ber of new members in the House. In the Senate, 
Jefferson Davis was a newcomer, fresh from the 
field of Buena Vista, where he had signally distin- 
guished himself. Stephen A. Douglas and John 
P. Hale were also new to the smaller chamber, 
while in the House more than half of the mem- 
bers were strangers. Of these, there was one 
who might have escaped notice but for his tall form, 
homely, rugged face, awkward movements, but 
genial soul which attracted by inherent honesty and 
simplicity. The flavor of the backwoods was in 
his stories and the wisdom of a simple, laborious 
life was upon his tongue. The new member was 
Abraham Lincoln of Llinois. 

The President’s message was again in the 
nature of a defense, asserting that the twenty-ninth 
Congress, with great unanimity, had declared war 
to exist by ‘‘act of Mexico.’’ This was not true, 
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as a large minority had opposed the declaration, 
and the assertion by Polk was characteristically 
disingenuous. He held that Congress must have 
intended to acquire Mexican territory, since our 
claims against her could be met in no other way. 
Arguing at length against the continuance of the 
war from a defensive standpoint only, he advocated 
that it be pushed with increased energy in the vital 
parts of the enemy’s country; at the same time 
protesting against the suspicion that he had any 
desire to absorb the entire country into the United 
States. There was said to be a party in Mexico 
which desired this total absorption, and it was re- 
ported that the idea had been taken up by men who 
stood close to the President, but it does not seem 
ever to have been part of his own plan. 

The temper of the House was soon shown by 
the passage of a resolution proposed by George 
Ashmun of Massachusetts, that ‘‘the war had been 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun by the 
President;’’ and also by calls for the correspond- 
ence of Scott with Santa Anna and with Taylor, 
which indicated distrust of the Executive and 
a purpose of vindicating the action and redress- 
ing the grievances of the Whig commanders. 
On December 22, 1847, Lincoln introduced his 
‘*spot’’ resolutions which reduced to absurdity the 
President’s statement that Mexico had commenced 
the war ‘‘by invading our territory and shedding 
the blood of our citizens on our own soil.’’ The 
resolutions demanded answers ‘‘concerning the 
spot on which the blood of our citizens was shed’’; 
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questions the President could not possibly have an- 
swered without admitting that his statement was 
untrue. They were never passed by the House, but 
accomplished their author’s purpose in their whim- 
sical vindication of the truth. The position taken 
by Lincoln in regard to the war is amply illustrated 
by a speech which he made later in the session, and 
may be quoted as typical of the attitude of the 
Northern Whigs. He said in part: ‘‘The decla- 
ration that we have always opposed the war is 
true or false, according as one may understand the 
term ‘opposing the war.’ If to say ‘the war was 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced 
by the President’ be opposing the war, then the 
Whigs have very generally opposed it. The 
marching of an army into the midst of a peace- 
ful Mexican settlement, frightening the inhabitants 
away, leaving their crops and other property to 
destruction, to you may appear a perfectly amia- 
ble, peaceful, unprovoking procedure; but it does 
not appear so to us. So to call such an act, to 
us appears no other than a naked, impudent ab- 
surdity, and we speak of it accordingly. But if 
when the war had begun and had become the cause 
of the country, the giving of our money and our 
blood, in common with yours, was support to the 
war, then it is not true that we have always opposed 
the war. With few individual exceptions you have 
constantly had our votes here for all the necessary 
supplies. And, more than this, you have had the 
services, the blood, the lives of our political breth- 
ren in every trial and on every field. The beardless 
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boy and the mature man, the humble and the dis- 
tinguished—you have had them all, through suf- 
fering and death, by disease and in battle, they have 
endured and fought and fallen with you. Clay and 
Webster each gave a son, never to be returned. 
Nor were the Whigs few in number or laggard in 
the days of danger. In that fearful, bloody, breath- 
less struggle at Buena Vista, where each man’s 
hard task was to beat back five foes or die himself, 
of the five high officers who perished, four were 
Whigs.”’ 

The war thus occupied the attention of Congress 
until the ratification of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which had been signed by Trist, February 
2, 1848, and was ratified with minor amendments 
by the Senate on the 10th of March following. 
Having passed the Senate, it was carried to 
the Mexican government by Senator Sevier and 
Nathan Clifford, Polk’s Attorney-General; the lat- 
ter remaining in Mexico as our minister plenipo- 
tentiary, his place in the Cabinet being filled by 
Isaac Toucey of Connecticut. | 

Two measures of temporary importance were 
brought up early in this session. A bill to pro- 
vide ten more regiments was introduced into the 
Senate, and an appropriation for a war loan was 
proposed in the House. Both measures met with 
decided opposition and were warmly debated dur- 
ing January. The Senatorial bill was passed at the 
time, but was rendered useless by the close of the 
war; the loan was ordered by the House in Febru- 
ary, and later fixed by law at sixteen millions, 
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Almost at the moment that the treaty of peace 
reached the Senate, the House was shocked and 
saddened by the sudden death of John Quincy 
Adams, its oldest and most illustrious member. In 
the midst of a vote, February 21, the cry went up: 
“‘Mr. Adams is dying!’’ He had fallen over his 
chair with his right arm extended, grasping his 
desk for support. The House adjourned instantly 
and he was carried to the Speaker’s room, where 
he recovered sufficiently to realize his condition, 
saying: ‘‘This is the last of earth,’? and added, 
‘‘T am content.’’ He relapsed shortly afterward 
into unconsciousness, but lingered for two days. 
So, on the field of his battles, passed one of the 
most remarkable of our American citizens; succes- 
sively Minister to the Netherlands and Prussia, 
United States Senator, Professor in Harvard Col- 
lege, Minister to Russia and England, Secretary 
of State, President of the United States, he had 
for the last seventeen years of his life performed 
his noblest and most conspicuous service aS mem- 
ber of Congress from Massachusetts. A later ad- 
mirer aptly said of him that his ‘‘ conspicuous merit 
was to make the humbler post of fame shine 
brighter than the highest,’’ and Blaine pays him 
a merited and courtly tribute when he says: ‘‘It 
may fairly be doubted whether, if his Presidency 
had closed his public life, his fame would have 
attracted especial observation. But in his sixty- 
fifth year, when the public career of the most 
favored draws to a close, the noble and shining 
career of Mr, Adams began, He entered the House 
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of Representatives in 1831, and for the remainder 
of his life, a period of seventeen years, he was 
the one grand figure in that assembly. His warfare 
against those who would suppress free speech, his 
heroic contest in favor of the right of the humblest 
to petition for redress of grievances, are among 
the memorable events in the parliamentary history 
of the United States. His service in the House 
gave him a name as enduring as the Republic whose 
history he adorned.’’ 

During the summer the organization of a ter- 
ritorial government for Oregon again brought the 
Wilmot proviso before Congress in a bill which 
passed the House August 2, with the proviso at- 
tached. The bill then went to the Senate, where it 
was amended by the explanation that the proviso 
was accepted in this instance because Oregon lay 
north of the Missouri compromise line of 36° 30’. 
The House rejected the amendment and obliged 
the Senate on the last days of the session to pass 
the bill in its original form, but the President, in 
affixing his signature, declared that the proviso 
was unnecessary, as the case was covered by the 
Missouri compromise, the extension of which to 
our new possessions he had already advocated. 
Before the close of the session, August 14, Wiscon- 
sin was admitted to the Union. 

In the course of the debates on the Oregon 
territorial measure, Calhoun advanced to a new, 
position on the status of slavery in the Territories. 
The Mexican law excluded slavery from the prov- 
inces of California and New Mexico, and a vain 
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effort was made by the ceding government to pre- 
serve this prohibition through a clause in the treaty 
of peace. It was argued by Benton and others 
that slavery, being a municipal institution which 
the Mexican Jaw prohibited, the prohibition out- 
lived the cession, and active legislation by Con- 
gress would be necessary to introduce the insti- 
tution. Thus the theory that Congress could 
not legislate concerning slavery merely resulted in 
tying the hands of the South, and finding this doc- 
trine inadequate to his purpose, Calhoun now 
brought forward a new dogma, claiming that sla- 
very existed in the new acquisitions through the 
authority of the Constitution which established and 
sanctioned it wherever it was not excluded by 
State law. In his speech upon the bill in question, 
Calhoun said: ‘‘ But I deny that the laws of Mexico 
can have the effect attributed to them. As soon as 
the treaty between the two countries is ratified, 
the sovereignty and authority of Mexico in the 
territory acquired by us becomes extinct, and that 
of the United States is substituted in its place, 
earrying with it the Constitution with its over- 
riding control over all the laws and institutions 
of Mexico inconsistent with it.’’ Benton called 
‘‘this imputed self-acting and self-extension of the 
Constitution”’ the ‘‘vagary of a diseased imagina- 
tion’? and ridiculed the theory, saying: ‘‘The Con- 
stitution does nothing of itself, not even in the 
States for which it was made. Every part of it 
requires a law to put it into operation. No part 
of it can reach a Territory unless imparted to it 
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by act of Congress. Slavery, as a local institu- 
tion, can only be established by a local legislative 
authority. It cannot transmigrate—cannot carry 
along with it the law which protects it; and if it 
could, what law would it carry? The code of the 
State from which the emigrant went? Then there 
would be as many slavery codes in the Territory 
as States furnishing emigrants, and these codes 
all varying more or less. In a word, this dogma 
of the self-extension of the slavery part of the 
Constitution to a territory is impracticable and pre- 
posterous, and as novel as unfounded.’’ But dis- 
puted as the theory was, it nevertheless won its way 
in the South, where it marked the next milestone on 
the road to secession, and when slavery was out of 
the way was in part revived to meet new demands 
of national expansion. 

During the summer of 1848 these, as well as 
other vital issues, had been crowded into the back- 
ground by the Presidential campaign. Several 
unimportant conventions were held first, notably 
that of the Native Americans which met in Phila- 
delphia in September, 1847. They recommended 
General Taylor for nomination to the Presidency, 
and chose Henry A. S. Dearborn of Massachusetts 
for Vice-President. Two months later, the Liberty 
party, which was made up of one wing of the 
Abolitionists, gathered in New York and nomi- 
nated John P. Hale and Leicester King of Ohio. 
Other minor organizations, such as the Liberty 
League and an Industrial Congress, also put their 
candidates in the field. 
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The first of the great conventions to meet was 
that of the Democrats, which assembled in Balti- 
more, May 22-26, 1848, Andrew Stevenson being 
chose to preside. Two imposing New York delega- 
tions appeared on the scene and each made its 
demands for recognition by the party. 

The factional quarrel in the New York Democ- 
racy was at this time exceedingly bitter. Silas 
Wright, the leader of the Barn-burners or anti- 
slavery Democrats, was elected to the governor- 
ship of New York at the same time that Polk be- 
came President, and it was said that Polk owed 
his election more to Wright than to any other man. 
In putting Marcy, the leader of the Hunkers, or 
pro-slavery element of the New York Democrats, 
at the head of the War Department, Polk ranged 
himself against Wright and that astute leader, 
Martin Van Buren, and thereby lost their support 
for renomination. Wright’s defeat in the guber- 
natorial contest of two years later, 1846, was at- 
tributed by his friends to the quarrel growing out 
of Marcy’s appointment. ‘Wright died the year 
following and it was hoped that the party breach 
might be closed; ‘‘but his friends survived,’’ says 
Blaine, ‘‘and their grief was the measure of their 
resentment.”’ 

The convention was now called upon to decide 
between these two hostile delegations, as neither 
would remain in the meeting should the other be 
seated. With praiseworthy impartiality, the con- 
vention decided to admit both, leaving them to 
share New York’s vote between them; a solution 
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which pleased neither, and caused the Barn- 
burners to withdraw indignantly. This division in 
the New York Democracy cost the party the Presi- 
dency. 

After the organization of the convention was 
completed, the balloting began. The whole number 
of votes was 251; the number necessary for a choice, 
168. The first vote resulted as follows: Lewis Cass 
of Michigan, 125; James Buchanan of Pennsyl- 
vania, 55; Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire, 53; 
George M. Dallas of Pennsylvania, 3; W. J. Worth 
of Tennessee, 6; John C. Calhoun of South Caro- 
lina, 9. Three more ballots were taken during 
which the Cass votes crept steadily up to 179, which 
gave him the nomination. Cass was a New Eng- 
lander, transplanted to the West where he had 
achieved distinction; and as governor of Michigan 
Territory for eighteen years, he had displayed 
many admirable qualities. In the broader field of 
national politics he acquired the reputation of 
being a ‘‘ Northern man with Southern principles’’ 
and suffered because of his belief in the constitu- 
tional protection of slavery. More of a politician 
than a statesman, he was still at heart a patriot, and 
in 1861 he exhibited a sturdy unionism which went 
far to vindicate his principles. Following his nom- 
ination, General William O. Butler was chosen for 
the Vice-Presidency. 

The platform was a lengthy one based on that 
of the previous campaign, with the addition of new 
clauses endorsing the President’s record. It ap- 
plauded the conduct of the troops in the late war, 
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took a negative stand upon the question of slavery, 
and was confined to a re-statement of well-known 
Democratic principles. Yancey of Alabama, who 
was earning his sobriquet of ‘‘prince of the fire- 
eaters,’’ now offered the following resolution: 
“‘Resolved, that the doctrine of non-interference 
with the rights of property of any portion of the 
people of this confederacy, be it in the States or 
Territories thereof, by any other than the parties 
interested in them, is the true republican doctrine 
recognized by this party.’’ But this was voted 
down by a large majority, some opposing it be- 
cause they disapproved of the sentiment, others 
because it might interfere with party success at 
the next election. 

Henry Clay was still the acknowledged leader 
of the Whigs, though many of his warmest friends 
doubted whether he could be elected. His Lexing- 
ton speech had met with widespread favor. Many 
important Whig papers, the New York Tribune 
prominent among them, had advocated his nomi- 
nation, and personal friends unwisely stimulated 
his ambition. A journey to the eastward aroused 
the Clay enthusiasm, but with all the sentiment 
there was but little confidence. Webster was a 
candidate, and Scott also was willing to add the 
Presidency to the laurels won in the war. Mean- 
while the Taylor movement had spread throughout 
the country and the politicians were not slow to in- 
terpret its real meaning. Its source was in the peo- 
ple. From mass-meetings, State conventions and 
the press, there was a demand for his nomination. 
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When the Whig convention met in Philadel- 
phia, June 7, Clay’s friends had not given up hope. 
Many of the Whigs believed that a definite plat- 
form should be adopted and were opposed to a 
candidate like Taylor, who would run equally well 
on any platform. When the first ballot was taken, 
the delegates from Ohio, and part of those of Ken- 
tucky, of whose support Clay had been assured, 
gave their votes to Taylor with the following result: 
Whole number of votes, 279; necessary for a 
choice, 140; Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, 111; 
Henry Clay of Kentucky, 97; Winfield Scott of 
New Jersey, 43; Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, 
22; John McLean of Ohio, 2; John M. Clayton of 
Delaware, 4. Three more ballots were taken, the 
fourth giving Taylor 171 votes, the increase being 
drawn chiefly from Clay, whose number had gone 
down to 32. Taylor was now declared the choice 
of the convention amid scenes of great enthusiasm. 
Millard Fillmore, of New York, a man with a Con- 
gressional record which would bear close scrutiny, 
and who was an available choice from a party 
standpoint, was next nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency, an honor which had been privately 
offered to Webster, but had been rejected with 
scorn. Both Webster and Clay were deeply hurt 
to have the political honors which would have 
meant so much to them go to a man so little versed 
in statesmanship as Taylor. Webster dismissed 
his candidacy with the remark that it was a nomi- 
nation ‘‘not fit to be made.’”’ The Whig conven- 
tion adjourned in confusion after an attempt had 
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been made in vain to give a meaning to the plat- 
form, and instill principles into the party candi- 
date. 

To the student of politics, of far greater signifi- 
cance than the vote-getting attempts of both parties 
to avoid a clear statement of principles, were the 
signs of that revolt which was to lead to the forma- 
tion of the Republican party. 

The New York ‘‘Barn-burners’’ were opposed 
to the extension of slavery; the ‘Conscience 
Whigs”? in New England and Ohio were decidedly 
anti-slavery in their opinions; the Liberty party 
was in the field with its Presidential candidate, 
John P. Hale. At Utica, New York, Martin Van 
Buren was nominated for the Presidency by the 
New- Yorkers who had seceded from the Baltimore 
convention. These dissatisfied party men had little 
in common except their opposition to slavery, but 
nearly all factions were represented in the anti- 
slavery convention which met August 7, in Buffalo. 
There was here no masking of principles by ex- 
pedients; no concealing of the truth for fear of 
losing votes. 

The platform declared that Congress had no 
more power to make a slave than a king, and called 
upon the general government to divest itself of all 
responsibility for slavery. To the Southern plan 
of ‘‘forcing the issue’’ it replied: ‘‘No more slave 
States; no more slave territory; no more compro- 
mises with slavery.’’ Upon its banners the conven- 
tion inscribed: ‘‘F'ree soil, free speech, free labor, 
and free men.’’ There was a deep feeling, almost 
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religious in its intensity, in keeping with the senti- 
ments of the party. Martin Van Buren was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency ; but Van Buren, notwith- 
standing his strong principles and sterling quali- 
ties, was not the man to rouse the moral sense of 
the people. That opportunity was open to Web- 
ster of all public men, but Webster, perhaps not 
understanding the greatness of it, did not accept. 

The campaign was an enthusiastic laudation of 
Taylor, who calmly retired to his plantation in 
Louisiana to await the result. The Democrats, 
torn by the factional quarrel that had split their 
ranks and insured their defeat, worked in a per- 
functory, spiritless way; but little enthusiasm 
could be aroused for the Democratic candidate, for 
his attitude towards slavery created distrust in the 
South, where an actual slaveholder was preferred ; 
while Taylor’s objection to the extension of slavery, 
won him many votes in the North. Seward, Weed 
and Greeley, after a period of hesitation, also con- 
tributed their strength to the Whig campaign, 
while Clay and Webster so far conquered their 
disappointment as to aid in Taylor’s support. 
November brought victory to the Whig candidate, 
as the previous State elections had presaged. 
Taylor obtained 163 electoral votes, Cass but 127. 
The popular vote was distributed as follows: Tay- 
lor, 1,360,099 ; Cass, 1,220,544; Van Buren, 291,263. 
The Free-Soil candidate received no electoral votes. 

Hard upon the Whig victory came the assem- 
bling of the second session of the thirtieth Congress 
in December, 1848, Polk, who had entered office 
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so auspiciously four years before with Senate, 
House and country at his back, must now go his 
way to the end, discredited and alone. His mes- 
sage, sent at this time to Congress, was an unusu- 
ally long one, eulogizing the bravery of the troops 
who had fought in the late war, and elaborately 
defending his policy. He argued strongly for the 
extension of the Missouri compromise line through 
the Mexican cession, and closed with an account of 
the condition of the national treasury. 

The organization of the Territories of New 
Mexico and California was the important question 
of this session, bringing up again the principles 
of the Wilmot proviso, and around it the battle 
for and against slavery was waged fiercely. Cal- 
houn, still urging his dogma of the extension of the 
Constitution to the Territories, encountered Web- 
ster in debate. It was a battle of the giants, in 
which Webster contended that ‘‘the Constitution 
was made for States, not Territories; that no part 
of it went to a Territory unless specifically ex- 
tended to it by act of Congress; that the Territories 
from first to last were governed as Congress chose 
to govern them, independently of the Constitution, 
and often contrary to it, as in denying them repre- 
sentatives in Congress, a vote for President and 
Vice-President, the protection of the Supreme 
Court; that Congress was constantly doing things 
in the Territories without constitutional objection, 
as making local roads and bridges, which could not 
be attempted in a State.’? Webster, continuing his 
argument, said further: ‘‘The Constitution of the 
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United States extending over the Territories and 
no other law existing there! Why, I beg to know 
how any government could proceed without any 
other authority existing there than such as is ecre- 
ated by the Constitution of the United States? 
Does the Constitution of the United States settle 
titles to land? Does it regulate the rights of prop- 
erty? Does it fix the relations of parent and child, 
guardian and ward? The Constitution of the 
United States establishes a confederation for cer- 
tain great purposes, leaving all the great mass of 
laws which is to govern society to derive their ex- 
istence from State enactments. And a State or 
Territory that has no law but such as it derives 
from the Constitution of the United States, must 
be entirely without any State or Territorial gov- 
ernment. ’’ 

Slavery was at the same time being assaulted 
from another standpoint in the measures passed 
by the House, protesting against the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. The iniquitous spec- 
tacle of gangs of slaves marching fettered through 
the city had stirred the northern men to drive the 
custom of slave-selling from the Capital at least, 
and this furnished new fuel for the wrath of the 
southerners. Their united protest took the form 
of an address to the South urging resistance to 
these northern “‘insults.’’ Discussion in House and 
Senate grew so hot that it degenerated into an 
aimless wrangle, and almost succeeded in the clos- 
ing hours of the session in preventing the passage 
of the civil appropriation bill, The southern men 
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were gradually organizing against the North 
through the early months of 1849, not necessarily 
to prevent the passage of the Wilmot proviso, or 
any other specific measure, but with the avowed 
intention of ‘‘forcing the issue on the North.”’ 
Southern statesmen, who were committed to the 
preservation of slavery, realized that their cause 
was failing and that nothing but a constant cam- 
paign of aggression could secure its continuance. 

Congress adjourned March 8, leaving the Ter- 
ritories still unorganized. The one measure of 
importance passed by the session was the creation 
of the Department of the Interior for the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, patents, pensions and pub- 
lic lands. Minnesota was given a Territorial gov- 
ernment, since it was undoubtedly free soil by the 
Missouri compromise. The close of this session 
earried Abraham Lincoln back to the comparative 
obscurity of L[llinois politics, whence he was to 
emerge the giant of 1860. It is interesting to note 
that the last few months of Lincoln’s service as 
Representative were mainly taken up with framing 
a bill providing for the gradual emancipation of 
the slaves in the District of Columbia. By its 
terms children born of slave mothers, after Jan- 
uary 1, 1850, were to be first apprenticed and then 
freed; and slaves were to be purchased by the 
government, paying their full cash value. It also 
prohibited the importing of slaves into the District 
or selling them from it. The bill had a large sup- 
port in the House, both from Abolitionists and 
conservative southerners. While Lincoln was thus 
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employed at Washington, Clay was exerting his 
vast influence for emancipation in his own State, 
where a convention was to be held to revise the 
constitution. Clay wrote from New Orleans in 
January, 1849, urging a change, and presenting a 
plan for gradual emancipation,—a plan which con- 
templated also the removal of the freedmen to 
Liberia. In this letter the writer shattered the 
arguments usually advanced in favor of slavery; 
denied that slavery was a blessing, or that race 
inferiority could ever be an excuse for bondage. 
Clay’s plan was not adopted, but rather it formed 
the basis for a discussion which fixed slavery more 
firmly in Kentucky. 

An interesting but unrelated occurrence of this 
administration was the western march of the Mor- 
mons. This sect was founded in 1830 by Joseph 
Smith, the son of an unenterprising frontier set- 
tler, a man of the people, with great administrative 
ability and the frantic earnestness of Mahomet. 
Claiming to have received a divine revelation, he 
dictated the Book of Mormon, which is a corrupt 
version of a religious romance, ‘‘The Manuscript 
Found,’’ written by Solomon Spalding in 1809. 

The untrammeled freedom of frontier life, the 
atmosphere of speculation and unrest caused by 
the opening of the resources of a great continent, 
fed such enterprises as this of Smith’s. His com- 
munity settled first at Kirtland, Ohio, whence it 
was expelled by an indignant public sentiment; 
second in Missouri, where it. met the same fate. 
In the early forties a charter was secured from 
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Illinois, and their own town of Nauvoo was 
founded. Their forces, fed by vigorous proselyt- 
ing, had grown apace, and now numbered some 
fifteen thousand souls. Nauvoo grew under their 
industry and a great, grotesque temple was started. 
The power exercised over the members of the sect 
by their leaders, the repugnant doctrines incul- 
eated, the threatening strength, both martial and 
political, which they exhibited, made them both 
feared and detested by the surrounding people. 
Smith, who was mayor of the town of Nauvoo, 
denied the right of the State officials to act within 
his jurisdiction; there was a clash with the local 
authorities; Joseph Smith and his brother Hiram 
were thrown in jail, and upon rumor that they 
were to be pardoned, a mob took the affair into 
its own hands and shot them. 

This was a critical time for the Mormons, but 
Brigham Young rose out of the chaos into which 
Smith’s death had thrown them, and order was 
restored. Still the people of Lllinois protested 
against their presence, and to prevent further 
bloodshed, the authorities dreve them from the 
State, revoking their charter, and taking posses- 
sion of their lands in 1845. This led to their 
exodus westward in the spring of 1846, their origi- 
nal destination being California. After months of 
wandering and after starting two settlements, they 
went forward in quest of an ‘‘abiding place’? and 
established themselves permanently-in the early 
months of 1848 at what is now Salt Lake City in 
the new territory acquired from Mexico. 
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Polk’s departure at the close of the session was 
not a signal for deep regret. His personality and 
characteristics were not calculated to arouse popu- 
lar admiration; a thin-lipped, stern-faced man, 
reticent, subtle, indirect in his public policy, though 
honorable in his personal dealings, he bore his 
honors and his obloquy in silence, and turned home- 
ward from his four hard years of thankless toil 
to die at Nashville, June 15, after a short trip 
following the inauguration of his successor. He 
left behind him many evidences of his powerful 
policy and administrative strength. Of all the 
measures which he had undertaken, not one had 
he failed to carry out. His policy had given 
California, New Mexico and Oregon to the Union; 
fortified its resources by the institution of the 
sub-treasury, and added vastly to its wealth by 
the tariff which spread our commerce to every 
sea. To the man whose strong and subtle brain 
had thus bent opportunity to accoimplishment, we 
must needs make acknowledgment of great indebt- 
edness, and yet Polk left his office sadly out of 
fashion with the times; with the great doctrine of 
free soil, for which his soul was much too narrow, 
and with the sophistries of the southern extremist, 
for which his mind was still too broad. Bancroft, 
who as a Cabinet officer under Polk had an excep- 
tional opportunity of judging him, writes of him 
thus: ‘‘One of the special qualities of Mr. Polk’s 
mind was his clear perception of the character and 
doctrines of the two great parties that then divi- 
ded the country. Of ail our public men, I say 
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distinetly of all, Polk was the most thorough con- 
sistent representative of his party. He had no 
equal. Time and again his enemies sought for 
ground on which to convict him of inconsistency, 
but so consistent had been his public career that 
the charge was never even made. Never fanciful 
or extreme, he was ever solid, firm and consistent. 
His administration, viewed from the standpoint 
of results, was perhaps the greatest in our national 
history, certainly one of the greatest. He suc- 
ceeded because he insisted on being its centre and 
in overruling and guiding all his secretaries to 
act so as to produce unity and harmony. Those 
who study his administration will acknowledge 
how sincere and successful were his efforts, as did 
those who were contemporary with him.” 


ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


(From painting owned by the Chicago Historical Society.) 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
TAYLOR AND FILLMORE 


Zachary Taylor took the oath of office, March 
5, 1849, as twelfth President of the United States. 
It was not the first time, nor was it to be the last, 
that the people turned from statesmen and poli- 
ticians to bestow the supreme reward upon a 
rugged soldier. Taylor had stood the test of mil- 
itary success; he possessed the most valuable habit 
conferred by military training, the habit of silence. 
He was a man of keen honesty and high morality; 
of some prejudices with but few real weaknesses, 
and he had sound judgment with the courage to act 
upon his convictions. Although not a man of edu- 
cation, Taylor had all the natural virtues of a 
gentleman, sincerity and kindness. 

Taylor entered office pledged not to use his veto 
against any anti-slavery legislation that Congress 
might see fit to pass; the South was reassured by, 
the tacit pro-slavery declaration of his Louisiana 
plantation with its three hundred slaves. It was 
evident both from the circumstances and from his 
own statements ‘“‘that he would not be the Presi- 
dent of a party, but the President of the whole 
people.’’ In the Cabinet there were four Southern 
and three Northern Whigs, the offices being dis- 
tributed as follows: Secretary of State, John M. 
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Clayton of Delaware; Secretary of the Treasury, 
W. M. Meredith of Pennsylvania; Secretary of 
War, George W. Crawford of Georgia; Secretary 
of the Navy, W. B. Preston of South Carolina; 
Secretary of the Interior, Thomas Ewing of Ohio; 
Postmaster-General, Jacob Collamer of Vermont; 
Attorney-General, Reverdy Johnson of Maryland. 

The members of this Cabinet are chiefly remem- 
bered for the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the affair 
known as the Galphin claim. The first and more 
creditable of these two was a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain concerning the 
construction and control of an isthmian canal; 
and was negotiated by the Secretary of State and 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British minister. 
The project of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans was an old one, having been broached as 
early as 1826. There were three possible routes: 
those of Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec. 
The last mentioned was rendered unavailable for 
American enterprise by Mexico’s unwillingness to 
allow the extension of our influence or control over 
Mexican territory. Great Britain’s interest in the 
canal was increased by her holdings in British 
Honduras, which dated from the eighteenth cen- 
tury and which involved a protectorate over the 
Mosquito coast. Her claim over the latter territory 
was contested and ill-defined, which gave her a 
plausible pretext, in 1848, for wresting from Nica- 
ragua the port of San Juan, the eastern terminus 
of the Nicaraguan route. Two years later, an 
American and a British company appeared in the 
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field as competitors for the privilege of building 
the canal; and an understanding between their 
respective governments being desirable, Clayton 
concluded an agreement with Bulwer ‘‘for facili- 
tating and protecting the construction of a ship 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific .Oceans.’’ 
The two governments pledged themselves never to 
obtain exclusive control over the canal, nor to erect 
fortifications commanding it; not to colonize or 
assume any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito coast or any part of Central Amer- 
ica; guaranteed their protection to the company 
building the canal and the security and neutrality 
of the canal when built, and invited all friendly 
powers to join in this general project. The treaty 
was ratified in the Senate by a large affirmative 
vote, including such names as Webster, Clay, and 
Seward. There was, however, a misunderstanding 
in regard to it which appeared soon after its rati- 
fication and led to much discussion; Great Britain 
declaring that the treaty in no way abrogated her 
rights to British Honduras and the Mosquito coast 
in force previous to the signing of the treaty. 
Until modified, the agreement proved to be a 
stumbling-block rather than a help to the settle- 
ment of the canal question. 

The Galphin claim reflects odium chiefly upon 
Crawford, the Secretary of War; although Mer- 
edith and Johnson also fell under its shadow. It 
arose from a claim by one George Galphin against 
the State of Georgia and dated from Revolutionary 
times. Later the debt was transferred to the 
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Federal government, and in 1835 Crawford became 
the counsel for the claimants. He recovered the 
principal, amounting to about ninety thousand dol- 
lars, half of which he received as his contingent fee. 
The claim also called for the interest, then amount- 
ing to more than twice the original sum, but this, in 
accordance with the custom of the government, was 
not paid. In 1849, when Crawford took his place 
in the Cabinet, he gave up his position as attorney 
in the Galphin case, the claim for interest, however, 
being pushed with great vigor. The matter was 
submitted to the Comptroller of the Treasury, who 
declined to pay the amount, whereupon it was 
carried to the Attorney-General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, both of whom approved the claim, 
testifying afterward that they had been urged to 
dispose of the case by Crawford, but did not know 
of his connection with it. The interest, amounting 
to about $192,000, was paid, about half going 
as before to Crawford as contingent fee. 

Taylor knew nothing of the political work of 
his new office. In the distribution of patronage, 
which occupied much of his time during the spring, 
he relied at first upon Fillmore, the Vice-President. 
Fillmore had previously concurred in an arrange- 
ment by which the New York patronage should 
be divided between himself and ‘W. H. Seward, 
who had been recently elected to the Senate; but 
Fillmore forgot the agreement after he found him- 
self master of the situation, whereupon Seward 
won the favor of the President and established 
his own claims to leadership. 
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While the victors were thus occupied in the divi- 
sion of the spoils, the country, having settled the 
Presidency, turned again to the great question 
before it; the organization of the new territories 
acquired by the Mexican war, and the application 
to those territories of the slavery restriction 
known as the Wilmot proviso. 

In 1835, Harriet Martineau wrote, in her 
‘‘Society in America,”’ that of the hundreds of peo- 
ple with whom she had conversed in the South on 
the subject of slavery, she had found only one who 
defended the institution. Calhoun dates the begin- 
ning of the active pro-slavery sentiments in the 
South in that same year, and Benton agrees with 
him. In this connection it would be difficult to 
overestimate the influence of Calhoun himself. He 
stands the personification of the secession move- 
ment; a great and winning personality; a brilliant 
orator; there was scarcely a doctrine of disunion 
in the Confederate creed of 1861 which did not 
owe its final form to his facile but misguided pen. 
His twin dogmas of extreme States’ rights, and 
what Benton calls ‘‘the transmigration of the Con- 
stitution, the slavery part of it, to the Territories,”’ 
had given the South a basis for pretensions which 
she would never otherwise have dreamed of put- 
ting forth. An essential element of Calhoun’s 
theory was the necessity of equilibrium between 
the North and the South, and accordingly the South 
had grasped at Texas with the clutch of a drowning 
man. Sympathy for the cause of Texan independ- 
ence was especially strong in the South, and 
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two-thirds of Taylor’s army were Southerners. 
They showed on the battlefields of Palo Alto and 
Buena Vista the quality of their convictions, the 
price they were willing to pay for the extension of 
slavery. Shattering their expectations, the Wilmot 
proviso, which proposed to prohibit slavery in all 
the territory acquired from Mexico, fell like a 
thunderbolt. When the proviso was first laid 
before Congress in 1846, almost nothing was known 
of the western country to which it was to be applied. 
In the same year, De Bow says in his Commercial 
Review: ‘‘Whether California will ever become of 
any great importance in the history of the world, or 
advance to any conspicuous position, either agri- 
culturally, commercially, or politically, is suscep- 
tible of the greatest doubts. . . . In itself it 
has little prospect beyond nerveless imbecility. 
Scarcely a country in the world is cursed with 
a soil more hopelessly sterile.’’ Three years later 
gold was discovered on the Sacramento, and it be- 
came evident at the same time that the country was 
naturally, by reason of its climate, free soil. The 
South had fought in vain for this new territory, 
now proving rich beyond her expectations; she 
strove with renewed stubbornness to chain it to 
her side by the logic of Calhoun. 

While the opponents and advocates of slavery 
might be roughly divided by the line 36° 30’ 
of the Missouri compromise, there were never- 
theless, in both sections of the country, men 
of all possible shades of opinion, from the rad- 
ical Abolitionist to the most ardent pro-slavery 
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man. This mental attrition entailed endless argu- 
ment which every passing breeze of legislation 
fanned into fresh flame. The pro-slavery reso- 
lutions presented to the Senate by Calhoun in 1847, 
had been scattered over the South to bring forth 
storm and dissension. His letter, of the same year, 
to a friend in the Alabama Legislature, urging the 
forcing of the issue with the North; suggesting, 
should the proviso pass, the retaliatory measure of 
closing the Southern ports to Northern commerce, 
was also bearing fruit. A convention of Southern 
members of Congress, meeting secretly during the 
last days of the session of 1849, issued a declaration 
of Southern grievances, enumerating the opposi- 
tion of the North to the Fugitive Slave law, the 
anti-slavery agitation of the Abolitionists, and pro- 
testing violently against the principle of the Wil- 
mot proviso; this also was promulgated through 
the South and hailed there as the second Decla- 
ration of Independence. Partisan feeling arose 
higher and higher, not merely among politicians, 
but in the rank and file of the people; the slavery 
question engulfed every other issue. 

The State Legislatures came to the front in 
1849, notably that of Virginia, in a series of pro- 
tests against the passing of the proviso and the 
abolition of the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Conventions and mass-meetings all over 
the South echoed and endorsed this action. The 
North was as aroused as the South; and as in 
the South in 1849, the popular feeling culmi- 
nated in the passage of the resolutions in the 
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State Legislatures, and all the Northern States 
except Iowa proclaimed their approval of the ex- 
clusion of slavery from all the Territories, 

In the meantime, California, from a sleepy 
Mexican province, became ready to take her place 
as a sovereign State, rich beyond description. In 
1846, Stockton and Frémont with some few hun- 
dred men had put the Mexican Castro to flight and 
assumed command of the territory. Lumbering 
and agriculture were the chief industries of the 
land, till an American named Marshall discovered 
gold on the American fork of the Sacramento 
River, not far from Sutter’s fort. This occurred 
on January 28, 1848, nine days before the signing 
of the treaty of peace between the United States 
and Mexico. The news spread like forest fire. 
Colton, then alcade of Monterey, thus describes the 
effect of the news: ‘‘My messenger sent to the 
mines had returned with specimens of the gold; 
he dismounted in a sea of upturned faces. As he 
drew forth the yellow lumps from his pockets, and 
passed them around among the eager crowd, the 
doubts, which had lingered till now, fied. All ad- 
mitted that they were gold, except one old man, 
who still persisted they were some Yankee inven- 
tion, got up to reconcile the people to the change 
of the flag. The excitement produced was intense; 
the blacksmith dropped his hammer, the carpenter 
his plane. . . . Three seamen ran away from 
the Warren, forfeiting their four years’ pay, and 
a whole platoon of soldiers from the fort left only 
their colors behind.’? For months people refused 
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to believe the extravagant reports; but the truth 
was brought home to the East by Lieutenant 
Loeser’s tea-caddy full of gold which was exhibited 
in Washington, and the march of the Argonauts 
began. In the year 1849, over eighty thousand men 
emigrated to the new territory ; some by ship round 
Cape Horn; some to the Isthmus, whence they 
worked their way across to take the steamer on the 
other side; some, and these the hardiest, by the in- 
terminable trip across the plains. At first, Califor- 
nia was under military rule, but the local govern- 
ment of the Mexican form was preserved for a time. 
In the spring of 1849, Taylor sent Thomas Butler 
King, a Congressman from Georgia, as special 
agent to the people of California to assist them in 
forming a State government, to which their num- 
bers now entitled them, and which the shifting and 
lawless nature of the population made necessary. 
At the same time, General Bennett Riley as- 
sumed charge of civil affairs, and during the sum- 
mer and autumn a constitutional convention met 
and a constitution was drawn up, based largely 
upon those of New York and Iowa. It contained 
a clause prohibiting slavery, which was passed 
unanimously. The constitution was adopted by 
the people in November; and some weeks later, 
Peter H. Burnett became the first governor of the 
State. The Mormons in Utah and the settlers in 
New Mexico were at the same time urged to organ- 
ize and the former did create a civil government 
known as the State of Deseret; but neither pos- 
sessed the population necessary for statehood. 
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The first session of the thirty-first Congress 
met December 3, 1849. The House now consisted 
of 230 members, of whom 112 were Democrats, 
105 Whigs, and 13 Free-soilers. The first three 
weeks of the session were wasted in stubborn 
balloting for Speaker, the chief candidates being 
Robert Winthrop of Massachusets, Whig, and 
Howell Cobb of Georgia, Democrat. After some 
sixty ballots had been taken in' vain, the plu- 
rality rule was resorted to and Cobb was elected. 
‘Prominent among members of the House were 
Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, who led the Free-soil 
section; Horace Mann, the educator, who had taken 
the chair left vacant by John Quincy Adams; 


' Thomas B. King, returned from his California mis- 


sion, and David Wilmot, of the ‘‘proviso’’ fame. 

The thirty-first Congress was one of the most 
turbulent in our national history. From the open- 
ing of the first session the House was excited and 
unruly, and quarrels among the members frequent 
and violent. The session was noted also for its 
length, its heated debates, its pro-slavery senti- 
ments. Under the stimulus of the Wilmot proviso, 
both sides had girded themselves for the impending 
conflict, which began with the organization of the’ 
House, where the character of important commit- 
tees which might determine the course of legislation 
depended upon the Speaker. Moreover, the Free- 
soilers, though few in numbers, held the balance 
of power in a strictly party vote, thus magnifying 
and distorting the real importance of the relaticns 
of slavery to the Territories. Meade of Virginia, 
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in the eourse of the discussion over the Speaker- 
ship, said: ‘‘The cause which has prevented the 
organization of the House is the fear of the intro- 
duction of bills from certain committees which will 
produce dissension and agitation on a question 
which threatens the peace and integrity of the 
country. If slavery is to be abolished in the Dis- 
trict or prohibited in the Territories, I trust in 
God that my eyes have rested upon the last Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives.’’ Toombs of 
Georgia, in a speech full of anger, declared, ‘‘T 
do not hesitate to avow before the House and the 
country and in the presence of the living God, that 
if, by your legislation, you seek to drive us from 
the Territories and to abolish slavery in this Dis- 
trict, I am for disunion,’’ and he closed his speech 
amid the applause of the Southern representatives. 
Edward D. Baker replied: ‘‘In the name of the 
men of the North, so rudely attacked, and speaking 
what I know to be their sentiments, I say that a 
dissolution of this Union is, must be, shall be im- 
possible, as long as an American heart beats in an 
American bosom, or the Almighty sends his wisdom 
and his goodness to guide and bless us.’’ Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, replying to Baker, said: ‘‘T tell 
that gentleman, whether he believes it or not, that 
the day in which aggression is consummated on 
any portion of the country, this Union is dis- 
solved.’’ 

It must not be inferred that the Northern mem- 
bers of the House permitted such sentiments to 
pass unrebuked. Root of Ohio, the wit of the 
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House, and Sackett of New York, spoke firmly and 
bravely against slavery and disunion. To Horace 
Mann the country owes the debt of a fine and noble 
speech in her behalf, in which he warned the South- 
erners that civil war might mean servile war. He 
also said: ‘‘If the two sections of the country ever 
marshall themselves against each other and their 
squadrons rush to conflict, it will be a war carried 
on by such powers of intellect, animated by such 
vehemence of passion, and sustained by such an 
abundance of resources, as the world has never 
before known.”’ 

There were many issues before Congress. Cal- 
ifornia was waiting to be admitted as a State, 
having asked in vain, earlier, for a Territorial 
organization; New Mexico and Utah were in need 
of government; Texas and New Mexico had become 
involved in a boundary dispute based on a doubtful 
claim of the former; the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia and the consequent tide of immigration 
thither had created the need of a Pacific railway 
and shown the advisability of an Isthmian canal; 
the settlement of the vast public lands was assum- 
ing great importance at this juncture; but each of 
these questions, in proportion as it bore on slavery, 
became the subject of bitter and interminable argu- 
ment and the cause of fresh delay and conflict. 

The House once in order, the President’s mes- 
sage came before Congress, a plain and soldierly 
statement, in which he noticed briefly many public 
questions, and especially recommended the admis- 
sion of California as a State as soon as she should 
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present herself. In an effort to pour oil upon the 
troubled Congressional waters, he said: ‘‘With a 
view to maintaining the harmony and tranquillity 
so dear to all, we should abstain from the intro- 
duction of those exciting topics of a sectional 
character which have produced painful apprehen- 
sions in the public mind, and I repeat the solemn 
warning of the first and most illustrious of my 
predecessors against furnishing any ground for 
characterizing parties by geographical discrimi- 
nations.’’ Taylor was opposed to the Wilmot pro- 
viso. He felt it to be unnecessary, and in view of 
the excited state of Southern sentiment, most un- 
wise. In his executive message of January 21, 
1850, he says: ‘‘Should Congress, when California 
shall present herself for incorporation into the 
Union, annex a condition to her admission as a 
State, affecting her domestic institutions contrary 
to the wishes of her people, and even compel her 
to temporarily comply with it, yet the State could 
change her constitution at any time after admis- 
sion when to her it should seem expedient.’’ This 
policy of the President, instead of pleasing all, 
seemed to please nobody. The South saw that in 
holding to the shadow they were losing the sub- 
stance; the North had met to embody her convic- 
tions into solid law. 

The Senate, apparently less stormy than the 
House, was nevertheless the true storm centre. It 
now consisted of sixty members presided over by 
Vice-President Fillmore. 'W. H. Seward and Sal- 
mon P, Chase, both destined for high places, now 
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took their seats for the first time. Jefferson Davis 
came from Mississippi, Stephen A. Douglas from 
Illinois, Thomas H. Benton from Missouri, Samuel 
Houston from Texas, and Lewis Cass from Mich- 
igan; and there, to meet for the last time and fight 
their last forensic battle, came the great trium- 
virate: Webster, Clay, Calhoun. 

On the 29th of January, Clay brought into the 
Senate a series of eight resolutions which were to 
form parts of a grand compromise scheme and 
settle the slavery discussion definitely. 

The measures embraced in his resolutions 
were as follows: 1. The admission of Califor- 
nia without reference to slavery. 2. Slavery 
not then existing by law and not being likely 
to be introduced into the territory acquired from 
Mexico, Territorial governments were to be estab- 
lished there without any restrictions. 3. The 
determination of the proper western boundary 
between Texas and Mexico. 4. Provision for the 
payment, by the United States, of the public debt 
of Texas, contracted prior to annexation, upon 
condition that she give up her demands upon 
New Mexico. 5. To declare it to be inexpedient 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, ex- 
cept with the consent of Maryland, that of the 
people of the District, and the payment of a just 
compensation for the slaves. 6. To prohibit the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. 7. To 
pass an effective fugitive slave law. 8. To declare 
that Congress had no power to prohibit the slave 
trade between the States. In presenting these 
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resolutions, Clay spoke at some length in their 
favor, showing how deeply disturbed he felt over 
the distracted condition of the country. He said 
that his plan was founded on mutual forbearance; 
he admitted that the compromise favored the South 
but contended that the North could better afford to 
do violence to her feelings than the South to sac- 
rifice her economic interests. At the close of Clay’s 
speech, Foote of Mississippi arose to protest 
against the use of the word ‘‘inexpedient”’ in the 
fifth resolution, thus implying that Congress pos- 
sessed the power to abolish slavery ; he also objected 
to the clause stating that slavery did not exist in the 
Territories and was not likely to be introduced 
there. Mason also spoke against this clause, as did 
Jefferson Davis, the latter emphatically declaring 
that he would never take less ‘‘than the Missouri 
Compromise line extended to the ocean, with the 
specific recognition of the right to hold slaves below 
that line.’’ Clay answered in his frequently quoted 
words: ‘‘Coming from a slave State, I owe it to 
myself, I owe it to the truth, I owe it to the subject 
to say that no earthly power could induce me to 
vote for a specific measure for the introduction of 
slavery where it had not before existed, either north 
or south of that line.’? As Benton admirably ex- 
presses it, ‘‘The Missouri Compromise line extend- 
ing to New Mexico and California, though astro- 
nomically the same with that in Louisiana, was 
politically directly opposite; one went through a 
territory all slave and made one-half free, the 
other would go through a territory all free and 
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make one-half slave. Mr. Clay saw this difference 
and acted uponit, . . . and none but the igno- 
rant or unjust could reproach him with incon- 
sistency in maintaining the line in the ancient 
Louisiana, where the whole province came to us 
with slavery and refusing it in the new territory 
where all came to us free.”’ 

On the 5th of February, Clay spoke again, and 
with great eloquence, in behalf of the resolutions 
which he had presented. News that he was to ad- 
dress the Senate filled the balconies with a brilliant 
audience and crowded the ante-chambers far be- 
yond the reach of his voice. After his death, a 
friend who was with him that morning wrote of 
him thus: ‘‘Those who were present will remember 
that when he began it was very evident that he 
was not well, and they will also remember how 
soon his majestic and patriotic spirit kindled into 
burning eloquence and rose above the infirmities 
of his body, as he spoke of the dangers which 
threatened the perpetuity of the Union; they will 
remember how his lips quivered and his thrilling 
voice faltered . . . when he said that having 
first borne that subject on his heart before God in 
his chamber, he now came to present it to the Sen- 
ate.’? Clay occupied the floor for two days; he 
began by describing the danger to the Union aris- 
ing from the slavery agitation, a condition which 
he ascribed to party spirit and its attendant evils. 
He disclaimed any personal political ambition; his 
purpose was to restore peace and harmony to the 
country. He said it was his desire to settle all the 
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controverted questions arising out of the subject 
of slavery by some ‘‘scheme of accommodation’’ by 
which both sides would make concessions of feeling 
without either side sacrificing principles. He de- 
fended the admission of California with her free 
constitution on the ground that she came in as a 
State and thus had the right to decide the question 
of slavery for herself. He spoke at length of the 
power of Congress to legislate in reference to 
slavery in the Territories; admitting at the same 
time that Congress had no power over the States 
and summed up his argument thus: ‘The power of 
the acquisition by treaty draws after it the power 
of government of the country acquired.”’ 

With Taylor and Webster and other clear- 
sighted men, Clay saw the futility of the Wilmot 
proviso. ‘‘What do you want who reside in the 
free States?’’ he cried; ‘‘you have got what is 
worth a thousand Wilmot provisos. You have got 
nature itself on your side. You have the fact itself 
on your side. You have the truth staring you in the 
face that no slavery is existing there.’’ He also 
emphasized the necessity of establishing a suitable 
government in the Territories, quoting from the 
proceedings of the convention held in New Mexico 
in September, 1849, as follows: ‘‘In fine, with a 
government temporary, doubtful, uncertain, and 
inefficient in character and in operation, sur- 
rounded and despoiled by barbarous foes, ruin ap- 
pears inevitable before us, unless speedy and 
effectual protection be extended to us by the Con- 
gress of the United States.”’ 
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Touching the third and fourth resolutions, Clay 
spoke of the necessity of coming to some definite 
conclusion in regard to the Texan and New Mex- 
ican boundaries, which, if not settled, would lead 
to future confusion and anarchy. Referring to 
the claim made by the Senator from Texas that 
‘“*Congress had no more right to touch the boundary 
of Texas than it had to touch the limits of Ken- 
tucky,’’ he argued that in the case of Kentucky the 
boundaries were fixed and known, in the case of 
Texas they were disputed and unsettled; that the 
United States had given fifteen millions for the 
territory of which New Mexico was part and | 
thereby acquired a right to decide the boundary; 
that the limits of Texas should be decided in a 
liberal and just spirit, but that they should be 
definitely and authoritatively settled; that the 
fourth resolution, by which the public debts of 
Texas were to be paid, more than compensated for 
any trifling loss of territory in the settlement of 
the boundary dispute. 

Upon the question of the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, Clay held. that 
Congress certainly possessed the power to control 
slavery in the District since the cession of the 
territory to the government by Maryland had given 
the Federal government the same control in the 
District that the separate States possessed within 
their own limits; he felt that the fifth and sixth 
resolutions taken together involved fair and even 
concessions on both sides. In commenting upon 
the resolution calling for a more effectual fugitive 
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slave law, Clay spoke from the viewpoint of the 
slaveholder; he condemned the adverse legislation 
of the Northern States, and said: ‘‘The most strin- 
gent provision on this subject which can be devised, 
will meet with my hearty concurrence and codper- 
ation.’’ The last resolution he also admitted to be 
a concession from the North to the South. The 
speech closed with a brief resumé of the progress 
of the United States in which he depicted the grow- 
ing prosperity of the country in glowing colors. 


He described the increased disadvantages under. 


which the South would labor should she separate 
from the Union, even though allowed to go peace- 
fully, and closed with a prophecy of the result of 
a elvil war which happily has not proved true: 
‘“‘Mr. President, I have said, what I solemnly 
believe, that dissolution of the Union and war are 
identical and inevitable, . . . and such a war 
as it would be, following a dissolution of the Union! 
Sir, we may search the pages of history and find 
none so ferocious, so bloody, so implacable, so ex- 
terminating, . . . until after the struggles and 
exhaustion of both parties, some Philip or Alex- 
ander, some Cesar or Napoleon would arise to cut 
the Gordian knot and solve the problem of the 
capacity of man for self-government, and crush the 
liberty of both the severed portions of this common 
empire.”’ 

The debate thus opened, continued for months. 
In February, California presented an official copy 
of her constitution to Congress through the Pres- 
ident and chose her Representatives and Senators 
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preparatory to her admission as a State. On the 
4th of March, a month destined to be memorable 
in the Senate for great speeches, Calhoun, wasted 
with disease, battling with death, addressed the 
Senate. His speech was more an ante-mortem 
confession of political faith than an argument on 
the resolutions. Too weak to deliver it himself, he 
entrusted it to Senator Mason, who read it for him. 
It began by saying: ‘‘I have, Senators, believed 
from the first that the agitation of the subject of 
slavery would, if not prevented by some timely and 
effective measure, end in disunion. You have thus 
forced upon you the greatest and gravest question 
that can ever come under your consideration: 
How can the Union be preserved ?’’ Reviewing the 
cause of the danger of disunion, Calhoun affirmed 
it to be directly traceable to the prevailing discon- 
tent existing in the Southern States, which in turn 
was entirely due to the ‘‘long-continued agitation 
of the slave question on the part of the North and 
the many aggressions made by that section on the 
rights of the South.’’ Back of that was ‘“‘the great 
and primary cause,’’ the destruction of the equilib- 
rium between the two sections of the country. 

From this point, Calhoun entered into a minute 
and statistical account of the numerical advantages 
possessed by the North, in population and number 
of States, and consequently in representation. He 
attributed this advantage to the direct action of 
governmental legislation, which he grouped under 
three heads: First, ‘‘that series of acts by which 
the South had been excluded from common 
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territory belonging to all the States, such as the 
Ordinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery in the 
Northwest Territory; second, the Missouri Com- 
promise, shutting out the South from a large por- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase; and the present 
efforts to acquire a portion of Texas by adding it to 
New Mexico, and to exclude the South from the ter- 
ritory acquired through the Mexican War. The 
second cause of the destruction of the equilibrium 
was to be found in the system of revenue and dis- 
bursements adopted by the government, protecting 
the manufacturers of the North at the cost of the 
Southern exporting States, which policy has main- 
tained the North at the expense of the South. Cal- 
houn further maintained that the form of govern- 
ment had been altered, the central power now 
claiming ‘‘the right to decide in the last resort as 
to the extent of its powers and the right to resort 
to force to maintain whatever power it claimed; 
that the North had acquired a decided ascendancy 
over all departments of the government.’? ‘What 
was once a constitutional Federal republic is now 
converted in reality into one as absolute as that 
of the Autocrat of Russia and as despotic in its 
tendency as any absolute government that ever 
existed.’’ Calhoun traced the growth of the Abo- 
lition party, courted, he said, by both great parties 
because each feared to have it added to the strength 
of the other and fed by the ‘‘right of petition”’ 
which had permitted the agitation to be carried 
into Congress. ‘‘Such,”’’ he said,’’ is a brief history 
of the agitation so far as it has yetadvanced. . . . 
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Is it, then, not certain that if something decisive is 
not done to arrest it, the South will be forced to 
choose between abolition and secession ?’’ 
Considering the question of disunion, Calhoun 
said that it was a great mistake to suppose that dis- 
union could be effected by a single blow, that the 
cords binding the States were too numerous and 
powerful; some were ecclesiastical, some political, 
some social; that the ecclesiastical cords were snap- 
ping, referring to the divisions in the Methodist 
Episcopal, the Baptist, and the Presbyterian 
Churches; that the two political parties were a 
powerful tie that had almost given away; that the 
other cords would follow. Having thus traced the 
danger to the Union, what was to be done to pre- 
serve it? Calhoun’s recommendations were to 
adopt such measures as would satisfy the Southern 
States ‘‘that they could remain in the Union, con- 
sistently with their honor and their safety.’’ The 
Union, he said, could not be saved by eulogies: 
“The ery of ‘Union, Union, glorious Union,’ can 
no more prevent disunion than the ery of ‘Health, 
health, glorious health,’ on the part of the physi- 
cian can save a patient lying dangerously ill. . . . 
Nor can the Union be saved by invoking the 
name of the illustrious Southerner whose mortal 
remains repose on the western bank of the Po- 
tomac. He was one of us, a slaveholder and a 
planter. We have studied his history and find 
nothing in it to justify submission to wrong. . . 
Nor can we find anything in his history to deter 
us from seceding from the Union, should it fail 
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to fulfill the objects for which it was instituted, 
by oppressing instead of protecting us. Wash- 
ington,’’ he continued, ‘‘did not hesitate to draw 
his sword against the union of the colonies with 
the mother country when it failed to fulfill its end.” 
Neither the plan of Clay nor Taylor could, in 
Calhoun’s opinion, save the Union; Clay’s plan had 
already been effectively opposed by others; Tay- 
lor’s plan was simply the Wilmot proviso in effect. 
Calhoun denied the right of the inhabitants of Cal- 
ifornia to pass a law prohibiting slavery, till it 
had been created a State by Congress. He criti- 
cised the administration for aiding and abetting the 
people in this unwarranted forming of a State. 
‘‘Are you prepared to surrender the sovereignty 
of the United States over whatever territory may 
be hereafter acquired to the first adventurer who 
may rush into it?’’ 

Calhoun closed his speech by saying that there 
was but one way by which the Union could be 
saved: ‘‘By a full and final settlement on the prin- 
ciple of justice of all questions at issue between the 
two sections. The South asks for justice, simple 
justice, and less she ought not to have. She has no 
compromise to offer but the Constitution, and no 
concession or surrender to make. She has already 
surrendered so much that she has little left to 
surrender.’’ He held that Northern justice would 
be the concession to the South of an equal right in 
the acquired territory; the faithful fulfillment of 
the stipulations relative to fugitive slaves; an end 
to the agitation of the slave question; and the 
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insertion of a provision in the Constitution by 
amendment which would restore to the South in 
substance the power she possessed of protecting 
herself before the equilibrium between the sections 
was destroyed. Calhoun did not at this time spec- 
ify what this amendment was to be, but in a post- 
humous work, published shortly after, the idea is 
elaborated. There were to be two executives, one 
from the North and one from the South, each hold- 
ing the power to check the other and the joint legis- 
lation of Congress, a plan recognized as chimerical 
by Calhoun’s most ardent supporters. No one, 
reading his speech in full, can fail to be struck by 
the sad, dispassionate tone of it, the sincerity of 
the fighter, and the pathos of his defeat. It is at 
once the epitome and the fullest expression of the 
lost cause of the South, and within a month of its 
reading in the Senate, the ‘‘great Nullifier’’ lay 
dead. 

Webster spoke next, on the 7th of March, a date 
made so memorable by the occasion that it has given 
its name to the oration. Webster had moved among 
his fellow Senators during the months preceding, 
a silent, gloomy, impressive figure. He had come 
back to Washington to see Taylor in the place he 
had long coveted for himself and to which his 
splendid services to the country might justly have 
entitled him. He had expected that at least Taylor 
would offer him the first place in the Cabinet, but 
this, too, had passed to weaker hands. He had ap- 
proached Taylor as a suppliant for a minor posi- 
tion for his son and this had been denied him until 
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the eleventh hour. Another man would have been 
hopelessly embittered, but the soul of Webster 
grew greater in the isolation of defeat which cut 
loose all party and sectional trammels and left him 
to stand more clearly for the thing he loved the 
best, the Union. 

Equally with Clay, Webster was impressed with 
the danger of disunion. There were men in the 
North who felt that disunion was preferable to 
union and slavery; of this type were many of the 
Abolitionists. There were others who felt that the 
abolition or continuance of slavery was a slight 
thing compared with the preservation of the Union, 
and of this type was Webster. It had been his 
life-work to aid in interpreting the Constitution 
on broad, national lines; he had done much to foster 
in the American people a reverence for the Consti- 
tution and a love for their country. What wonder 
was it that as he saw the storms of sectional contro- 
versy calmed under the persuasive eloquence of 
Clay, he devoted his matchless talents to the same 
measures? He addressed the Senate and the 
country, ‘‘not as a Massachusetts man, not as a 
Northern man, but as an American.” ‘‘I speak to- 
day,’’ he said, “‘for the preservation of the Union; 
‘hear me for my cause,’ ”’ 

As when Clay spoke, a great audience came 
early and patiently sat waiting for the hour 
and the man. Webster began his speech with ex- 
treme calmness and dignity; he felt it to be the 
great effort of his life. Recalling the danger 
which beset the country, he traced the acquisition 
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of the disputed territories which had inspired the 
present slavery issues and gave a historical review 
of the status of slavery from the time of the 
Romans; he commented upon the development of 
anti-slavery sentiment in America, from the Revo- 
lutionary times when the South had been more 
opposed to the institution than the North, to the 
view later obtaining in the South that slavery was 
a blessing and in accordance with Christian prin- 
ciples. He reviewed exhaustively the admission of 
Texas and the vast annexations of land in the Lou- 
isiana Purchase and Florida, which had been added 
to slave territory with the help of the North. In 
regard to California and New Mexico, he said: ‘‘I 
hold slavery to be excluded from those territories 
by a law even superior to that which admits and 
sanctions it in Texas,—I mean the law of nature, 
of physical geography, the law of the formation 
of the earth. That law settled forever with a 
strength beyond all terms of human enactment, 
that slavery cannot exist in California or New 
Mexico. . . . I would not take pains to reaffirm 
an ordinance of nature nor to reénact the will 
of God, and I would put in no Wilmot proviso 
for the purpose of a taunt or a reproach. .. . 
Wherever there is a foot of land to be staid back 
from becoming slave territory, I am ready to assert 
the principle of the exclusion of slavery; .. . 
but I will not do a thing unnecessary or that 
wounds the feelings of others.”’ 

Webster then spoke of the failure of the North 
to fulfill her constitutional duties in regard to 
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carrying out the Fugitive Slave act. ‘‘In that 
respect it is my judgment that the South is right 
and that the North is wrong.’’ He protested 
against anti-slavery petitions and denied the right 
of State Legislatures to instruct their Congress- 
men. He scored the abolition societies of the 
North, charging to them in part the change in 
Southern sentiment since 1835. ‘ Everything that 
this agitating people have done, has been not to 
enlarge but to restrain, not to set free but to bind 
faster, the slave population of the South.’’ The 
chief grievance of the South was non-rendition of 
fugitive slaves; of the North, the change in senti- 
ment which led the South to uphold and spread the 
institution of slavery in opposition to the under- 
standing at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. He alluded also to the offense given by 
Southern speakers in comparing the condition of 
the slaves to the free white laborers of the North. 
Webster also protested strongly against the 
treatment accorded free colored seamen in South- 
ern ports; and in an impassioned paragraph, he 
inveighed against secession. In closing he said: 
“‘Never did there devolve upon any generation of 
men, higher trusts than now devolve upon us for 
the preservation of this Constitution and the har- 
mony and peace of all who are destined to live 
under it. Let us make our generation one of the 
strongest and the brightest link in that golden 
chain which is destined, I fully believe, to grapple 
the people of all the States to this Constitution for 
all ages to come,”’ 
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The speech as a whole was most favorable to the 
South. In Massachusetts the newspapers, Legisla- 
ture, and even warm personal friends, criticised 
him severely. Wilson, in the Massachusetts House, 
said: ‘‘Daniel Webster will be a fortunate man if 
God in his sparing mercy shall preserve his life 
long enough for him to repent of this act and efface 
this stain on his name.’’ 

On the 11th of March, Seward spoke, standing 
boldly for freedom. ‘‘Slavery,’’ he had said 
in Cleveland, two years before, ‘‘can be limited to 
its present bounds, it can be ameliorated, it can 
and must be abolished, and you and I can and must 
do it.”? On this occasion, he spoke first of the 
imperative necessity of admitting California un- 
trammeled by irrelevant pro-slavery concessions; 
then he spoke of these concessions and com- 
mented upon their incongruity. He tossed aside 
the demand of Calhoun, that the equilibrium of the 
sections must be restored; stigmatizing the idea 
as a return to the minority rule of the old Confed- 
eracy. Turning to the Fugitive Slave law, he de- 
clared that no law, however stringent, could force 
the people of the North to aid in the capture of 
fugitive slaves, that the integral weakness of such 
a law lay in the fact that it was opposed to the 
moral sense of the people. ‘‘If you will have this 
law executed, you must alleviate and not increase 
its rigors.’’ In speaking of the application of the 
Wilmot proviso to the Territories, Seward gave 
utterance to his famous ‘‘higher law’’ doctrine 
which won him so many friends and foes. He said: 
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‘The national domain is ours. . . . We hold, 
nevertheless, no arbitrary powers over it... . 
The Constitution regulates our stewardship; the 
Constitution devotes the domain to union, to 
Justice, to defense, to welfare, and to liberty. But 
there is a higher law than the Constitution, which 
regulates our authority over the domain and 
devotes it to the same noble purposes. . . 
Whether, therefore, I regard the future inhab- 
itants of these new Territories, or the security and 
welfare of the whole people of the United States, 
I cannot consent to introduce slavery into any part 
of this continent, which-is now exempt from what 
seems to me so great an evil.’”’? Opposing Web- 
ster’s position that it was not necessary to ‘‘taunt”’ 
the South with the Wilmot proviso, since the 
climate and soil of the land made it free, Seward 
said: ‘‘There is no climate uncongenial to slavery. 

. There is no enactment which is just which 
is not a reénactment of God. . . . The Consti- 
tution of the United States and the constitutions 
of all the States are full of such reénactments. 
Wherever I find a law of God or a law of nature 
disregarded or in danger of being disregarded, 
there I shall vote to reaffirm it with all the sanction 
of civil authority.’’ 

Following Seward, Douglas of Illinois made a 
speech in behalf of the compromise, and a few days 
later, Hunter of Virginia advanced a pro-slavery 
argument, comparing the condition of the slave to 
that of the English factory operative; contending 
that the one form of servitude was as involuntary 
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as the other. He said: ‘‘The child inherits it as 
certainly from his parents, by the force of circum- 
stances, as if it descended by positive law. What 
chance has the child for moral development or 
social culture who is sent to labor at six, eight, or 
ten years of age, and labors twelve, fourteen, and 
sixteen hours a day, as a living fixture of a spin- 
ning-machine?’’?’ Among many others who spoke at 
this time may be mentioned Hale, who presented a 
powerful plea for the Free-soil cause, and Salmon 
P. Chase, who spoke in behalf of territorial free- 
dom, closing his speech with these strong words: 
‘“*Tt may be you will succeed here in sacrificing the 
claims of freedom by some settlement carried 
through the forms of legislation. But the people 
will unsettle your settlement. It may be that you 
will determine that the Territories shall not be se- 
cured by law against the ingress of slavery. The 
people will revise your determination. It may be 
that you will succeed in burying the ordinance of 
freedom; but the people will write upon its tomb: 
‘T shall rise again.’ And the same history which 
records its resurrection may also inform posterity 
that they who fancied they killed it only committed 
political suicide.”’ 

In common with Berrien and Davis and other 
Southern statesmen of the Calhoun school, Soule 
opposed the compromise of Clay at various points, 
but with one main object: that of extending slavery 
into the territories acquired from Mexico. He saw 
more clearly than many that the broken sword of 
Calhoun’s logic was a safer weapon for the South 
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than the boomerang of ‘“‘popular sovereignty,’’ 
with its potential recoil on the sender. There were 
four main positions for the Southern statesmen of 
1850. First, that of Calhoun himself, as embodied 
in his resolutions of February 19, 1847, which held 
that the Constitution was a compact between sover- 
eign States, Congress being merely the agent of the 
States and not possessing the power to discriminate 
between them, ‘‘by which any of them shall be de- 
prived of its full and equal rights in any territory 
of the United States acquired or to be acquired.”’ 
It was therefore an inalienable right of every cit- 
izen of every State to migrate into any Territory, 
earrying with him his property including slaves; 
and the Constitution insured protection to slave 
property as to any other possession of the emigrant. 

The second position was that of the men who, 
following Calhoun in his belief, were nevertheless 
constrained by the opposition of the North to ac- 
cept the line of 36° 30’ as a final compromise. Here 
stood Jefferson Davis and Pierre Soulé. A third 
party demanded the policy of non-intervention, 
and, in the words of Douglas, ‘‘ professed to believe 
that the Constitution establishes slavery in the 
Territories beyond the power of Congress or the 
Territorial Legislature to control it, at the same 
time protested against the duty of Congress to in- 
terfere for its protection, but insisted that it is the 
duty of the judiciary to protect and maintain sla- 
very in the Territories without any law upon the 
subject.’’ Finally, a fourth class held that the Con- 
stitution of the United States neither establishes 
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nor prohibits slavery in the States or the Ter- 
ritories beyond the power of the people legally 
to control it, but ‘leaves the people there perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Consti- 
tution of the United States.’ ’’ The supporters of 
these last two positions together made up the ranks 
of the Southern compromisers, agreeing upon the 
measure but disagreeing among themselves in the 
interpretation of it; and to the bewilderment of 
the student of their arguments, occasionally alter- 
ing their reasoning to suit their audience. Here 
we find Clay and Foote; the former holding that 
the Mexican law which prohibited slavery was still 
in force in the Territories, acting as a practical 
Wilmot proviso, the latter believing that the Con- 
stitution, superseding the Mexican law, had opened 
the Territories to slavery until prohibited by an 
act of Congress. 

Soulé opposed the Compromise in vehement but 
well-knit speeches, exposing the futility and ambi- 
guity of the doctrine of non-intervention as laid 
down in the proposed resolutions. He saw that a 
policy of non-intervention which prevented the 
Territories from legislating for slavery, was in 
effect intervention against it, since local laws, pro- 
tecting the institution, were necessary to its main- 
tenance. He took exception to the clause in the 
Territorial bill of 1850 providing ‘‘that the legis- 
lative power of the Territory shall extend to all 
rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States and with the 
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provisions of this act; but no law shall be passed 
interfering with the primary disposition of the 
soil nor in respect to African slavery. . . . All 
the laws passed by the legislative assembly and 
governor shall be submitted to the Congress of the 
United States and if disapproved shall be null and 
of no effect.’” There was, Soulé claimed, a prac- 
tical Wilmot proviso lurking in these words. He 
saw that power to legislate in favor of slavery, 
either by Congress itself or delegated to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures, necessarily implied also the 
power to legislate unfavorably, and he therefore 
fell back on the constitutional argument of Cal- 
houn. 

Soulé also attacked the ambiguity of the bill, 
concerning which he said: ‘‘Here is the eminent 
ehairman of the committee, Clay, proclaiming 
from his place in the Senate that these Mexican 
laws are now in force in the Territories; and yet 
here is the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 
Foote, on whose motion this committee was raised, 
and a staunch supporter of the measure it recom- 
mends, declaring from his place, that these laws 
have been superseded by the Constitution of the 
United States and that slavery cannot be prohib- 
ited from going there. Yet while these opposite 
and clashing interpretations are given to the same 
features of the same section of the same bill by its 
own friends, we are urged alike by both Senators 
to give it our support, without reference at all to 
obscurities which mask its meaning from its own 
champions.”’ 
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Soulé then presented his argument against 
the continuance in the Territories of the Mex- 
ican law against slavery after the cession from 
Mexico, claiming that the Mexican laws and con- 
stitution were abrogated during the invasion of 
Mexico by the supremacy of military domination. 
When, on the return of peace, the American army 
retired, then, and simultaneously therewith, the 
Mexican laws and constitution resumed their polit- 
ical functions; but that in the ceded territory 
handed over to the United States, at the same 
moment and by the same treaty which reéstablished 
peace, the Mexican laws were disestablished. The 
weakness of this argument was in the fact that 
slavery was not a national but a municipal institu- 
tion, and as such remained unchanged until re- 
scinded by direct legislation. This fact was lost 
sight of by Calhoun’s followers, and, indeed, in 
view of the high importance to which the subject 
of slavery had attained as a national issue, the 
sophistry might easily pass unobserved. Soulé, 
in elaborating his views, drew an interesting pic- 
ture of the results of a continuance of Mexican law. 
It would, he claimed, introduce Mexican peonage 
or slavery for debt among white settlers; it would 
make Protestant Free-soilers as alien in ee Cath- 
ole country as African slaves. 

Realizing that some concession must be made 
by the South, Soulé retreated to the Missouri Com- 
promise line. To the bill admitting California, he 
proposed an amendment which established her 
southern limits at 36° 30’; and proposed to create 
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of the territory between that line and Mexico, a 
new division to be called the Territory of South 
California, to be organized under the same general 
terms as Utah, and “‘when ready .. . to be- 
come a State, and desiring to be such, to be admit- 
ted into the Union with or without slavery as the 
people thereof may desire and make known 
through their constitution.’”? Soon afterward, 
Soulé offered a further amendment in regard to 
the Territories of New Mexico and Utah provid- 
ing that ‘‘when the said Territory or any portion 
of the same shall be admitted as a State, it shall 
be received into the Union with or without slavery, 
as its constitution may prescribe at the time of its 
admission.”? 

Thus the discussion went on, men speaking 
excitedly or sanely as their temperaments and 
interests indicated; the mood of the Senate, al- 
though it had cooled somewhat, was still uncertain. 
Benton and Foote became embroiled in a personal 
altercation in which Foote made offensive remarks 
to Benton, who approached him threateningly; 
whereupon Foote, who was a fiery little man, drew 
a pistol, and created a great scene in the Senate, 
though the combatants were quieted before harm 
was done. Early in April, Bell of Tennessee 
brought in a series of resolutions, differing some- 
what from those of Clay; whereupon Foote moved 
that a committee of thirteen be appointed, six from 
the North and six from the South, with the chair- 
man for the thirteenth, to take both series of reso- 
lutions under advisement. This was done and the 
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committee made up as follows: from the North, 
Senators Cass, Dickinson, Bright, ‘Webster, 
Phelps, and Cooper; from the South, Senators 
King, Mason, Downs, Mangum, Bell, and Berrien, 
with Clay for the chairman. Appointed on the 19th 
of April, the committee reported a month later, 
bringing in three bills covering the clauses of 
the two sets of resolutions. The first bill, consist- 
ing of thirty-nine sections and covering the first 
four of Clay’s resolutions, provided for the admis- 
sion of California, the organization of the Terri- 
tories and the settlement of the Texas boundary. 
This is the famous ‘‘Omnibus bill,’’ so-called from 
its many provisions. The second bill attempted to 
secure the recovery of fugitive slaves, and the third 
was aimed to abolish the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. These measures fairly before the 
Senate, they were assailed on all sides. Benton 
spoke against the measures on the ground that 
taken separately they were old bills ‘‘each altered 
just enough to spoil it’’ and taken collectively they 
presented an incongruous series of measures 
‘‘called a compromise where there is nothing to 
compromise and supported by a report which can- 
not support itself.’’ He entered an energetic pro- 
test against the delay in admitting California by 
saddling her with the dispute concerning the Terri- 
tories, and unintentionally strengthened Clay’s 
position by an exhaustive historical account of the 
abolition of slavery in Mexico, a subject upon which 
he was from previous knowledge and circumstances 
especially well-informed. 
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The bills also encountered opposition at once 
determined and powerful in the attitude of the 
administration, supported by the influential Whig 
newspapers, and the rise of a party in the Senate 
made up of such men as Hannibal Hamlin and 
Seward, now a favorite of the President. Taylor 
opposed the measures, for, with his party, he felt 
that the real menace to the country lay in the neg- 
leet shown to California. 

Taylor firmly insisted, too, that there should 
be no compromise with those who threatened 
treachery to the Union. Here the soldier came 
to the front and something of Jackson’s fire 
and fervor appeared. A Southerner himself, Tay- 
lor had no patience with the Southern notions of 
disunion. When he found that a military organ- 
ization existed in Texas to assert its claim to part 
of New Mexico by force, Taylor ordered Colonel 
Monroe, then commanding in that Territory, to 
repel the invaders and hold New Mexico intact. 
In June a committee of Southerners waited upon 
him to remonstrate against his sending troops to 
Texas. One said: ‘‘Southern officers will refuse 
to obey your orders if you send troops to coerce 
Texas,’’ to which Taylor made answer: ‘‘Then IL 
will command the army in person, and any man 
who is taken in treason against the Union, I will 
hang as I did the deserters and spies at Monterey.’’ 

Taylor’s opposition to the other forces at work 
in Congress and throughout the country; the abuse 
heaped upon him by party faction; the embarrass- 
ment of the Galphin claim which reflected upon the 
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administration in that it reflected upon a member 
of his Cabinet though in no sense upon himself 
personally, embroiled the President in various 
mental annoyances to which his former life had 
in no way inured him. The opposition to his meas- 
ures, the abuse of his principles, the attacks upon 
his personal integrity, which he found peculiarly 
intolerable, were soon, however, to give place to 
the old affection and respect united with that new 
reverence and pity which death inspires, for the 
days of the President were numbered. A severe 
attack of cholera morbus, July 4, soon developed 
into typhoid fever. Taylor himself appreciated 
his danger, saying to his physicians: ‘‘I should not 
be surprised if this were to terminate in my death. 
I did not expect to encounter what has beset me 
since my elevation to the Presidency. . . . My 
motives have been misunderstood, and my feelings 
most grossly outraged.’’ Contentions ceased, Con- 
gress adjourned, the city of Washington and the 
country at large waited in deep sympathy while the 
old soldier fought his last battle and met his first 
defeat. By the morning of July 8, his condition 
was so alarming that hope was abandoned; in the 
afternoon he rallied unexpectedly and Washington 
rejoiced; on the day following he died. The grief 
of the country was sincere and deep; in the North 
especially was Taylor mourned, not merely for his 
personal qualities, but for the inestimable loss to 
the cause of freedom, which he had sustained and 
led. His death was to result in the triumph of the 
policy that he had opposed. 
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Millard Fillmore, the thirteenth President of 
the United States, was a self-made man, a good 
lawyer, and a conservative politician. He had pre- 
sided over the Senate with dignity, and although 
a professed anti-slavery man, had been impressed 
with the menacing tone of the Southern sec- 
tion, and with the advisability of concessions to 
the South. Clay and Webster saw at once that 
Taylor’s death had paved the way to the adoption 
of the Compromise. Upon the resignation of Tay- 
lor’s Cabinet, Clay suggested Webster to Fillmore 
as Secretary of State. This suggestion was acted 
upon and Webster assumed the position, the other 
vacancies being filled largely upon his advice, as 
follows: Secretary of the Treasury, Thomas Cor- 
win of Ohio; Secretary of War, Charles M. Conrad 
of Louisiana; Secretary of the Navy, William 
A. Graham of North Carolina; Secretary of the 
Interior, A. H. Stuart of Virginia; Postmaster- 
General, Nathan H. Hall of New York; Attorney- 
General, J. J. Crittenden of Kentucky. 

While the agitation was pervading Washing- 
ton, the radical pro-slavery sentiments of the South 
took form in a series of meetings or conventions, 
the chief purpose of which was to organize against 
the President’s opposition to the extension of 
slavery. 

The Missouri Legislature announced that it was 
ready to join its forces with the other Southern 
States to demand equal rights in the new terri- 
tories acquired from Mexico. Georgia, Virginia, 
and Alabama suggested, through their State 
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Assemblies, that conventions be called should the 
North pass the Wilmot proviso. In South Car- 
olina, a general committee of safety was appointed 
to organize the South against Northern aggression; 
and on May 7, 1849, a meeting was held in Jackson, 
Mississippi, calling for delegates from each county 
to a State convention to take the situation under 
advisement, This convention met on the first Mon- 
day in October and issued an address, suggesting 
that a popular convention be held in June, 1850, 
at Nashville, Tennessee, ‘‘to take measures for the 
maintenance of the Union by putting a stop to 
the encroachments of the North.’’ The proposition 
was received with little enthusiasm in many 
quarters of the South. Nashville itself protested 
at a meeting of its citizens against ‘‘the dese- 
eration of the soil of Tennessee by having any 
convention held there to hatch treason against the 
Union.”’ 

Meanwhile, the moderate and conciliatory spirit 
shown by the North, notably by Webster in his 
famous March speech, disarmed the Southern ‘‘fire- 
eaters,’’ and when the convention met, June 3, a 
number of the Southern States either sent no 
delegates at all or were represented by men of 
very moderate views. W. L. Sharkey of Missis- 
sippi, who was appointed president, declared that 
the object of the meeting was the preservation of 
the Union, not secession. The delegates of South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas, although in the 
minority, issued an address demanding the extreme 
of their constitutional rights as they understood 
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them, denouncing the compromise bill and alluding 
to the Missouri Compromise line as a means of 
adjustment which would be ‘‘an extreme concession 
on the part of the South.’? The majority, how- 
ever, passed resolutions voicing more moderate 
sentiments and expressed their confidence in the 
ultimate action of Congress. 

In November, 1850, the Nashville convention 
again met to give expression to the disappointment 
of the Southern extremists over the adoption of 
the compromise measures. Again the moderates 
were in the majority, and although declaring their 
belief that secession was a right of the South, they 
proposed to preserve the Union. These gatherings 
lacked the force of a strong public opinion to back 
them, and were more in the nature of a harmless 
exhibition of fireworks than a real conflagration. 

In the mean time, Foote had returned to Mis- 
Sissippl, prepared to fight for the compromise 
which he had defended so warmly in the Senate. 
He succeeded in organizing the Union party of 
that State, which later gave him the governorship 
over Jefferson Davis and defeated the secessionists. 
The rallying-point of, the Southern Unionists 
lay, however, in the Georgia platform, which was 
adopted by an overpowering majority in a State 
convention. These Georgia resolutions declared, 
that ‘‘as our fathers yielded to compromise to 
frame the Constitution, they should yield some- 
what for its continuance; that while not approving 
all the measures of adjustment, they accepted and 
abided by them; that Georgia should resist to the 
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utmost any efforts to interfere with the rights of 
the people of the South under the compromise.”’ 
The question of secession was now broached; in 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Alabama, the 
Union party gained the upper hand, appropriating 
the Georgia platform, and on this basis waging a 
temporarily successful contest with the Southern 
radicals. 

In the early part of August, the Omnibus 
bill shorn by amendments of its distinguishing 
features and cut down till it contained nothing 
but a provision for the establishment of Territorial 
government in Utah without the interdiction of 
slavery, was put through the Senate without diff- 
culty. Next, an act for the admission of Califor- 
nia and a bill offering Texas the sum of ten millions 
of dollars for the land she claimed from New Mex- 
ico, went through the Senate side by side. Shortly 
after, a vote according a Territorial government 
to New Mexico with no restriction as to slavery 
received an affirmative majority. There remained 
the Fugitive Slave bill, which went through both 
Houses rather by a lack of Northern votes against 
it than by their active support, and the bill provid- 
ing for the abolition of the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which received a majority in the 
Senate. These measures passed easily through the 
House and under the pen of the President. 

The passage of the Fugitive Slave law was a. 
matter of the utmost political significance, entail- 
ing consequences profound and far-reaching. The 
constitutional limitation upon the States by which 
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they were to pass no law which would free the 
escaped slave from his chains, was to the eommon- 
wealths of the North an onerous burden which they 
reluctantly assumed and sought to cast off at the 
first opportunity. 

The circumstances under which the law of 1793 
was passed, have already been described. Under 
this act the fugitive might be taken before the Fed- 
eral courts, or any magistrate of a county, city, 
or town corporate, and there identification was 
established and papers were issued which entitled 
the master to the person of his slave. For many 
years the Federal judiciary developed slowly, thus 
throwing many of the actions for the recovery of 
fugitives into the State courts, where success be- 
came more and more doubtful as public feeling 
increased. Moreover, with the agricultural ad- 
vance of the far South and the growing interstate 
slave trade, slaves fled to escape life on the lower 
plantations, while, occasionally, kidnappers phed 
their nefarious calling on Northern soil. 

Various attempts were made to modify the act 
so that the process of capture and return should 
not endanger the status of freemen, and should not 
offend Northern sentiment, but should prevent 
escapes and make more certain the return of a 
slave to his actual and lawful owner. Some of 
these plans took the form of bills which never came 
to vote or passed both Houses, but a decision of the 
Supreme Court in 1842, in the case of Prigg vs. 
Pennsylvania, made some change imperative if 
fugitives were to be returned at all. 
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The State of Pennsylvania had passed a law in 
1826, which prescribed severe penalties for remov- 
ing from the State any negro with the intention of 
selling him or detaining him as a slave. In 1837, 
Edward Prigg, the legal representative of the 
owner of Margaret Morgan, who had escaped from 
Maryland five years before, caused her arrest upon 
a warrant issued by a York County justice of the 
peace who refused to take further cognizance of 
the case. Thereupon, Prigg took his captive 
back to Maryland without further ceremony, but 
was indicted and convicted by the county court of 


York County and the sentence was confirmed by 


the Supreme Court of the State. The case then 
came before the Federal Supreme Court on a writ 
of error and the decision, given by Justice Story, 
was that the law of Pennsylvania was unconsti- 
tutional; that the power to legislate upon the status 
and return of fugitives belonged exclusively to the 
Federal government; however, the process of cap- 
ture and return could not be forced upon State offi- 
cials. 

This decision left practically intact any State 
legislation preventing State officials from execu- 
ting the law of 1798. Webster advocated the new 
law, believing that the North sought to deprive 
the South of rights distinctly guaranteed by the 
Constitution; and he, himself, prepared a bill 
which granted a jury trial to the fugitive, and 
required the claimant to establish his claim, the 
identity of the fugitive, and the legal existence of 
slavery in the State from which the slave escaped. 
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In January, 1850, Senator Mason brought into 
the Senate his Fugitive Slave bill which was 
adopted practically intact. By its provisions the 
duty of carrying out the law was put entirely upon 
Federal officials. The negro was to be delivered to 
the owner or the latter’s agent upon simple affi- 
davit, and the testimony of the negro himself was 
absolutely barred. Cases were to be adjudicated in 
a summary manner, and the affidavit of the owner 
or agent was not subject to the writ of habeas 
corpus; commissioners were given a fee of ten 
dollars if the negro was handed over to the claim- 
ant, five dollars if the captive was released. 

During the summer of 1850 the debates upon 
the Fugitive Slave law were followed with intense 
interest by both North and South. The President 
signed it September 18, and at once the North was 
stricken by a storm of protest. Political conven- 
tions, abolition meetings, ministers’ conferences, 
secret societies, poured forth a veritable deluge of 
petitions. The law, said the Northern papers, was 
not only unconstitutional but diabolical and dam- 
nable as well, and never could be enforced while 
love of liberty and respect for God’s authority 
remained in the hearts of the people. The South 
believed that the law would operate unfavorably 
upon public sentiment; that it concealed too many 
dangers against innocent persons. 

‘“‘The Long Congress, which, unlike the Long 
Parliament, had no Cromwell to dissolve it, closed 
its sessions and its labors on the 30th. It has been 
turbulent and discordant, and has accomplished 
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but little substantial good for the country. The 
measures of adjustment, so-called, are mostly 
measures of sacrifice without insuring the result 
So sanguinely predicted by bringing peace and 
quiet to the country.’’ Such was the comment of 
one of the Western papers upon the work of the 
first session of the thirty-first Congress. 

Wherein did this Compromise actually balance, 
wherein did it really pacify? From the point of 
view of the Congress of that time, it may be said 
that the admission of California as a free State 
counterbalanced the organization of the Territories 
of Utah and New Mexico as possible slave States; 
this at the time was a concession on both sides, 
although later events proved it to be without value 
to the South. Texas, in giving up a portion of New 
Mexico to which she had at best a very doubtful 
claim, received far more than a compromise in the 
ten millions by which her debts were paid and her 
eredit redeemed. The Fugitive Slave law pre- 
sumakly offset the abolition of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia. The Compromise was 
not without its value. It gave the North time to 
expand, to think, to resolve; its long discussion 
poured into the minds of the people the patriotism 
of Clay, the logic of Calhoun, the eloquence of 
Webster, the forceful and cogent reasoning of 
Seward. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
ENFORCING THE COMPROMISE 


The Compromise cleared the political atmos- 
phere for a time as a thunder storm purifies the 
heavy air of a heated summer day; yet the relief 
was but temporary and soon clouds began to 
gather to burst finally in 1861. There were many 
honest and patriotic citizens who agreed with Web- 
ster that the Constitution must be maintained at 
all hazards; that from a strictly legal and consti- 
tutional standpoint, the North was pledged to the 
maintenance of the rights of the South. Abolition 
and Abolitionists who openly defied the Constitu- 
tion were everywhere unpopular and, but for the 
Fugitive Slave law, might possibly have been sup- 
pressed. Men forgot the infamy of slavery in their 
love for the Union, while that party whose god is 
‘‘vested interests”? and watchword is conservatism, 
joined to prevent agitation. Many of the people in 
the North might resolve honestly not to interfere 
with slavery in the States where it existed, but the 
Fugitive Slave law furnished material with which 
the Abolitionists kept the fire of opposition burning 
brightly. 

Webster, after a short rest at his country home 
in Marshfield, Massachusetts, devoted the autumn 


and winter to the advocacy of the Compromise, 
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addressing large audiences at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Syracuse, and other places; while by 
private and published letters, he endeavored to win 
for that measure the seal of the popular approval. 
Clay, too, joined in forcing his measures home; but 
his had been an easier task, for the South was dis- 
posed to regard the Compromise as something of 
a Southern victory. This opinion had been ex- 
pressed in the Nashville conventions of June and 
November, and by the Georgia platform. In no 
sense inclined to give up the claim to the right of 
secession, it was evident that the possible opening 
of the Territories to slavery and the passage of 
the Fugitive Slave law had, for the present, dis- 
posed of any shadow of pretext for opposition to 
the North. The conservative and loyal elements 
in the South accepted the Compromise with enthu- 
siasm and it became the tie which united the Dem- 
ocratic party in their campaign of 1852. 

The Compromise might have obtained the sup- 
port of the people, had it not been for the galling 
provisions of the Fugitive Slave law. The act 
made possible the capture of slaves who had es- 
caped years before and settled in Northern States, 
and rewarded the spy who should return them to 
bondage. Many of them had come to regard them- 
selves, and to be regarded, as free men and women; 
often they had married, bought their little homes, 
and formed all the social and religious ties of 
permanent residence. It was claimed that in 1850 
there were more than twenty thousand fugitives 
living in settled homes in free States. 
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It was said that in the first year after the pas- 
sage of the law, more persons were seized than in 
the sixty years that had passed since the enactment 
of the law of 1793. The negroes of the North were 
frantic with fear. Thousands fled to Canada. 
Their appeals to the men of the North brought 
forth an immediate response. Said one indignant 
Massachusetts speaker: ‘‘We tell these gentlemen 
that we shall give their favorite law no quarter. 

. We are against it because it extends slavery 
into Massachusetts. We are against it because it 
establishes in our midst illegal tribunals. We are 
against it because it poisons the fountain of justice 
with a bribe. We.are against it because it fixes 
the price of a Carolina negro at one thousand dol- 
lars and a Yankee’s soul at five dollars. We are 
against it because it makes a commissioner’s certif- 
icate stronger than the great writ of habeas corpus. 
We are against it because it invites perjury. We 
are against it because it was drawn by a disunionist, 
advocated by tyrants, and dodged by cowards. 
And finally we are against it because it commands 
us to violate the laws of God.”’ 

Charles Francis Adams made a strong plea 
for the repeal of the law, concerning which he said: 
‘‘No imperial edict of Rome’s worst days was ever 
marked with a more burning stamp of human pas- 
sion than this bill; and this is called ‘settling’ the 
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earnestly pray that you may consult to-night upon 
some such course or measures as shall give effect- 
ive security to the houses of many of our citizens 
whose hearts have been filled with anguish and 
above all that you nerve yourselves to the duty of 
laboring without ceasing for the repeal of this 
odious law.’’ 

On the same occasion Wendell Phillips said: 
‘‘We must trample the law under our feet. 
There is no treason in that; the law expects dis- 
obedience, provides for disobedience, and God for- 
bid that it should be disappointed. By peaceful 


_ resistance we must interrupt the slaveholder and 


make it not worth his while to attempt reclama- 


\ tions; we must say that the man who has once 


touched the soil of Massachusetts and breathed its 
air, Shall never go back.’’ This meeting was pro- 
longed far into the night; a committee of vigilance 
and safety was appointed, and the following reso- 
lution was adopted: ‘‘ Resolved, that, Constitution 
or no Constitution, law or no law, we will not allow 
a fugitive slave to be taken from Massachusetts. ”’ 

In the last days of September the negro resi- 
dents of Chicago met to devise measures for pro- 
tection. The city was divided into seven divisions, 
in each of which six persons were appointed to 
note the arrival of all strangers and to find out 
their purposes. The Common Council of Chi- 
cago, October 21, resolved that ‘‘the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the free States 
who aided in the passage of the infamous law, and 
those who basely sneaked away from their seats 
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and thereby evaded the question, merited the re- 
proach of all lovers of freedom and deserved to be 
ranked with Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his Lord 
for thirty pieces of silver.’’ Moreover, the law was 
declared to violate the Constitution, the responsi- 
bilities and duties of human life, the practice of 
Christianity, and the laws of God. Finally all 
officers, citizens, and police were requested to ab- 
stain from interference in the capture and return 
of the fugitives. 

During the excitement Senator Douglas re- 
turned to Chicago, and, October 24, defended the 
law in what was one of his greatest battles. The 
following evening the opposition held another 
meeting in which Douglas’ arguments were an- 
swered to the satisfaction of the people. From 
this time on there was less public excitement, but 
the determination to resist was not weakened and 
the law was practically a dead letter in northern 
Illinois as it was throughout the Northwest. 

Another effect of the act was to stimulate the 
activity and watchfulness of the men who operated 
the ‘‘Underground Railroad’’ by which escaped 
negroes were taken or directed from one ‘‘depot”’ 
to another until they were landed on Canadian 
shores. As early as 1815, there were regular routes 
taken by fugitives, few in number at first, but in- 
creasing to 500 in 1860. Free colored men and 
some whites carried on systematic abduction; by 
obscure means the slaves became acquainted with 
the fact that in Canada their bondage was broken; 
general directions and information filtered from 
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the border land to remote plantations, and when 
the fugitive crossed the Ohio or reached Philadel- 
phia he found individuals or committees waiting 
to assist him. From one or two Southern ports 
vessels northward bound harbored escaping slaves. 
Three or four main routes of the Underground 
Railroad crossed the State of New York; about 
Philadelphia were numerous depots, but the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were the scenes of 
the greatest activity and within their borders the 
slave found the greatest help. Thirty-eight coun- 
ties of Illinois had ‘‘depots’’; Indiana had almost 
as many, while there was scarcely a county in Ohio 
which was without its actively cooperating agents. 
When the fugitive had crossed the river, he was 
fed and hidden by day, and by night was taken to 
the next stopping-place on his journey to freedom. 

In the fall and winter of 1850-51, occurred a 
remarkable series of rescues of negroes captured 
under the Fugitive Slave law; remarkable chiefly 
for the high character of the men who organized 
themselves against the laws of their country, and 
for the approval with which their acts were greeted 
by many ordinarily law-abiding citizens. In Feb- 
ruary, 1851, Shadrach, a negro waiter in Boston, 
was arrested. Some of the most eminent lawyers 
of Boston offered their services to the prisoner and 
the case was adjourned till the next day that he 
might prepare his defense. The jails of Massa- 
chusetts not being available for fugitive slaves, 
Shadrach was left in the court-house, lightly 
guarded by some half dozen men, Members of the 
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vigilance committee hovered around the scene but 
the actual work of rescue was done by a small, 
unarmed band of colored men, who entered the 
room, overpowered the guards by force of num- 
bers, seized Shadrach and sent him on his way to 
Canada. No one was hurt, but the affair created 
a stir in the country and an excited debate in Con- 
gress where Foote drew an alarming picture of 
the ‘‘mob of two thousand negroes”’ that rescued 
Shadrach. . 

A second rescue was attempted a few days later, 
when a man named Thomas Sims was arrested on 
a charge of theft, which, when the captors got him 
in their possession, developed into a claim that he 
was a fugitive. This time the government and the 
local authorities determined that there should be 
no rescue. The court-house was hung about with 
great iron chains and strictly guarded. Samuel EH. 
Sewall, a prominent anti-slavery lawyer, was ar- 
rested for venturing to inquire when the case would 
come to trial. The best legal talent of the city was 
put at the disposal of the prisoner, but he was 
handed over to his owner, who had proved his 
property to the satisfaction of the law. Public 
meetings were held on the Common and at Tremont 
Temple, but not in Fanueil Hall, which the author- 
ities denied to the Abolitionists, fittingly, as Horace 
Mann admitted, ‘‘for when the court-house is in 
chains, Fanueil Hall may well be dumb.’’ Sims 
was taken from the court-house early in the morn- 
ing, marched, guarded by three hundred police, 
through the streets of the city past the helpless 
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vigulanece committee, and put on board a ship for 
Savannah. As Sims stepped on board, a man on 
the wharf called out: ‘‘Sims, preach liberty to the 
slaves!’? On arriving at Savannah, Sims was 
jailed and flogged and put back in the slave market; 
after passing through several hands he was sold 
to a master in Vicksburg, but escaped in 1863. 

The Jerry rescue took place in Syracuse, New 
York, on October 1, 1851, and was one of the most 
exciting of these events. Jerry was a mulatto who 
had lived in Syracuse, where he worked at his 
trade, for a number of years. The citizens aroused 
by the injustice of the law, and led by such ardent 
Abolitionists as Gerritt Smith and Samuel J. May, 
were soon battering down the doors of the police 
station, when they seized Jerry, and, hurrying him 
into a buggy, he was rapidly driven around the 
streets of the city till his pursuers were distanced. 
During the next four or five days Jerry was con- 
cealed in the town, and when the guard on the out- 
skirts of the city was relaxed, he was driven out 
of town and rushed through to Canada. Highteen 
of the leaders were indicted, but the indictments 
fell to the ground, chiefly because the United States 
attorney failed to find enough unprejudiced men 
to make up a jury. 

The excitement over the slavery question had 
absorbed all attention, but the affair of the Hiilse- 
mann letter was an entertaining diplomatic episode 
of the Fillmore administration which added to na- 
tional self-esteem and the renown of Webster. In 
1849, during the attempted revolt of Hungary from 
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Austria, which was led by Louis Kossuth, Pres- 
ident Taylor sent a representative, Dudley Mann, 
to investigate the status of Hungarian affairs with 


a view of recognizing their independence should ' 


a government de facto be found to exist. Mann 
never got as far as Hungary, the revolt having 
failed before he could reach his destination; but 
his mission came to the notice of Austria through 
various channels and was regarded as a very offen- 
Sive proceeding. A sharp correspondence ensued 
between Clayton and Hiilsemann, then represent- 
ing Austria in Washingten, which was interrupted 
by the death of Taylor and the reorganization of 
the Cabinet. The last day of September, 1850, 
Hiilsemann wrote an arrogant letter to Webster, 
calling the United States to account, in insulting 
terms, for sending a representative to Hungary. 
Webster delayed nearly three months and then sent 
his famous ‘‘Hiilsemann letter.’”’ It was a com- 
plete refutation of Austria’s position both from a 
historical and legal standpoint; it expressed and 
explained the interest which the United States took 
in European attempts to establish free govern- 
ments, and our sympathy with such revolutionists 
as Kossuth. ‘‘The power of this republic at the 
present moment,’’ said Webster, ‘‘is spread over 
a region, one of the richest and most fertile of the 
globe, and of an extent in comparison with which 
the possessions of the House of Hapsburg are but 
a patch on the earth’s surface. . . . Mr. Hiilse- 
mann and the cabinet at Vienna may rest assured, 
that . . . while, performing with strict and 
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exact fidelity all their neutral duties, nothing will 
deter either the government or the people of the 
United States from exercising at their own discre- 
tion, the rights belonging to them as an independent 
nation, and of forming and expressing their own 
opinions freely and at all times upon the great 
political events which may transpire among the 
civilized nations of the earth.” 

Another event tragic in its outcome, was the 
expedition of Lopez to Cuba. General Lopez was 
an adventurer who proposed to free Cuba from 
Spain and install himself as the head of the govern- 
ment. He had already made several unsuccessful 
attempts, when, in the summer of 1851, he found 
political adventurers in New Orleans, who were 
willing to back up his scheme by money and influ- 
ence. Bonds were issued, troops recruited, chiefly 
American boys led on by promises of adventure and 
rewards; all that was lacking was a leader of prom- 
inence to give prestige to the enterprise. Jefferson 
Davis and Robert E. Lee were both approached 
but declined, whereupon Lopez assumed command 
in person. On August 3, he slipped out of New 
Orleans with five hundred troops on the Pampero, 
eluding the government officials who had been in- 
structed to prevent his escape. Arriving in 
Cuba, the troops were divided, Lopez advancing 
into the country and leaving Colonel Crittenden, 
a nephew of the Attorney-General and his second in 
command, with 200 men to guard the supplies. The 
soldiers had been told that Cuba was already in a 
state of revolution and that great numbers would 
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hasten to join the American forces and assist in 
the enterprise; but Lopez had mistaken public 
feeling, for the Cubans were not at that moment 
in the mood for rebellion. The little force, divided 
and harassed, was overpowered and captured. 
Crittenden and his men were taken to Havana, 
where about fifty were tried and shot. The men 
under Lopez were killed, dispersed, or captured; 
some were pardoned and some exported to Spain 
to work at penal labor. Lopez himself was gar- 
roted at Havana. 

When the news reached New Orleans, now 
filled with adventurers clamoring for a second 
expedition, intense excitement and rioting ensued, 
in the course of which the office of the Spanish con- 
sul was sacked and the Spanish flag torn to pieces. 
Spain at once demanded an indemnity and an 
apology for the insult to the Spanish flag. In spite 
of widespread sympathy, there could be no protec- 
tion under the laws of neutrality for these unhappy 
filibusters. Young Colonel Crittenden had been 
shot in Havana; relatives of the men who were 
then in the penal settlements of Spain, were beg- 
ging for the aid of the government; the whole affair 


was a difficult one to handle. In his answer to. 


Spain, Webster pointed out with firm courtesy, the 
legal and moral aspects of the case, emphasizing the 
fact that the outrage was committed in the excite- 
ment and horror of the moment by friends of the 
men who had been so summarily executed; this, 
however, did not blind him to the fact itself, and he 
offered to Spain a proper apology. 
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There was, however, little popular appreciation, 
especially in the South, of the Spanish point of 
view; but by his wisdom, Webster not only averted 
a grave international crisis, but secured from Spain 
the pardon and return of the American prisoners 
doomed to the Spanish mines. 

On December 3, 1850, the thirty-first Congress 
came together for its final session. Fillmore’s mes- 
sage praised the Compromise, referring especially 
to the Fugitive Slave law in the following words: 
“‘But it must be borne in mind that the country 
is extensive, that there may be local interests or 
prejudices, rendering a law odious in one part 
which is not so in another; and that the thought- 
less and inconsiderate, misled by their passions 
or their imaginations, may be ,induced to madly 
resist such laws as they disapprove. Such persons 
should recollect that without law there can be no 
real liberty, that when a law is trampled under 
foot, tyranny rules, whether it appears in the form 
of a military despotism or of popular violence.”’ 
Fillmore recommended changes in the tariff laws, 
suggested the establishment of a government mint 
in California, and an agricultural bureau in Wash- 
ington, with a reduction of postal rates and other 
measures looking to the commercial welfare of the 
country. 

The Senate was called to order by William R. 
King, who had been chosen to preside on the ele- 
vation of Fillmore to the Presidency. Here Clay 
still marshaled his forces with a degree of nerv- 
ousness which betrayed his anxiety as to his final 
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success. In January a manifesto was issued, 
drawn up by Alexander H. Stephens, headed by 
Clay and signed by thirty-four members of Con- 
gress, calling for complete adherence on the part 
of all men of all parties to the principles of the 
Compromise and pledging themselves to support 
no man for public office who was not known to be 
a friend of the measure and opposed to the agita- 
tion of the question of slavery. The rescue of 
Shadrach in February created much excitement 
in the Senate, and gave rise to an aftermath of 
oratory. Fillmore, in addition to his proclamation 
issued at the time, sent a special message to Con- 
gress, In which he suggested that the power of the 
Executive to call out the militia be stripped of 
some of its preliminary formalities and made 
instantly available in cases involving the Fugitive 
Slave law. Clay seconded this, and proposed dis- 
pensing with the proclamation necessary under the 
law to the calling out of the military forces; but 
the resolution was killed in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The most important bill which passed Congress 
during this brief and uneventful session, was that 
proposed by Seward to reduce the rates of postage. 
The receipts of the department being in excess of 
its expenditures, it was suggested that the letter 
rates be reduced from the charges then in force, 
five cents for a letter of one-half ounce under three 
hundred miles, ten cents for over that distance, 
and forty cents to California, to three cents for 
a letter of one-half ounce for a distance under three 
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thousand miles and six cents for more than that 
distance. In this form the measure was passed. 
Other legislation of thé session covered bills for 
ascertaining the land claims in California and 
establishing the boundaries of the public lands, and 
for the building and maintenance of a soldiers’ 
asylum. Congress adjourned on March 3, 1851, 
and on the last day of the session passed a joint 
resolution empowering the President to send an 
American ship to Turkey for the purpose of con- 
veying to this country, Louis Kossuth, the exiled 
Hungarian patriot. 

An interesting sidelight on the reception of the 
Compromise by the people is afforded by the State 
elections of the following year. In Mississippi, a 
gubernatorial contest took place between Jefferson 
Davis and Senator Foote. Davis had opposed the 
Compromise in its passage through Congress as 
stubbornly as Foote had championed it; and in the 
election for governor, Davis represented the States’ 
rights party while Foote stood for the Union cause. 
In spite of the fact that Davis was much the more 
personally popular man of the two, Foote won the 
election by a small majority. In Missouri, Benton, 
who had opposed the measures of 1850, lost the 
senatorial seat which he had so ably occupied for 
thirty years. In New York, a union between the 
Democrats and the Seward Whigs arose, and 
placed Horatio Seymour before the people as a 
candidate for governor. The Silver-grey or Fill- 
more Whigs defeated them by a very small ma- 
jority and Washington Hunt was elected. The 
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Whig victory was larger in the State Legislature, 
and resulted in the election of Hamilton Fish, a 
strong anti-slavery man, to the Senate in place 
of D. 8. Dickinson, who had supported the Com- 
promise measures with such zeal as to call forth 
an enthusiastic note of gratitude from Webster. 
In Ohio, at the senatorial elections, the Democtats 
fused with the Free-soilers, and elected Salmon 
P. Chase and Benjamin F. Wade, both strong anti- 
slavery men; and from Massachusetts, Robert 
Rantoul, a Democrat, and Charles Sumner, an open 
Abolitionist, were sent to the Senate. Change was 
the order of the day. The Whigs were breaking 
up into that dismembered party which courted 
defeat in the Presidential election of 1852, while 
the Democratic party was reuniting on the issue 
of the Compromise and regaining much of its old 
power. It was successful in the gubernatorial 
elections of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; 
and in Massachusetts it triumphed by the aid of 
the Free-soilers. 

On the first of December, 1851, the thirty-second 
Congress met for a long and tedious session, lasting 
till August 31, 1852. The Whigs were in the 
minority both in the House and in the Senate, 
with the Free-soil members few in number. Linn 
Boyd of Kentucky became the Speaker of the 
House, and William R. King resumed his place 
as President of the Senate. In the latter assembly, 
Sumner and Wade were the chief accessions to the 
anti-slavery cause, and Benton had been dropped 
by slaveholding Missouri partly for his firm and 
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outspoken arguments against secession. Clay, too, 
was missing from his accustomed place, for though 
he had come to Washington at the beginning of the 
session, his disease, consumption, had so wasted his 
vitality, that he was unable to take his place in the 
assembly. From time to time there were desultory 
debates on various phases of the slavery question, 
but they accomplished nothing. The session as a 
whole was chiefly noteworthy for a number of 
internal improvements; the government steamboat 
inspection service was established, and vast grants 
of public lands passed the House to be rejected in 
the Senate. 

Almost co-incident with the assembling of Con- 
gress, came the visit of Kossuth. Hiilsemann, 
when, in September, 1850, he taunted the United 
States with getting her knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs from the mendacious accounts of her local 
journals, paid small heed to the original sources of 
information to our people in the great stream of 
sturdy rebels, which the independent movements of 
two years previous had sent to enrich America. 
For these men, the United States had open arms; 
they were hers by right of their bravery and their 
principles. Her great public domain offered them 
homes; her growing prosperity offered them affiu- 
ence, her institutions offered them the freedom they 
had sought in vain in the old world; they were a 
welcome addition to the population. 

Louis Kossuth was a restive member of the 
Hungarian Parliament from 1832 to 1835; was 
imprisoned from 1837 to 1840 for political offenses, 
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and became in 1849 the Hungarian Minister of 
Finance. In that year, on the accession of Francis 
Joseph, Kossuth proclaimed the independence of 
Hungary and was appointed Dictator. Austria, 
assisted by Russia, put down the rebellion, and on 
the failure of the Hungarian cause Kossuth fled 
to Turkey, where he lived in melancholy exile till 
1851. In that year he received an invitation from 
the United States to visit this country. Fillmore 
sent the frigate Mississippi, which reached Con- 
stantinople in September, and took on board the 
Hungarian exile and his band of followers. At 
Gibraltar Kossuth left the American ship and 
sailed on a British vessel for England in an effort 
to enlist her aid. England had no intention of 
espousing the Hungarian cause to the extent of 
active assistance, however willing she might be to 
welcome the patriot personally; and in November 
he left for America, arriving in New York early 
in December. Probably no foreigner, except La- 
fayette, received such a welcome in America as 
met Kossuth in the streets of New York. At Castle 
Garden and the Battery one hundred thousand peo- 
ple gave him an ovation. There lived on Staten 
Island an Italian exile, by trade a candle-maker, 
who had already lit a flame of exalted patriotism 
in his native land which was destined to sweep 
Italy from the Quadrilateral to Sicily, and forge 
her Austrian fetters into a sword. Can one doubt 
that Giuseppe Garibaldi joined that day in the 
throngs that welcomed Louis Kossuth or wonder 
that Kossuth found a sympathetic welcome ? 
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In the Senate there was a debate as to how far 
the government might go in extending courtesies to 
Kossuth; and, after much discussion, it was finally 
decided to invite the exile to Washington and give 
him a reception in the Senate Chamber. On his 
way Kossuth stopped at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, where he was enthusiastically received. At 
Washington he was presented to the President and 
entertained by all the high officials of the govern- 
ment, but it was felt that the treatment aecorded 
was a very delicate matter; he must receive the 
utmost cordiality, but there must be no mistake 
concerning the national policy. Perhaps no one 
more fully or frankly expressed the opinion 
of the United States on Kossuth’s impossible 
projects than the dying Clay when the Hungarian 
visited him in company with several of the Sen- 
ators. ‘‘You must allow me, sir,’”’ said Clay, 
‘‘to speak thus freely as I feel deeply; though 
my opinion may be of little import as the 
expression of a dying man. Sir, the recent sub- 
version of the republican government of France 
(by Louis Napoleon’s coup d’etat of 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1851), and that enlightened nation voluntarily 
placing its neck under the yoke of despotism, teach 
us to despair of any present success for liberal 
institutions in Kurope. They give us an impressive 
warning not to rely upon others for the vindication 
of our principles, but to look to ourselves, and to 
cherish with more care than ever the security of 
our institutions and the preservation of our policy 
and principles. Far better is it for us, for 
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Hungary, and for the cause of liberty, that, adher- 
ing to our wise pacific system, and avoiding the dis- 
tant waters of Europe, we should keep our lamp 
burning brightly on this western shore as a light 
to all nations, than to hazard its utter extinction 
amid the ruins of fallen and falling republics in 
Europe.”’ 

Kossuth left the capital city with his mission 
unfulfilled. Kven the funds which were raised for 
his cause by private subscription were wasted in 
vain attempts to increase the popular interest by 
banquets and parades. 

In the early summer of this year the assembling 
of party conventions transferred public interest 
from Washington to Baltimore, then the popular 
convention city. The Democrats met on the first 
day of June, 1852, and out of much turmoil and 
discussion, four names rose into prominence as 
possible nominees: Lewis Cass, who had met de- 
feat as a Presidential candidate in 1848, James 
Buchanan, Stephen A. Douglas and the New York 
politician, William L. Marcy. Two days were 
spent in organization, and the two-thirds rule was 
adopted. On the third day the votes of first ballot 
were found to be distributed as follows: Cass, 116; 
Buchanan, 983; Marcy, 27; Douglas, 20; Joseph 
Lane, 13; Samuel Houston, 8; and 4 scattering. 
One hundred and eighty-eight votes were necessary 
for a nomination. During the next few ballotings a 
number of the Cass votes went to Douglas, till on 
the twenty-ninth, Buchanan and Douglas each had 
over 90 and Cass only 27. Then the strength of the 
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Michigan leader returned, and on the thirty-fifth 
trial he had his greatest number, 131. Now a new 
name entered the list; that of Franklin Pierce of 
New Hampshire, who received 15 votes from the 
Virginia delegation. He gained slowly till on the 
forty-eighth trial he received 55; Marcy, 90; Cass, 
73; Douglas, 33; Buchanan, 28; and on the forty- 
ninth ballot there was a stampede for Pierce, who 
was given 282 votes against six for all the other 
candidates. 
The nomination has been attributed to a well- 
laid, pre-convention scheme of James W. Brad- 
bury of Maine, a Senator and friend of Pierce 
from boyhood. William R. King of Alabama was 
unanimously chosen for Vice-President on the 
second ballot. Following the nominations, the plat- 
form came before the convention. That of 1848 
was adopted, including the slavery resolution which 
affirmed that Congress had no power to interfere 
with or control the domestic institutions of the 
States, and protested against the agitation of the 
slavery question. This was supplemented by the 
two clauses which follow: ‘‘ Resolved, that the fore- 
going proposition covers, and is intended to em- 
brace, the whole subject of slavery agitated in 
Congress; and, therefore, the Democratic party, 
standing on this national platform, will abide by 
and adhere to, a faithful execution of the acts 
known as the Compromise measures, settled by the 
last Congress, the act for reclaiming fugitives from 
service or-labor included; which act being designed 
to enforce an express provision of the Constitution, 
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cannot with fidelity thereto be repealed, nor 
so changed as to destroy or impair its efficiency. 
Resolved, that the Democratic party will resist all 
attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the 
agitation of the slavery question, under whatever 
shape or color the attempt may be made.’’ This 
part of the platform was greeted with great warmth 
and furnished the emotional climax of the session. 

The Whig convention gathered its disaffected 
forces in the same city on the 16th of June. John 
G. Chapman of Maryland presided over the meet- 
ing. The three chief candidates were Winfield 
Scott, Fillmore, and Webster. The Southern dele- 
gates wanted Fillmore because they felt that he 
was a firm friend of the Compromise. They also 
wanted a platform endorsing the Compromise and 
pledging the administration to stand by it. The 
Northern Whigs, as far as they wanted Scott at all, 
preferred him because he did not represent the 
Compromise and had no connection with it; and 
they demanded a platform which would not regard 
the measures of 1850 as final. Webster’s support 
came almost entirely from New England. If the 
friends of Fillmore or Webster had withdrawn 
either name in favor of the other, it is possible 
that they would have effected a settlement in which 
both candidate and platform would have agreed, 
but neither side would yield and the deadlock con- 
tinued throughout the convention. On the first bal- 
lot the record stood as follows: Fillmore, 183; 
Scott, 131; Webster, 29. The next fifty ballots 
continued almost unchanged; from the fifty-third 
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on, Scott gained gradually over the others, and 
on the last vote he received 159, 147 being the num- 
ber necessary to elect. ‘After the fiftieth ballot, it 
was conceded by the South that if the North would 
allow the Compromise to be pledged in the plat- 
form, the South would vote for the Northern can- 
didate, and on this basis Scott was nominated. 
The platform, drawn up on recognized Whig 
principles, does not require especial attention, with 
the exception of the last clause, which created much 
discussion and opposition. The text reads: ‘*‘That 
the series of acts of the thirty-second Congress, the 
act known as the Fugitive Slave law included, are 
received and acquiesced in by the Whig party of the 
United States, as a settlement in principle and sub- 
stance of the dangerous and exciting questions 
which they embrace; and so far as they are con- 
cerned we will maintain them, and insist upon 
their strict enforcement, until time and experience 
shall demonstrate the necessity of further legisla- 
tion to guard against the evasion of the laws on 
the one hand, and the abuse of their powers on 
the other, not impairing their present efficiency ; 
and we deprecate all further agitation of the ques- 
tion thus settled as dangerous to our peace, and 
will discountenance all efforts to continue or renew 
such agitation, whenever, wherever or however the 
attempt may be made; and we will maintain this 
system as essential to the nationality of the Whig 
party and the integrity of the Union.’’? The plat- 
form and the weakness of the candidate was an 
unfortunate combination which led to defeat in the 
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campaign that followed. ‘Webster’s failure to 
secure the nomination was an overwhelming dis- 
appointment. Hither Webster or Fillmore would 
have been infinitely stronger than Scott, who was 
chosen because of his unimpeachable character, and 
with the hope that military glory would be as po- 
tent as in the campaigns of 1840 and 1848. 

The third party in the field, the Free-soil Demo- 
erats, held their convention in Pittsburg on August 
11, Henry Wilson of Massachusetts presiding. 
John P. Hale of New Hampshire was nominated 
for President, George W. Julian of Indiana for 
Vice-President. The platform, among other anti- 
slavery declarations, held the following clauses: 
‘‘That the Fugitive Slave act of 1850 is repugnant 
to the Constitution, to the principles of common 
law, to the spirit of Christianity, and to the senti- 
ments of the civilized world. We, therefore, deny 
its binding force upon the American people, and 
demand its immediate total repeal. . . . That 
no permanent settlement of the slavery question 
can be looked for except in the practical recogni- 
tion of the truth, that slavery is sectional and free- 
dom national; by the total separation of the general 
government from slavery and the exercise of its 
legitimate and constitutional influence on the side 
of freedom; by leaving to the States the whole 
subject of slavery and the extradition of fugitives 
from service.’’ 

On the 29th of June, Clay died in Washington. 
Fast on the Whig rejoicing over the candidacy of 
Scott, came this great party grief; political parade 
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and funeral progress jostled each other in incon- 
gruous fashion on the streets of the great cities 
through which the remains of Clay were carried 
on the way to Lexington, Kentucky. His death, 
although it was not unexpected, produced every- 
where a profound sense of national loss. Clay had 
gone to Washington in December, 1851; but his 
health was so enfeebled that he only entered the 
Senate once, and spoke a few words on an unim- 
portant matter. It was felt by those who stood 
near him that his anxiety and work on the Com- 
promise had broken down a constitution which 
should have lasted many years. He lingered 
through the winter and the spring, growing grad- 
ually weaker, and died with the tumult of the re- 
joicing over the work of the national Whig con- 
vention floating up to him from a meeting-place 
near by. As an orator, Clay was almost without a 
peer. His fine, noble presence, his nervous temper- . 
ament, his personal magnetism, his unfailing cour- 
tesy to friends and foes alike, combined to make 
him a rare public speaker. In constructive work, 
few American statesmen have equaled him, and 
none have surpassed him. His weakness was that 
‘‘irridescence of principles’? which is the most 
serious blemish upon his character as a statesman. 
He was a man of high personal integrity and 
honor; and in his later years, a devout Christian. 
His power over men was extraordinary in the depth 
of personal devotion which he aroused. 

The Presidential campaign now before the peo- 
ple was not an enthusiastic one. The death of Clay 
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saddened the Whigs, and Webster’s defection 
from the ranks and refusal to support Scott, with 
his advice to his friends to vote for Pierce, was 
a disheartening breach of party faith. While no 
one questioned Secott’s soldierly qualities, or his 
stainless record as a gentleman, he had, as a polit- 
ical candidate, many vulnerable spots. A Southern 
man, he met with little favor in the South, where 
his adherence to the Compromise was doubted. 
The Democratic party, on the other hand, stood 
united and firm on the Compromise, with a candi- 
date who firmly endorsed the measure. Here, too, 
was a conservative policy promising uninterrupted 
commercial prosperity for Northern business and 
political opportunity of rare promise to the South. 
At the time of his nomination, the country knew 
nothing of Pierce; but the more it learned, the 
greater popular favor became. He was young for 
the office of President, being only forty-seven, but 
came of good old Revolutionary stock of unim- 
peachable Whiggery. His father was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier well known in public hfe. Owing 
to the influence thus acquired, young Pierce had 
been a sort of an infant prodigy all his life, going 
to college, being admitted to the bar, entering Con- 
gress, first in the House and afterward in the Sen- 
ate; all at such an unusually early age. When a 
little over thirty, Pierce resigned from the Senate 
and returned to the practice of law. He declined 
several State offices during the next few years, as 
well as the office of Attorney-General in Polk’s 
Cabinet. Military glory still possessed the charm 
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of the untried, and when the Mexican war broke 
out, Pierce enlisted as a private, was given a com- 
mission as a brigadier-general, and succeeded in 
winning a reputation for gallantry and courage. 
He was a true friend, a man of approved honesty, 
a persuasive advocate. 

There was especial regret in Massachusetts 
over the nomination of Scott, and efforts were made 
to put Webster in the field on an independent 
ticket. Other minor conventions in Georgia and 
in New Jersey also offered him their nominations; 
but it was too late. Broken in health and blinded 
by sorrow, he turned aside from the friendly hands 
held out to him and went home to Marshfield. In 
July, he arrived in Boston on his way home, re- 
solved, that since he could not support the Whig 
campaign, he would not appear in public at all; 
but Boston could not let him pass in silence. 

There was no political animus in the recep- 
tion tendered him on the 9th of July; it was 
a token of deep respect and affection. There was 
already cause to feel that Webster’s life was about 
to close and this gave an added seriousness to 
the welcome of the day. The reception, as orig- 
inally planned, was to be merely a civic affair, but 
when the militia heard of it, one company after 
another offered its escort till Webster was greeted 
by a military procession of imposing proportions. 
Thus accompanied, he passed through cheering 
thousands till he came to Boston Common, where a 
great concourse of people greeted him. Web- 
ster’s speech on this occasion was beautiful and 
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appropriate, devoid of politics, but full of patriot- 
ism and affection for the State and its people. At 
Marshfield, he was greeted by another gathering 
of enthusiastic friends, smaller than in Boston, but 
attached to him by a thousand tender ties of neigh- 
borly sympathy. 

On the 8th of October, Webster left Washington 
for the last time, and from this date, his disease 
began to make rapid headway. The greatness with 
which he faced death was typical of his life. His 
mind was perfectly clear; his composure mar- 
velous. On the 28th of the same month, he died, 
surrounded by the family and friends to whom he 
had been as the genial sun itself. It was his last 
desire that his funeral should be a simple one; as 
he said in his will, ‘‘without the least show or osten- 
tation, but in a manner respectful to my neighbors, 
whose kindness has contributed so much to the 
happiness of me and mine.”’ So the administra- 
tion gave up the state funeral it had been pre- 
pared to offer; Massachusetts resigned her claim, 
and the simple, kindly folk of Marshfield took up 
the duty their great man had laid upon them. Cur- 
tis says: ‘‘Upon a gracious day in the New England 
autumn, the coffin was placed on the lawn of his 
home, and a great concourse of people, all sorts 
and conditions of men, many thousands, came to 
take their last look at Daniel Webster; some poor 
unknown, voicing the thoughts of all, in quaint and 
homely phrase, as he stooped and looked, saying, 
‘Daniel Webster, the world without you will seem 
lonesome.’ ”’ 
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The Compromise was at once the crowning 
achievement and the epitaph of some of the most 
brilliant, most patriotic; most honest men who have 
ever graced American politics. It marks the dis- 
appearance from the stage of Calhoun who was 
against it, and of Clay who created it. It lost 
the governorship of Mississippi for Davis, who 
opposed it, and cost Corwin, that most popular 
man, much of his popularity in Ohio. It crowned 
Benton’s thirty years of distinguished services 
with political neglect, and broke the heart of Daniel 
Webster. The fight for the Compromise hastened 
Clay’s death, cast the slur of the Fugitive Slave 
law on the name of Fillmore, and caused the demor- 
alization and death of the Whig party. 

The death of Webster had cast additional gloom 
over this ill-fated Whig campaign; and a few weeks 
later came Pierce’s sweeping victory at the polls. 
Twenty-seven of the thirty-one States gave Dem- 
ocratic majorities; Scott carrying only Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Tennessee, with but 
forty-two electoral votes. The Whig party lay 
prostrate in the dust. The country rejoiced, both 
North and South; for the present, at least, there 
would be no more discussion of the slavery question. 

Fillmore made an admirable addition to his 
Cabinet in giving Webster’s place to Edward 
Everett, one of the first scholars of America, and 
a lifelong friend of the late Secretary. The first 


duty which awaited him as Secretary of State, was 


the settlement of the Cuban question. In the early 
part of 1852, Great Britain and France proposed 
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to the United States a tripartite convention, 
by which the three powers signing it should dis- 
claim all intention of obtaining possession of Cuba, 
and bind themselves to discourage all such attempts 
on the part of either nations or individuals. HEver- 
ett’s dispatch, in answer to the proposition, struck 
a responsive chord in the public mind, and was a 
masterly summing up of our policy. He objected 
to the convention on the ground that the policy of 
the government was averse to political alliances 
with European powers; that our interest and point 
of view in regard to Cuba, could never be identical 
with those of England and France, owing to Cuba’s 
geographical proximity to our shores; that the 
moment might arise when its possession would be 
invaluable to us, although he felt that its present 
annexation would be inexpedient, and indeed un- 
justifiable at any time except by peaceful negoti- 
ations, or through a just war with Spain. In 
conclusion, Everett justified the annexations of 
our various acquisitions and said: ‘‘ Every addition 
to the territory of the American Union has given 
homes to European destitution, and gardens to 
European want.’’ 

The second session of the thirty-second Con- 
gress met in December, 1852, and Fillmore’s last 
message was laid before it. He eulogized Webster, 
alluded to the election of Pierce, to the fishery dis- 
pute then pending, and to the action of the 
Captain-General of Cuba, who had placed vex- 
atious restrictions on commerce with the United 
States. .This had been made the subject of a 
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remonstrance to Madrid, and would be, he thought, 
speedily arranged. The departure of Perry’s 
expedition to Japan, the tariff, and Indian affiairs 
were mentioned, but the greater number of recom- 
mendations concerned internal improvements. 
There is little to record of this final session. 
In the Senate, David R. Atchison had assumed the 
duties of President pro tem.; King, the new Vice- 
President, having laid down the work to recover 
his failing health in travel. The tripartite conven- 
tion gave opportunity for Cass and Douglas to 
argue in favor of seizing Cuba. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty also came up, and with it the long- 
standing dispute which arose from the conflicting 
claims of Canadian and American fishermen to 
the fishing rights off the shores of Newfoundland. 
This contest arose from a misunderstanding as to 
the interpretation of the three-mile limit of the 
convention with Great Britain in 1818. 

An event of more import than the doings of this 
Congress occurred in 1852, in the publication of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Mrs. Stowe had lived for many years in Cin- 
cinnati, where she had ample opportunities to 
study all phases of slavery. Shortly before 1850, 
she moved with her family to Brunswick, Maine, 
where she heard slavery justified by those who had 
never seen it as she had. A great wave of protest 
surged through her mind; she felt that she must 
speak and testify to. what she knew. The story 
sprang almost unbidden to her pen, and was written 
in the little leisure left from family cares. 
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The book completed, a profound depression fell 
on Mrs. Stowe, who felt that no one would heed 
her message, but from the beginning the book was 
an unparalleled success. From England, Macau- 
lay, Dickens, Kingsley, and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury wrote to her in terms of warm congrat- 
ulation. The influence in the molding of public 
Opinion was inestimable and many a lad who 
east his first vote in 1860 and answered to the 
eall of 1861, drew his impressions on the subject 
of slavery from Uncle Tom’s Cabin. In many 
respects, however, the story was an injustice 
to the South. Wherever it was read, the impres- 
sion remained that the sad scenes described were 
customary or common in the slave States. Un- 
fortunately, they were too common, but they were 
by no means universal. There was still very 
much of humanity south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, despite the brutalizing influence of the slave 
system. 

As a whole, President Fillmore’s administra- 
_ tion had been marked by measures wisely planned 
and ably executed. He was a good illustration of 
the truth of Bryce’s observation that ‘‘a President 
need not be a man of brilliant intellectual gifts. 
His main duties are to be prompt and firm in 
securing the due execution of the laws and main- 
taining the public peace; careful and upright in the 
choice of the executive officials of the country. 
Firmness, common sense, and most of all, an 
honesty above all suspicion of personal interest, 
are the qualities which the country needs in its 
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first magistrate.’’ Fillmore had fulfilled these re- 
quirements. He had assisted in giving the country 
temporary peace, which had insured prosperity. 
Fillmore left office, acclaimed from one end of the 
Union to the other. The country was in an era 
of phenomenal prosperity. His three messages 
teem with recommendations for internal improve- 
ments; and while these cannot be attributed to 
any one man, yet a ready appreciation of necessi- 
ties and demands, and a firm execution, are essen- 
tial to the progress of a new country. It is inevi- 
table that the policy of an ‘‘accidental’’ President 
should be a passive rather than an active one, but 
the strength of Fillmore’s name at the national 
convention showed that he had been something 
more than a perfunctory office-holder. The Whig 
party had ceased to exist. It had failed to 
represent the sentiment of its strongest section, the 
North; it had departed from the principles upon 
which it was originally founded, and had discov- 
ered no new dogma by which Democracy might be 
successfully opposed. As well might Fillmore and 
his associates have stood at the seashore and com- 
manded the tide to turn back, as have tried to 
stem the growing conviction of the North against 
slavery. Though men failed to realize it, the final 
battle had begun. Faintly as yet, but none the less 
plainly, was heard the ultimatum of the North: 
slavery shall go and the Union shall stand. In the 
Senate, Sumner and Wade, the Abolitionists, sat 
in the seats of Webster and Corwin, the compro- 
misers. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE, 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
ADMINISTRATION OF FRANKLIN PIERCE 


On the 4th of March, 1853, Franklin Pierce was 
inaugurated as the fourteenth President of the 
United States. The heavy, damp snow of a March 
day fell impartially upon defeated Whigs and a 
greater throng of triumphant Democrats and eager 
office-seekers which filled Washington to overflow- 
ing and crowded the streets to see and hear their 
popular young leader. The President’s speech 
did nothing to dampen their ardor or discourage 
their pretensions. He delivered without notes and 
with his customary ease and grace, an address 
which was termed by the critical opposition press 
of the day, a ‘‘hifalutin,’’ school-boy composition, 
and a stump speech. 

The popularity of the new President had 
increased rather than waned during the interval 
between his election and inauguration; and ex- 
tended not only from Maine to California, but 
through that greater political gamut of Maine 
to Georgia. The conservative thinkers and busi- 
ness men of the North felt that Pierce stood for 
the continued peace and prosperity of the Compro- 
mise; and they were now confirmed in this by the 
President’s pledge: ‘‘This repose is to suffer no 
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avert it.’’? In the South, the satisfaction over the 
political situation was even greater. The Pierce 
administration was to mean more than a contin- 
uation of present advantages; it represented active 
agerandizement and future increase of power, 
foreshadowed in the inaugural when Pierce said: 
‘The poliey of my administration shall not be 
controlled by any timid forebodings of evil from 
expansion. Indeed, it is not to be disguised that 
our attitude as a nation, and our position on the 
globe, render the acquisition of certain possessions, 
not within our jurisdiction, eminently important 
for our protection, if not in the future essential 
for the preservation of the rights of commerce and 
the peace of the world.’’ That this referred to 
Cuba, no one doubted ; the aequisition of that island 
loomed large in the plans of the administration. 

Pierce reiterated his belief in the Monroe 
Doctrine and in the Compromise of 1850. In re- 
gard to the Fugitive Slave law, he said: ‘‘T believe 
that tae laws should be respected and obeyed, not 
with a reluctance encouraged by abstract opinions 
as to their propriety in a different state of society, 
but cheerfully and according to the decisions of 
the tribunal to which their exposition belongs. I 
fervently hope that the question is at rest and that 
no sectional, or ambitious, or fanatical excitement 
may again threaten the durability of our institu- 
tions or obscure the light of our prosperity.”’ 

The nominations for the Cabinet positions 
were laid before the Senate, March 7: William 
L. Marcy of New York, for Secretary of State; 
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Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, for Secretary 
of War; Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, for 
Attorney-General; James Guthrie of Kentucky, 
for Secretary of the Treasury; James C. Dobbin 
of North Carolina, for Secretary of the Navy; 
Robert McClelland of Michigan, for Secretary of 
the Interior; and James Campbell of Pennsyl- 
vania, for Postmaster-General. 

Marcy, to whom had fallen the premiership, was 
an able politician of the New York school, honest 
and clearheaded. He had been United States 
Senator, governor of New York, and Secre- 
tary of War under Polk. Marcy was not Pierce’s 
own choice for the office ; indeed, the latter had gone 
so far as to offer the portfolio months before to 
John A. Dix, by whom it had been accepted. Dix 
was suspected of harboring Free-soil doctrines; 
the party leaders declined to sanction the appoint- 
ment, and Pierce was compelled to betray his 
dilemma to Dix, who courteously withdrew. 

Contrary to his own wishes and after one re- 
fusal, Davis was called from comparative retire- 
ment on his Mississippi plantation, where he had 
been living the life of a recluse and scholar. From 
the appointment, it was evident that the President 
meant to secure to the South everything claimed by 
that section. 

The gift of a Cabinet position to Caleb Cushing, 
betrayed even more openly the tenor of this admin- 
istration. Cushing was a brilliant egoist and as 
unscrupulous as he was able. A scholar famed for 
his learning, in which he excelled at a dozen points; 
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a linguist, as ready with the classic as with the 
modern tongues; an author of repute, his political 
career was as kaleidoscopic as his principles; he 
was Whig, Abolitionist, Democrat, to fit the occa- 
sion. 

Having thus filled his Cabinet, Pierce proceeded 
to the distribution of the foreign missions. James 
Buchanan, who had long favored the annexation 
of Cuba, and had attempted to negotiate for its 
purchase when he was Secretary of State under 
Polk, was given the mission to England. The 
French mission went to John Y. Mason, a Virgin- 
ian of the old school, and Pierre Soulé was ap- 
pointed to the position of United States Minister 
to Madrid. Soulé was a Frenchman, a political 
exile, who had come to America as a young man 
and had risen to a high place as a lawyer in New 
Orleans and to prominence in the United States 
Senate. He was determined that the South should 
have Cuba, and was not particular as to the means 
by which it should be acquired. Indeed, he had 
openly applauded, in the Senate, the filibustering 
expedition of Lopez. Few men were likely to be 
more distasteful to Spain, and there was much 
doubt expressed in diplomatic circles as to whether 
he would be received by the Spanish Court. 

The administration began inauspiciously in the 
death of William R. King, the Vice-President. At 
the time of the inauguration, King was fighting 
death in Cuba, where the oath of office was admin- 
istered to him by the United States consul. In 
April, he returned to Alabama, and died there 
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on his plantation in the same month. David R. 
Atchison of Missouri was chosen by the Senate as 
its President pro tem., thus placing one of the pro- 
slavery radicals in the first place in the order of 
succession. 

During the summer the prosperity and progress 
of the country were shown by the opening of the 
first of our great exhibitions, a ‘‘Crystal Palace,”’ 
held in New York and modeled after the one held 
in London in 1851. Though smaller than the Eng- 
lish exposition, it was cosmopolitan in character. 
A private enterprise in its inception, it later re- 
ceived generous aid from both State and national 
governments, and many foreign countries contrib- 
uted notable exhibits. The design of the building 
was that of a Greek cross, with a dome in the 
centre; it was constructed entirely of iron and 
glass, and was heralded as a marvel of architecture. 

While the North sweltered in extraordinary 
heat, the South shivered under cold, wet weather 
ominous of sickness. In May, yellow fever began 
to appear; and during the summer that dreaded 
pestilence swept Natchez, Baton Rouge, Vicksburg, 
Jackson, Galveston, Houston, Mobile, and many 
other Southern cities. Chief of all did its dread 
curse fall on the gay and busy city of New Orleans, 
then in the zenith of its fame as the social and busi- 
ness centre of the South. In July, the papers began 
to notice the fever, the death-rate, and the filthy 
condition of the streets. The weather was cold; the 
rain fell unceasingly ; the pestilence increased until 
the middle of July, when the Howard Association 
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took the situation in hand. Established years 
before under a State charter which required its 
members to devote themselves to the indigent sick 
in times of epidemic, it now swept aside the inef- 
ficient municipal machinery and, having appealed 
in vain to the city exchequer, turned to the pub- 
lic. Contributions poured in; during the summer 
over $218,000 were subscribed by individuals, $50,- 
000 coming from New York alone. On August 21, 
the plague reached its crisis in an awful day when 
the number of the dead was almost 300. Tar was 
burned in the streets and cannon were fired to 
purify the air. In September, the pestilence abated 
somewhat, and by the middle of October it had 
ceased. The interments had numbered over 8000, 
but it was impossible to be accurate, and it has 
been estimated that the victims of the plague were 
10,000. 

In the mean time, the new administration was 
getting under way. Shortly after assuming office, 
Marcy made a stir in diplomatic circles by issuing 
his well-known ‘‘black-coat circular.’’ Up to the 
time of Andrew Jackson, the regulation court dress 
of American ministers abroad had been a blue coat 
lined with white silk; gold buttons and a dress 
sword; white knee breeches and white silk stock- 
ings; a three-cornered hat with a black cockade 
held in place by an eagle. Of this diplomatic splen- 
dor, Jackson cut off everything but the sword and 
the hat with the cockade and eagle; Marcy, equally 
simple in his habits and ignorant of court customs, 
issued the recommendation that our representatives 
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abroad wear the ordinary dress of an American 
citizen, a practice which was full of difficulty in 
the rigid and ceremonious etiquette of European 
courts. 

The Koszta affair gave Marcy an opportunity 
to play a worthier part. Martin Koszta was a 
Hungarian exile who had come to the United States 
after the revolution of 1848, and had announced 
his intention of becoming an American citizen. 
Two years later, he returned to Turkey on a busi- 
ness trip; at Smyrna he was captured by the agents 
of the Austrian government in open violation of 


Turkish laws, and put on board an Austrian ship, , 


The Huszar. The American consul tried in vain 
to procure his release, whereupon Captain Ingra- 
ham, in command of the American man-of-war, 
St. Louts, then at Smyrna, demanded the prisoner’s 
release, and cleared his decks for action to enforce 
the demand, when it was agreed that Koszta should 
be turned over to the French consul to await dip- 
lomatic proceedings. Again the Austrian chargé 
d’affaires, Hiilsemann, protested in the name of 
Austria, asking that a rebuke be administered to 
Ingraham and other American agents, and also 
that the United States ‘“‘tender to Austria a 
satisfaction proportionate to the magnitude of 
the outrage.’’ Marcy stated, in no uncertain lan- 
guage, the prevailing theories of the case. ‘‘When- 
ever, by the operation of the law of nations, an 
individual becomes clothed with our national char- 
acter, be he a native born or a naturalized citizen, 
an exile driven from his early home by political 
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oppression or an emigrant enticed from it by the 
hopes of a better fortune for himself and his pos- 
terity, he can claim the protection of this govern- 
ment and it may respond to that claim without 
being obliged to explain its conduct to any foreign 
power.’’ Austria complied with Marcy’s demand: 
that Koszta be forthwith released and returned to 
the American authorities; Ingraham was praised 
by Congress and given a medal for his share m 
the affair. 

On December 5, 1853, the thirty-third Congress 
began its first session, with a Democratic majority 
in both branches. The House had 159 Democrats, 
71 Whigs, and 4 Free-soilers; the Senate had 37 
Democrats, 21 Whigs, and 2 Free-soilers. Atchison | 
presided over the Senate; Linn Boyd of Kentucky, 
over the House. The President’s message com- 
mented upon the Crimean War and reviewed the 


- Koszta affair. He promised an early settlement 


of the fishery disputes with Great Britain and also 
of the Central American question; he protested 
against filibusterimg expeditions to Cuba. In 
domestic matters there were recommendations for 
the increase of the army and navy; the reduction 
of the tariff ; the extension of the public land system 
to the new Territories, and government aid to the 
Pacific railroad project. 

This Pacific railroad was one of that series of 
measures which developed the West and was, there- 
fore, after slavery, the supreme national question 
of the day. In 1858, there lay between the State 


of California and the organized Territories of 
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Utah, New Mexico, and Oregon, and the more civ- 
ilized Hast, a great stretch of virgin land, roamed 
over by marauding bands of Indians; crossed here 
and there by the grave-strewn trails of the emi- 
grants; given over for the most part, to the buffalo 
and wolf. To tame this wilderness; to fetter San 
Francisco to St. Louis, was a titanic undertaking 


which might well engross the greatest minds of the 


time. 

It had been the proud boast of Henry Clay that 
disunion had been postponed for thirty years by 
the Missouri Compromise, and he fondly hoped 
that the Compromise of 1850 would bring similar 
relief to a distracted country. In December of 
1852, it seemed that this hope might be realized, but 
between the States upon the Mississippi and the 
Pacific lands, was this unorganized territory which 
would serve to bind the Mississippi valley to the 
Pacific slope. Plans for Territorial organization 
were introduced as early as 1847, but were lost in 
the all-absorbing discussion of the compromise 
measures. A bill for this purpose was introduced 
in the House in the last session of the thirty-second 
Congress, but was not voted upon in the Senate. 

While the measure was under discussion in the 
House, a member from Pennsylvania insinuated 
that the Compromise of 1820 had been repealed 
by that of 1850, but no one at the time seems to 
have given any credit to the theory. In December, 
1853, Senator Dodge of Iowa introduced a bill for 
the organization of Nebraska, which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories, of which Stephen 
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Arnold Douglas of Illinois, was chairman. Rarely 
does an actor find a part so well fitted to his talents. 
Never did a man better typify the West: his mental 
strength and largeness of outlook, his turbulent 
audacity and energy were characteristic of the 
West, for he had known its fierce struggle with na- 
ture for a mere existence, he had tasted the elixir of 
its quick success, he stood ready to fight its battles. 

Stephen Arnold Douglas was born in Vermont 
in 1813, and his boyhood was spent in the laborious 
poverty of a New England farm. At fifteen he ap- 
prenticed himself to a cabinet-maker, and worked 
at the trade for two years, but his health failing, 
he went back to school. In 1833, at the age of 
twenty, he started west, and after an illness at 
Cleveland, Ohio, pushed onward, guided, perhaps, 
by fate, and at Winchester, Illinois, chance threw 
in his way his first regular position, that of auc- 
tioneer’s clerk. Soon afterward he became a 
teacher and studied law in the evenings. The 
next year, 1834, we find him in Jacksonville with 
an office of his own; a lawyer and a politician. 
In 1835, he was district attorney; in 1836, he 
became a member of the Illinois Legislature. Here 
he met Lincoln, to whom, it is recorded, he felt 
himself drawn by instant sympathy. Douglas ad- 
vanced rapidly; holding successively the positions 
of Secretary of State, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of [llinois, and Representative in Congress. 

In his second term he was made the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Territories, 
and in this position he was in touch with all 
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the legislation intended to develop the Missis- 
Sippi valley and the Western States. Among 
other important measures which owe their success 
primarily to him, was the building of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. He had much to do also with 
the organizing of Oregon Territory and the an- 
nexation of Texas. His warm support of measures 
favoring immigration, his rooted dislike for the 
English and their influence in America, his bold 
policy of expansion, which not only looked to Mex- 
ico on the south, but to Canada on the north; all 
eombined to make him popular with the West. In 
the Senate, Douglas was at once put at the head of 
the Committee on Territories, and soon found him- 
self in the thick of the battle which raged around 
the ‘* Wilmot proviso.”’ 

The doctrine of popular sovereignty, of which 
Douglas was the chief expositor, is attributed to 
Lewis Cass, by whom it was advanced in a letter 
of December 24, 1847, to A. O. P. Nicholson, of 
Nashville, Tennessee. In this letter, Cass said that 
the principles involved in the Wilmot proviso 
should be kept out of the national Legislature; 
that ‘‘the principle of interference should be 
limited to the creation of the proper provision 
for eventual admission into the Union, leaving, 
in the mean time, the people inhabiting the Terri- 
tories to regulate their internal concerns in their 
own way.’’ He claimed, also, that the Federal gov- 
ernment did not have the authority to govern the 
Territories under those provisions of the Consti- 
tution which ‘‘grant the power to dispose of and 
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make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other property belonging to the 
United States.’? The use of the word territory in 
this connection referred merely to public land, as 
land, not to a political organization; the lives and 
property of the people could not be controlled by 
any authority which was merely ‘‘called into ex- 
istence for the purpose of making rules and regu- 
lations for the disposition of property. If the 
relation of master and servant may be regulated 
or annihilated . . . so may the relation of 
husband and wife, of parent and child, and of any 
other conditions which our institutions and the 
habits of our society recognize.’’ Cass held that 
the international concerns of the Territories ought 
to be regulated by the people inhabiting them with- 
out interference from Congress. ‘‘They are just 
as capable of doing so as the people of the States, 
and they can do so at any rate as soon as their 
political independence is recognized by their admis- 
sion into the Union.”’ 

This same doctrine was advanced at practically 
the same time by Dickinson of New York, who, in 
a speech in the Senate on January 12, 1848, said: 
‘* Although the government of a Territory has not 
the same sovereign power as the government of a 
State in its political relations, the people of a 
Territory have, in all that pertains to their internal 
condition, the same sovereign rights as the people 
of a State.”’ 

Douglas, himself, defined the theory in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘The principle, under our political 
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system, is that every distinct political community, 
loyal to the Constitution and the Union, is entitled 
to all the rights and privileges and immunities of 
self-government, in respect to their local concerns 
and internal polity, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States.’’ In support of this posi- 
tion, he reviewed at length the causes which 
led to the severance of the American colonies 
from the mother country at the time of the Revo- 
lution, especially the refusal on the part of the 
King to allow the colonies to control slavery, which 
the colonial governments felt to be a municipal 
institution properly under local control. He 
further maintained that this right to control sla- 
very locally was jealously. guarded by the separate 
States at the time of the organization of the Fed- 
eral government, and that when Virginia ceded her 
share of the Northwest Territory to the Union, to 
be divided up into new States, Jefferson drew up 
a “‘charter of compact’’ by which the privilege of 
ordering the local institutions of the Territories 
should be given to the inhabitants thereof. 
Douglas, in thus attributing to Jefferson an 
apparent sanction of non-intervention as cham- 
pioned by himself, ignored the fact that Jefferson 
fought, as none other of his time, for the exclusion 
of slavery from the new Territories. He omitted 
the fact that in the ordinance of 1784, proposed by 
Jefferson, slavery was prohibited after the year 
1800 in all the western lands above 31° north lati- 
tude, and the fact that this condition was defeated 
by one vote, to Jefferson’s intense disappointment. 
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When Congress met in December of 1853, the 
question of organizing Nebraska was taken up by 
the Committee on Territories. On the 4th of Jan- 
uary, Douglas introduced the second Nebraska bill; 
the report of the committee, which accompanied it, 
announcing a new theory in regard to the Compro- 
mise of 1850. It was ‘‘intended to have a far more 
comprehensive and enduring effect than the mere 
adjustment of difficulties arising out of the recent 
acquisition of Mexican territory.”’ It was ‘‘de- 
signed to establish certain great principles, which 
would not only furnish adequate remedy for exist- 
ing evils, but in all time to come, avoid the perils 
of similar agitation by withdrawing the question 
of slavery from the halls of Congress and the 
political arena, committing it to the arbitration 
of those who were immediately interested in it and 
alone responsible for its consequences.’”’ The re- 
port continued: ‘‘It is a disputed point whether 
slavery is prohibited in the Nebraska country 
by valid enactment. In the opinion of those 
eminent statesmen who hold that Congress is in- 
vested with rightful authority to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery in the Territories, the eighth 
section of the act preparatory to the admission of 
Missouri is null and void.”’ This eighth section 
contained the clause by which slavery was pro- 
hibited north of the line 36° 30’, the essence of the 
compact. While neither report nor bill expressly 
proposed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
yet it was provided that ‘‘whenever Nebraska 
should be admitted into the Union as a State or 
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States, it should come in with or without slavery, 
as its constitution at the time might prescribe.”’ 

The report further conciliated the followers 
of Calhoun, always fearful lest the sacred rights 
of property in human beings should be impaired. 
“The prevailing sentiment in large portions of 
the Union sustains the doctrine that the Con- 
stitution of the United States secures to every 
citizen an inalienable right to move into any 
of the Territories with his property of what- 
ever kind or description, and to hold and enjoy 
the same under sanction of the law. . . . The 
compromise measures of 1850 affirm and rest upon 
these propositions: That all questions pertaining to 
slavery in the Territories and new States to be 
formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of 
the people residing therein, by their appropriate 
representatives, to be chosen by them for that pur- 
pose; that ‘all cases involving title to slaves,’ and 
‘questions of personal freedom,’ are to be referred 
to the jurisdiction of the local tribunals, with the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States; that the provision of the Constitution of 
the United States in respect to fugitives from 
service, is to be carried into faithful execution in 
all ‘the organized Territories,’ the same as in 
the States.’’ These three sections were also incor- 
porated in the bill. 

North and South alike were amazed and con- 
fused at the new interpretation of the measures of 
1850, and at the audacity of the scheme. The 
South at first suspected treachery, but understood 
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soon the full meaning of the plan and followed 
Douglas with enthusiasm. The North at once 
sought to expunge from the measure all ambi- 
guities which concealed its real purpose. January 
16, Senator Dixon of Kentucky, apparently at the 
request of Seward, proposed an amendment to the 
bill, which plainly repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise; the next day, Sumner offered another reatf- 
firming it. The Senate was surprised and Douglas, 
in alarm, remonstrated with Dixon, pointing out 
that he was calling in question the sound Demo- 
cratic doctrines of the Compromise of 1850. Dixon 
replied that his purpose was the opposite one of 
strengthening those principles by the express re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, but consented 
that Douglas should incorporate his amendment in 
the Territorial bill. 

Dixon reports a later conversation with Doug- 
las, in which the latter explained his position. ‘‘I 
have,’’ he said, ‘‘become perfectly satisfied that 
it is my duty, as a fair-minded national states- 
man, to codperate with you, as proposed, in 
securing the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
restriction. It is due to the South; it is due to the 
Constitution, heretofore palpably infracted; it is 
due to that character of consistency which I have 
heretofore labored to maintain. The repeal, if we 
ean effect it, will produce much stir and commo- 
tion in the free States of the Union for a season. T 
shall be assailed by demagogues and fanatics there 
without stint or moderation. Every opprobrious 
epithet will be applied to me. I shall probably 
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be hung in effigy in many places. It is more 
than probable that I shall become permanently 
odious among those whose friendship and esteem 
I have heretofore possessed. This proceeding may 
end my political career. But, acting under the 
Same sense of the duty which animates me, I am 
prepared to make the sacrifice. I will do it.”’ 

If, as was claimed at the time, Douglas sup- 
ported this measure to increase his strength as a 
Presidential candidate in the South, this interview 
shows that at least he was not blind to the personal 
cost of his conciliation. But Douglas and his fol- 
lowing now stood committed to their course. The 
next step was to bend the President to their will. 
Jefferson Davis was appealed to, he being most 
intimate with Pierce; and a Sunday interview was 
arranged, at which Douglas, Davis, Breckenridge, 
Phillips and several others took up the matter with 
the President and obtained his approval. 

The following day, Douglas brought into the 
Senate a substitute for his measure, which is called 
the third Nebraska bill. It provided for two Ter- 
ritories, dividing the country into Nebraska and 
Kansas, presumably for the purpose of establish- 
ing a free and a slave State; and it further declared 
that the clause of the Missouri Compromise re- 
stricting slavery ‘‘was superseded by the principles 
of the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
compromise measures, and is hereby declared in- 
operative.’’? Two weeks later a new clause was 
substituted for the above declaring that the Mis- 
souri Compromise ‘‘being inconsistent with the 
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principles of non-intervention by Congress with 
slavery in the States and Territories, as recognized 
by the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
compromise measures, is hereby declared inopera- 
tive and void; it being the true intent and meaning 
of this act, not to legislate slavery into any Ter- 
ritory, nor to exclude it therefrom, but leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions. in their own way, sub- 
ject only to the Constitution.”’ 

In the meantime, the friends of the Missouri 
Compromise had been neither idle nor indifferent. 
The Free-soilers of the Senate demanded and ob- 
tained time before the discussion of the bill to con- 
sider it and acquaint themselves with its provi- 
sions. January 24, the newspapers published ‘‘ The 
appeal of the independent Democrats in Congress 
to the people of the United States.’’ It was the 
joint production of Josiah R. Giddings and Chase; 
and was signed by them and by Sumner, Gerritt 
Smith of New York, Edward Wade of Ohio, and 
Alexander DeWitt of Massachusetts. It ran in 
part: ‘‘We arraign this bill as a gross violation 
of a sacred pledge; as a criminal betrayal of pre- 
cious right; as part and parcel of an atrocious 
plot to exclude from a vast and unoccupied region, 
immigrants from the Old World and free laborers 
from our own States, and convert it into a dreary 
region of despotism inhabited by masters and 
slaves.’’ Commenting upon the size of this terri- 
tory, they continue: ‘This immense region occu- 
pying the very heart of the North American 
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continent and larger by thirty-three thousand 
Square miles than all the existing free States, ex- 
cluding California, now for more than thirty years 
regarded by the common consent of the American 
people as consecrated to freedom by statute and 
compact,—this immense region, the bill, now before 
the Senate, without reason and without excuse, 
but in flagrant disregard of sound policy and 
sacred faith, proposes to open to slavery.”’ 
Imputing Punic faith to the men who were 
advocating the bill, the signers of the appeal 
commented upon the probable consequences should 
the repeal pass. Not only would it prevent the 
importation of free labor into that wide and 
fertile country, but it would separate the belt 
of the country extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico to British America. ‘‘It is a bold scheme 
against American liberty, worthy of an accom- 
plished architect of ruin. It is hoped doubtless, 
by compelling the whole commerce and the whole 
travel between the Hast and West to pass for 
hundreds of miles through a slaveholding region 
in the heart of the continent, and by the influ- 
ence of a Federal government controlled by 
slave power, to extinguish freedom and establish 
slavery in the States and Territories of the 
Pacific, and thus permanently subjugate the 
whole country to the yoke of a slaveholding 
despotism. Shall a plot against humanity and 
democracy, so monstrous and so dangerous to the 
interests of liberty throughout the world, be 
permitted to succeed? We appeal to the people. 
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We warn you that the dearest interests of freedom 
and the Union are in imminent peril. We im- 
plore Christians and Christian ministers to in- 
terpose. For ourselves, we shall resist it by 
speech and vote and all the ability that God has 
given. Even if overcome in the impending strug- 
gle, we shall not submit. We shall go home to our 
constitutents, and call upon the people to come to 
the rescue of the country from the domination of 
slavery. We will not despair, for the cause of free- 
dom is the cause of God.”’ 

Upon the appearance of the ‘‘ Appeal of the In- 
dependent Democrats,’’ Douglas, in a heated speech 
in the Senate, stigmatized its signers as ‘‘ Abolition 
confederates,’’ claiming that the bill was ‘‘grossly 
misrepresented, the action of the members of the 
committee grossly falsified, our motives arraigned 
and our character culumniated.’’ Passing then to 
the defense of the bill, Douglas claimed that the 
Free-soilers themselves had abandoned the Mis- 
souri Compromise in 1848, when they sought to 
prevent slavery from entering the newly acquired 
lands south of 36° 30’, which they believed to be 


_free by Mexican law. ‘‘Who was it that were 


faithless? The very men who now arraign me 
for a departure from the Missouri Compromise, 
are the men who successfully violated it, repu- 
diated it, and caused it to be superseded by 
the compromise measures of 1850. The leading 
feature of the Compromise of 1850 was Congres- 
sional non-intervention as to slavery in the Terri- 
tories; this great principle superseding the old one 
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then abandoned by its present friends. Was it the 
understanding of the Whig party when they 
adopted those measures as an article of political 
faith, that they were only agreeing to that which 
was past and had no reference to the future? Waa 
it the meaning of the Democratic party when we 
pledged ourselves to stand by the Compromise of 
1850 that we spoke only of the past and had no 
reference to the future? If so, it was then a 
fraud. I hold then, that as to the territory covered 
by the Utah and New Mexico bills, there was an 
express annulment of the Missouri Compromise, 
and as to all other unorganized territories, it was 
superseded by the principles of that legislation, 
and we are bound to apply those principles in the 
organization of all our territories, to all which we 
now own, or which we may hereafter acquire. If 


this construction be given, it makes that Com- - 


promise (1850) a final judgment. By any other 
construction, you re-open the issues every time 
you make a new territorial government. The 
legal effect of this bill, if it be passed as re- 
ported by the Committee on Territories, is neither 
to legislate slavery into these Territories nor out 
of them, but to leave the people to do as they please, 
under the provisions and subject to the limitations 
of the Constitution of the United States. Let all 
this quibbling about the Missouri Compromise; 
about the territory acquired from France; about 
the act of 1820, be cast behind you, for the simple 
question is, will you allow the people to legislate 
for themselves upon the subject of slavery ?”’ 
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Chase answered Douglas, February 3. He 
spoke of the peace prevailing at the opening of the 
session and of the President’s pledge, ‘‘that this re- 
pose is to suffer no shock during my official term.”’ 
Chase said that he and his followers had been pro- 
claimed as agitators, but that it was not the so- 
called agitators who had raised the present storm. 
‘It is slavery that renews the strife. Slavery that 
again wants room. Well, sir, the compromise 
measures were passed; they were denounced by the 
North, and they were denounced by the South. 
Did any defender of them at the South ever justify 
his support of them upon the grounds that the 
South had obtained through them the repeal of 
the Missouri prohibition ?”’ 

‘‘Slavery,’’ said Chase in this speech, ‘‘has had 
three great eras in America: the era of enfranchise- 
ment, coincident with revolutionary times; the era 
of conservatism, during which the pledges and com- 
promises of the revolutionary fathers were held in 
suspension; the era of slavery propagandism, be- 
ginning with the Compromise of 1850. We are 
now on the verge of an era of reaction. There are 
men, and not a few, who are willing to adhere to 
the Compromise of 1850. If the Missouri prohi- 
bition, which these compromises incorporate and 
preserve among their own provisions, shall be re- 
pealed, abrogated, broken up, thousands will say: 
‘Away with all compromises. They are not worth 
the paper on which they are printed. We will 
return to the old principle of the Constitution. We 
will assert the ancient doctrine, that no person 
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shall be deprived of life, liberty or property by 
the legislation of Congress, without due process 
of law. . . . ‘We will not cease our efforts until 
slavery shall cease to exist, wherever it can be 
reached by the constitutional action of the govern- 
ment,’ ”’ 

Chase was followed by Wade, who held that 
admission of slavery to the Territories was equiv- 
alent to the exclusion of free labor. Seward spoke 
‘‘for freedom and public faith,’’ enunciating 
in other words his theory of the ‘‘irrepressible 
conflict’’ by saying: ‘The slavery agitation is an 
eternal struggle between conservatism and prog- 
ress, between truth and error, between right and 
wrong.’’ Sumner protested against the removal 
of the ‘‘landmark of freedom.’’ His speech took 
up the ethical side of the question rather than the 
practical phase, and he touched the one vital spot 
of the whole question when he said: ‘‘The old 
matters which have divided the minds of men 
have disappeared, leaving the ground to be occu- 
pied by a question grander far. To every man in 
the land it says with clear, penetrating voice, ‘Are 
you for freedom or are you for slavery 2’ ”’ 

Cass spoke at length in favor of the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty, as did Toombs of Georgia. 
Two northern members, Pettit of Indiana and 
Norris of New Hampshire, went on record as ap- 
proving it; while Clayton of Delaware cast the 
odium of repeal upon the North by citing the fact 
that the measure was supported by a majority of 
northern Senators and by a northern President, 
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with northern sentiment not wholly hostile, and 
held that this fact exonerated the South from 
blame in accepting the advantage thus pressed upon 
her, a view not accepted by the keener honor of 
Cullom of Tennessee, of the House, who said: ‘‘I 
proclaim here to-day that this Nebraska bill pre- 
sents the naked question of repudiation or no re- 
pudiation of the faith and honor of the South, 
plighted by the act of 1820.’’ 

The debate was closed by Douglas in an able, 
adroit speech. He flung aside the charge of bad 
faith as obscuring the real issue. ‘‘That which is a 
mere incident they choose to consider the principle. 
They make war on the means by which we propose 
to accomplish an object instead of openly resisting 
the object itself. Why do they not meet the issues 
boldly and fairly and controvert the soundness of 
this great principle of popular sovereignty in obe- 
dience to the Constitution? I have not brought this 
question forward as a northern man or as a south- 
ern man. I have presented it especially as an 
act of justice to the people of those Territories, 
and of the States to be formed therefrom, now 
and in all time to come. I have nothing to say 
about northern rights or southern rights. I know 
of no such divisions or distinctions under the Con- 
stitution. The bill does equal and exact justice 
to the whole Union, and every part of it; it violates 
the rights of no State or Territory, but places 
each on perfect equality, and leaves the people 
thereof to the free enjoyment of all their rights 
under the Constitution.”’ | 
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Douglas’ contemporaries and political oppo- 
nents attributed his action to the basest motives, to 
an unscrupulous bid for southern votes for the 
Presidency. It would seem, therefore, but justice 
to indicate the lines of his defense. 

In 1848, Douglas, in speaking of the Missouri 
Compromise, had said that it had ‘‘an origin akin 
to the Constitution,’’ and had become ‘‘ canonized 
in the hearts of the American people as a sacred 
thing which no ruthless hand would ever be reck- 
less enough to disturb.’’ A year later, he had so 
far altered his opinion as to declare that the ‘‘Mis- 
souri Compromise had no practical bearing on the 
question of slavery; it neither curtails nor extends 
it an inch. Like the ordinance of 1787, it did the 
South no harm, the North no good.’’ Much the 
same idea was expressed by Clay and Webster in 
their speeches in favor of the Compromise of 1850. 

In the battle in the Senate over the Compro- 
mise, Douglas had said in regard to the proposed 
amendment prohibiting territorial legislation on 
African slavery: ‘‘The position that I have ever 
taken, has been that this and all other questions 
relating to the domestic affairs and domestic policy 
of the Territories, ought to be left to the decision 
of the people themselves; and that we ought to be 
content with whatever way they may decide the 
question, because they have a much deeper interest 
in these matters than we have, and know much 
better what institutions suit them than we, who 
have never been there, can decide for them. 
Why except African slavery? If the inhabitants 
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are competent to govern themselves upon all other 
subjects and in reference to all other descriptions 
of property,—if they are competent to make laws 
and determine the relation between husband and 
wife, and parent and child, and municipal laws 
affecting the rights and property of citizens gen- 
erally, they are competent, also, to make laws to 
govern themselves in relation to slavery and ne- 
groes.’? In final shape, the bills admitting Utah 
and New Mexico had practically adopted the argu- 
ment of Douglas, and left those Territories free to 
choose for themselves in regard to slavery. 

Now, in 1853, Douglas had advanced a step 
further, applying his principles of popular sov- 
ereignty to all Territories, and ruthlessly sweeping 
down the great bulwark of northern liberty be- 
cause, to him, its usefulness had passed; its work 
in establishing the character of primary immigra- 
tion was accomplished. An iconoclast, yes, but not 
a traitor; and Douglas was so far honest in his 
advocacy of popular sovereignty as to believe his 
own arguments. It is true that he lacked that high 
and noble sense of abstract justice which was nec- 
essary to see slavery as Lincoln, Sumner, and Chase 
saw it. 

It must be admitted that the measure he cham- 
pioned threatened to carry the curse of slavery 
into free territory, broke faith with the North, and 
revived sectional feeling a thousand-fold. He 
raised in the Nebraska bill a ghost which he could 
not lay, and though he strengthened his position 
at the head of the Democratic party, he pulled that 
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party down with him to ignominious defeat. It 
would seem probable, however, that the organiza- 
tion of Nebraska must inevitably have been the 
signal for the renewal of slavery agitation in Con- 
gress. To stay or hasten the invincible march 
onward of the opposing forces in that colossal con- 
flict was beyond the power of any man. The insti- 
tution of slavery, though apparently feeding our 
self-interest and contributing to our prosperity, 
was, from the start, inimical to our true progress 
and alien to the spirit of the republic. 

The Kansas-Nebraska measure was passed by 
the Senate on the night of the third of March by 
a vote of 37 to 14. The contest in the House was a 
long and stubborn one. The bill was actively de- 
fended there by Richardson of Lllinois, who was 
chairman of the House Committee of Territories, 
and most intimate with Douglas. The northern 
members, unable to command a majority against 
it, attempted to prevent its passage by all the ruses 
known to the accomplished parliamentarian, but 
Richardson, backed by Douglas, was more than a 
match for these strategists; and after some eighty 
speeches had been made for and against the bill it 
was finally carried amid scenes of great excitement. 
Pierce gave it his approval, May 30. 

The thirty-third Congress accomplished nothing 
of note beside this famous bill. Pierce, who held 
to the Jacksonian theory of internal improvements, 
followed a niggardly course, vetoing appropri- 
ations for public works begun in Fillmore’s admin- 
istration. In this session a homestead bill, which 
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proposed to give free land to actual settlers in the 
Territories, was shorn of its value, and did no more 
than decrease prices. August 7, the long session 
came to an end. 

One of the first evidences of the change effected 
in the North by the Nebraska act was the stubborn 
renewal of the local opposition to the Fugitive 
Slave law. In the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise the South had forged a new weapon for 
the North against this obnoxious statute; the free 
States now declaring that since the compact be- 
tween the sections had been broken, all the com- 
promises of 1850, including the Fugitive Slave law, 
were rendered invalid. 

In 1854, two determined attempts at rescue 
showed the changed temper of the time. While the 
Nebraska measure was still pending in Congress, 
Joshua Glover was arrested near Racine, Wis- 
consin, and carried off to jail in Milwaukee. A 
stormy meeting at Racine declared ‘‘the slave- 
catching law of 1850 disgraceful and also re- 
pealed.’’ One hundred Racine men then followed 
the captive to Milwaukee, and found that town in 
similar excitement. The doors of the jail where 
Glover was confined were battered in, the fugitive 
taken by his friends and sent off to Canada. 

A more famous case was that of Anthony 
Burns, who was arrested in Boston, May 24, of the 
same year. Burns was without hope, but the vig- 
ilance committee, after an exciting meeting in Fan- 
ueil Hall, led an attack upon the court-house te 
liberate Burns. The plan lacked in discretion 
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what it held of zeal and the assault failed owing 
to the activity of the Federal authorities. The 
fugitive was awarded to the claimant, June 2, by 
Commissioner Loring; Burns was carried back 
to Virginia on a United States revenue cutter. 
His march from the court-house to the dock, 
guarded by hundreds of troops, was accompanied 
by demonstrations of sorrow and anger of thou- 
sands of citizens. A Richmond paper correctly 
emphasized the importance of the demonstration 
at Boston by saying: ‘‘But a few more such vic- 
tories and the South is undone.”’ 

The rescue of fugitive slaves sprang for the 
most part from the spontaneous action of the Abo- 
litionists, and each attempt at rescue added num- 
bers to their cause. The Nebraska act not only 
renewed these attempts, but revived a more sig- 
nificant form of protest in the Personal Liberty 
laws enacted by the various State legislatures. 
These bills, designed originally to protect free 
colored people, dated from a law of Indiana in 
1824, but the majority were passed after 1853 for 
the express purpose of harassing the execution of 
the Fugitive Slave law. 

Another evidence of anti-slavery sentiment, no 
less real but not so apparent, lay in the devel- 
opment of the Underground Railroad. Indeed, 
the service of these mysterious ‘‘conductors’’ can 
only be realized by reading of the lives of such 
men as Calvin Fairbank, who repeatedly risked 
the danger of detection, going down into Ken- 
tucky to bring away slaves. He was twice captured 
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there and sentenced to prison, where he spent in 
all seventeen years and four months. His own 
services, as well as his estimate of the laws when 
compared with the principle of freedom, are best 
told in his own words. ‘‘Forty-seven slaves I 
guided toward the North star, in violation of the 
State codes of Virginia and Kentucky. I piloted 
them through the forests, mostly by night; girls 
fair and white, dressed as ladies; men and boys, as 
gentlemen or servants; men in women’s clothes and 
women in men’s clothes; boys dressed as girls and 
girls as boys; on foot and on horseback, in buggies, 
carriages, common wagons, in and under.loads of 
hay, straw, old furniture, boxes and bags; crossing 
the Jordan of the slave, swimming or wading chin 
deep; or in boats or skiffs; on rafts, and often on 
a pine log. And I never suffered one to be recap- 
tured.’’ 

In its effect on the political parties of the time, 
the Kansas-Nebraska legislation was revolutionary. 
The Whigs who were opposed to the Nebraska 
bill, hoped to make this opposition the basis of a 
reorganized Whig party, but the Free-soilers and 
revolting Democrats favored a new organization. 
In a meeting at Ripon, Wisconsin, a new anti- 
slavery party, to be called Republican, was sug- 
gested. At Jackson, Michigan, July 6, 1854, the 
organization was effected; a platform adopted 
which declared slavery to be a ‘‘great moral, social, 
and political evil,’’ and propositions were made for 
a convention of the Northern States similar to that 
called by the Southern States at Nashville in 1850. 
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Meanwhile, the Know-Nothing party had arisen 
in New York and Philadelphia about the year 1843, 
in an effort of native Americans to wrest civic con- 
trol from an ignorant foreign vote. The principle 
of the organization was the eminently un-American 
one of ‘‘ America for Americans.’’ Large numbers 
of men who had forsaken former political parties 
were led by alarm, by curiosity, or by prospect of 
office, to join the Know-Nothings in 1854, and their 
strength at the polls in the State elections following 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act was start- 
ling. In seven States there were notable gains or 
decided victories for the free-soil principle. 

In Illinois, Douglas’ own State, the situation 
was tense and strained. On his return home he 
had attempted.to address his constituents at a 
meeting, September 1, and though a great con- 
course of people gathered, it was with the in- 
tention of preventing him from speaking in his 
own defense. For hours he fought to make himself 
heard over the groaning, yelling, hissing crowd that 
greeted him and wore him into baffled silence; for 
at last he was forced to acknowledge his defeat and 
leave the platform. But in the other parts of Ili- 
nois, especially in the southern portion, Douglas 
was supported and during the fall he made many 
addresses. Here he was again brought face to face 
with Abraham Lincoln. Douglas had never been 
so formidable an antagonist as now; he was at the 
zenith of his power, flushed with his triumph in 
the Senate, furious over his reception in Chicago, 
fighting for his political life. But the clarity of 
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Lincoln’s reasoning, as in the later and more 
famous contest, overcame all of Douglas’ soph- 
istries. , ; 

Foreign relations and treaties were of much 
importance during this administration. By the 
Gadsden treaty of June 30, 1854, the United States 
paid ten millions of dollars for the Mesilla Valley, 
which now forms the southern part of New Mexico 
and Arizona. A treaty with Great Britain con- 
ferred mutual rights in the fisheries; an expedition 
to Japan granted to the United States trading priv- 
ileges with the island kingdom. Commodore Perry 
sailed for Japan in the Mississippi, the flagship of 
his squadron of four vessels, in November of 1852. 
In the following July, he landed four hundred 
marines from the harbor of Yeddo, and delivered 
President Fillmore’s letter to the native prince who 
was commissioned to receive it. Perry cruised 
about in Oriental waters until the following Feb- 
ruary, when the treaty was signed which opened 
two trading ports to the United States and per- 
mitted American vessels to touch at any Japanese 
port for coal or supplies. 

With the Spanish-American states and Spain, 
relations were less friendly. In October of 1853, 
William Walker led an expedition against Lower 
California and Sonora, but was soon forced from 
the country and upon his return to California was 
arrested by the Federal officers. Two years later, 
‘Walker so manipulated a revolution in Nicaragua 
that he became commander-in-chief of the army, 
and later by an execution which was little short of 
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murder, he became president of the republic. For 
a time the United States seemed disposed to 
recognize the new government and even began 
diplomatic intercourse, but the despotic course 
of Walker was indefensible and the Central Amer- 
ican states united to drive him from his newly 
acquired place of power. 

The South had not yet given up hope of obtain- 
ing Cuba. In February, 1854, an American mer- 
chantman, the Black Warrior, was arrested at 
Havana by the authorities of that port, and in this 
incident Soulé saw a sufficient reason for a war 
in which Cuba might be acquired. Congress, how- 
ever, displayed no warlike fervor, Marcy restrained 
his impetuous minister, and the vessel was released 
with proper amends by the Spanish officials, 

Meanwhile, a diplomatic conference was ar- 
ranged by Marcy between Soulé, Buchanan and 
Mason. The three ministers met at Ostend 
October 10, 1854; and continuing their session at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, they discussed the acquisition of 
Cuba by our government, publishing as a result 
of their deliberations, a paper known as the Ostend 
manifesto. This circular recommended the pur- 
chase of Cuba for the sum of one hundred and 
twenty millions if Spain would sell it, and argued 
further that if Spain, ‘‘dead to the voice of her 
own interest, and actuated by stubborn pride and 
a false sense of honor, should refuse to sell Cuba 
to the United States, it will then be time to 
consider the question, does Cuba, in the posses- 
sion of Spain, seriously endanger our internal 
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peace and the existence of our cherished Union.”’ 
This course the manifesto favored and defended. 

This paper has been held to be Buchanan’s 
bid for the Presidency, as the Nebraska bill 
was said to be that of Douglas. It undoubtedly 
expressed the real wishes of Soulé and Mason. 
It was published some months after its reception 
by Marcy, and brought down upon its signers the 
censure of Europe’s diplomats, as well as a rebuke 
from Marcy, who made it evident to the world at 
large that Cuba was to be acquired honorably by 
purchase, if Spain were willing, otherwise not at 
all. 

International affairs, even of absorbing inter- 
est, were soon forgotten in the excitement which 
followed the organization of Kansas. No sooner 
had the act passed, than the Missourians moved 
across the border. They seized the best lands, and 
at a meeting at Salt Creek Valley, June 10, 1854, 
announced to the world that slavery was already 
an established institution. Along the boundary 
the pro-slavery towns of Atchison, Leavenworth, 
and Lecompton were founded. Meanwhile, in Mas- 
sachusetts, a little group of men of whom Eli 
Thayer, Amos Lawrence, and J. M. S. Williams 
were leaders, organized the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany with the object of sending men of Free-soil 
principles to colonize the new Territory. During 
the years 1854-55, 1400 emigrants were sent out 
at a cost of $140,000; the towns of Lawrence and 
Topeka were founded, and the settlers prepared to 
contest for the soil with various ‘‘Blue Lodges,”’ 
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““Social Bands,’’ and ‘‘Sons of the South,’’ who 
were organized in opposition. 

The first governor of the Territory was Andrew 
Reeder of Pennsylvania, a firm advocate of pop- 
ular sovereignty, an amiable, honest man. The first 
election was held November 29, 1854, to choose a 
delegate to Congress; March 30, 1855, the members 
of the local Legislature were to be chosen. That 
the majority of voters, in 1854, favored slavery, 
seems beyond dispute; but the people of Missouri 
resolved to bury the Free-soilers forever under the 
weight of an enormous majority, and to compel the 
governor to bow to its will. Unfortunately for 
their cause, they voted at this first election with 
indecent frequency and zeal. Of the eighteen elec- 
tion districts, but eight were free from fraudulent 
practices. Before the March elections, pro-slavery 
men boasted that they would win, and that they 
would compel the governor to recognize their acts. 
The census of January and February showed the 
number of legal voters, at that time, to be 2905; 
yet a month later 6307 votes were cast by pro- 
slavery voters. ‘‘Abolitionism is rebuked,’’ said 
one of the Missouri papers, ‘‘her fortress stormed, 
her flag dragged in the dust.”’ 

It would be profitless to detail the methods 
employed in each of the districts to achieve this 
great result. The Lawrence district must serve 
as an example, neither better nor worse than others. 
On the evening before the election about 1000 men 
arrived from Missouri, marching in companies 
with bands and baggage train, dragging after them 
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two small field-pieces, which they loaded with mus- 
ket balls. On election day they took possession 
of the polls, put in their own judges and voted more 
or less frequently until late in the afternoon, when 
they withdrew and citizens of the town were al- 
lowed to go to the polls. The total vote was 1034, 
and of these 802 were fraudulent. No apology was 
possible for such a travesty upon popular sover- 
eignty. Though they failed to realize it, the 
strongest argument against the favorite theory of 
Douglas was this election of 1855. 

The election was so plainly fraudulent that 
it was hardly possible for the governor to accept 
it; yet this he believed he must do unless formal 
protests were made. Governor Reeder called for 
them, but six only of the eighteen districts into 
which the State had been divided, remonstrated 
against the election. He set aside the returns 
from every one of these six districts, and eleven ~ 
Free-State legislators were elected, who were 
unseated by a pro-slavery majority. The Legis- 
lature met at Pawnee, July 2, 1855, and ad- 
journed to assemble again at Shawnee Mission, 
near the Missouri border, on the 16th of July. 
Here they drew up statutes taken from the Mis- 
souri law, and a slave code, which was beyond any 
in existence in stringency. 

In August following the election, Governor 


Reeder was displaced by Wilson Shannon of Ohio, 


who was no better able than his predecessor to steer 
the difficult middle course between the commands 
of the administration and the wishes of the people. 
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Shannon favored the slavery party, since that 
party only had a legally organized government; 
but he was willing to see justice prevail. Mean- 
while, the Free-soil party held a meeting at Big 
Springs, October 5, 1855, ‘‘for the purpose of con- 
structing a platform upon which all friends of 
making Kansas a free State may act in concert,”’ 
and a committee, under the guidance of James H. 
Lane, offered resolutions containing the significant 
statement that the ‘‘best interests of Kansas re- 
quire a population of white men.’’ A convention 
at Topeka, October 23 to November 11, 1855, 
adopted a constitution prohibiting slavery and fix- 
ing the temporary capital at Topeka. Charles 
Robinson was elected governor, and former Gov- 
ernor Reeder, Territorial delegate to Congress. 

Kansas was now provided with two governors 
and two sets of officers, neither party being willing 
to recognize the organization of the other. The 
Free-State men, while they could not claim the 
sanction of the Federal authorities, nor historical 
precedent for their course, did fairly claim that 
the party holding the reins of territorial govern- 
ment were usurpers from another State,—not gen- 
uine settlers. On the other hand, the Territorial 
government had been legally recognized, and was 
backed by the legal governor and the administra- 
tion at Washington. 

The ill-feeling between the two parties culmi- 
nated in November, 1855, in the ‘‘ Wakarusa War.”’ 
The murder of a Free-soil settler aroused the anger 
of his friends, threats were made freely, an arrested 
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anti-slavery advocate was rescued by force from 
the hands of the county sheriff, whereupon the au- 
thorities protested loudly against this intimidation 
and lawlessness. Apparently the time had come 
when by a proper use of this pretext, the town of 
Lawrence might be destroyed. The militia were 
summoned, a fruitless appeal was made to Colonel 
Sumner, the commander of the United States 
troops at: Fort Leavenworth, and the people of 
Missouri were asked to assist in maintaining the 
majesty of the law. They came, ‘‘an unwashed, 
braggart, voleanic multitude,’’ but before actual 
hostilities began, Governor Shannon was informed 
of the real purpose of the movement and a tempo- 
rary peace was made. 

During the winter of 1855-56 there was little 
disorder in the Territory. In a special message to 
Congress in January, President Pierce declared 
the Free-State movement in Kansas an act of 
treason and abused Reeder and the Emigrant Aid 
Company. This message was the cause of a heated 
debate in Congress during which Sumner, in the 
course of a powerful condemnation of the ‘‘crime 
against Kansas,’’ descended to bitter personalities 
directed, in part, against Senator Butler and the 
State of South Carolina. Two days later, Preston 
S. Brooks, a Representative from South Carolina 
and a nephew of Senator Butler, made a vicious 
assault on Sumner in the Senate Chamber. Sum- 
ner never recovered fully from the attack, while 
Brooks escaped official punishment and even cen- 
sure. This question of slavery, which but two years 
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before had been removed from Congress, was again 
the one subject of discussion within that body and, 
without, was the cause of civil war in Kansas, 

In February, 1856, Congress was called upon 
to decide between Whitfield and Reeder, the dele- 
gates chosen by the two parties in the Territories. 
As the situation did not permit a recognition of 
the Free-soil government, Reeder’s election was 
ignored, but the party continued the work of active 
organization. The Territorial Legislature met 
March 4 and petitioned for the admission of Kan- 
sas as a State; Reeder and Lane were elected to the 
Senate, some unimportant laws were passed and 
an adjournment was taken until the 4th of the fol- 
lowing July. Harly in April, the petition for the 
admission of Kansas came before the Senate, where 
its genuineness was questioned; in the House a 
small majority favored the petitioners, but the op- 
position of the Senate could not be overcome. In 
both Senate and House numerous compromises 
were proposed, but nothing was agreed upon except 
the appointment of a House committee of investi- 
gation, consisting of John Sherman of Ohio, Will- 
iam A. Howard of Michigan, and Mordecai Oliver 
of Missouri. 

Mutterings of the approaching conflict were 
heard in the early months of 1856. In January, a 
little party of Free-soilers made its way with in- 
finite difficulty eastward in search of help. The 
forces of their opponents were strengthened by 
recruits from South Carolina, Kentucky, and Ala- 
bama. Hostilities began at Lawrence in April by 
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an attempt to assassinate the pro-slavery sheriff 
of Douglas County.. Soon afterward the leaders 
of the Free-soil party, including Reeder, Robinson, 
and Lane, were indicted for high treason. Two 
newspapers were condemned also, and the marshal 
of the Territory summoned a posse to keep order 
during the coming trials, contrary to the notions 
of Governor Shannon and President Pierce, who 
preferred Federal troops to the motley array of 
partisans who answered the marshal’s call. 

Upon the day of Sumner’s famous speech in the 
Senate, the town of Lawrence was surrounded. 
Three arrests were made by the marshal’s author- 
ity, when the posse was turned over to Sheriff 
Jones, who had recovered from his wounds and 
was eager to take vengeance upon his enemies. 
Under his zealous direction the mob entered the 
town; two printing-offices were utterly wrecked, a 
hotel which had been the Free-soil headquarters 
was fired, stores were looted, private houses robbed 
and Robinson’s house was burned to the ground. 
The same mob was prepared to disperse the Free- 
soil Legislature which was to meet July 4, but the 
Federal authorities feared excesses and insisted 
that any other action should be by Federal troops. 
By an agreement between Colonel Sumner and the 
Free-soil leaders, the Legislature met, the roll was 
called, after which the meeting disbanded by Sum- 
ner’s orders. 

These were but empty victories for the admin- 
istration. Their minor advantages were more than 
offset by the erowing opinion that the slave system 
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was to be fastened upon Kansas without regard to 
the will of the people. Within the Territory a 
tragedy was enacted by John Brown in the valley 
of Pottawatomie Creek. Brown and his five sons 
had come to Kansas pledged to fight in the cause 
of freedom, and when the news reached them at 
Osawatomie that Lawrence had been attacked, they 
formed part of a band which marched to its de- 
fense. On their way, rumors reached them that 
the Free-soil settlers on the Pottawatomie were in 
danger, and, May 23, a little company of eight men, 
six of Brown’s own family, started upon the errand 
of extermination. ‘‘It has been decreed by al- 
mighty God, ordained from eternity, that I should 
make an example of these men,’’ was Brown’s 
answer to all objections. And on the night of May 


24, five men were taken from their cabins, mur- 


dered, and their bodies hacked with cutlasses. 

A reaction soon followed this bloody tragedy. 
During the summer armed forces of both parties 
ranged up and down the Territory. There was 
one more victory to the credit of John Brown; the 
town of Osawatomie was pillaged; both sides were 
reinforced by men resolved upon the most des- 
perate measures. Governor Shannon was forced 
from office to give place to John W. Geary, under 
whose administration the year closed in compar- 
ative peace. Meanwhile, the Kansas question ab- 
sorbed public interest and exercised an immediate 
political effect in the party conventions. 

February 22, 1856, the Republicans met at 
Pittsburg in a national convention representing 
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twenty-three States. An address, written by 
Henry J. Raymond, summed up the purpose of 
the party in the following clauses: ‘‘We demand, 
and shall attempt to secure, the repeal of all 
the laws which allow the introduction of slavery 
into Territories once consecrated to freedom, and 
will resist, by every constitutional means, the ex- 
istence of slavery in any of the Territories of the 
United States. We will support, by every lawful 
means, our brethren in Kansas, and are in favor 
of the immediate admission of Kansas as a free 
and independent State. It is a leading purpose of 
our organization to oppose and overthrow the pres- 
ent national administration. ’’ 

The Native American party, earliest in the field 
with their choice for President, met February 22, 
and nominated Millard Fillmore, and Donelson of 
Tennessee. Their platform was indifferent on the 
subject of slavery, but displayed much anxiety to 
conciliate both North and South. Seventy-one 
Northern delegates, disgusted by this weak policy, 
left the convention and decided to call another in 
June. 

On the date appointed for the nominating 
convention, June 17, the Republicans met in 
Philadelphia, Henry 8S. Lane of Indiana pre- 
siding. The names of John ©. Frémont and 
Judge McLean were put before the meeting; 
Frémont was chosen for President, and Will- 
iam L. Dayton of New Jersey for Vice-Pres- 
ident. On the first vote for the latter office, Abra- 
ham Lincoln received 110 votes. The platform 
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adopted called for the restoration of the principles 
of Washington and Jefferson to the national policy, 
and the immediate admission of Kansas as a free 
State, with her free constitution. It condemned 
‘‘those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery,’’ and protested against the Ostend Mani- 
festo. It accepted the broad, national policy of 
public expenditure which had been characteristic 
of the Whig party. The Republican organization 
began under the high auspices of noble principles 
and great aims, and it held leaders worthy of its 
purposes. 

It was felt at the time, that Seward was the 
natural head of the party, but he had that dan- 
gerous thing in a Presidential candidate, a well- 
defined political record, which must antagonize 
some sections, and, moreover, he was too extreme 
in his attitude toward slavery to win general accept- 
ance. Seward, also, was slow to take the place 
to which his services and standing rightfully en- 
titled him. He dreaded failure and preferred to 
have the strength of the party tested on some other 
name. 

Judge McLean was proposed by the conserva- 
tive elements of the convention. His twenty-six 
years of good service on the Supreme Bench would 
have made him a worthy choice, but beside the 
younger and more glorious Frémont, he had but 
little chance. 

John C. Frémont, of French descent, had, in his 
life of forty-four years, passed through the most 
extraordinary adventures. In his explorations in 
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the Rocky Mountains, he had pushed ahead, going 
where others dared not; surmounting apparently 
impassable barriers; venturing into all the terrors 
of the unknown wilderness; facing hostile Indians, 
cold, fatigue, starvation. He was a prominent 
figure in early California history, and the only 
political office which he had held up to this time 
was. that of Senator from California in 1850-51. 
It was frankly said of him in the convention, that 
he had ‘‘no political antecedents.’’? His weakness 
as a candidate lay in the fact that many conserv- 
ative men in the party doubted his reliability, and 
the four years’ experience with Pierce made the 
country less willing to take up with young and 
untried leaders than before. 

The Democratic convention met at Cincinnati, 
June 2, with John E. Ward of Georgia as its pre- 
siding officer, and, after sixteen ballots, selected 
James Buchanan of Pennsylvania and John C. 
Breckenridge of Kentucky over Pierce, Douglas, 
and Cass. The reasons which led to the choice of 
Buchanan were chiefly political. He was a Penn- 
sylvanian, and that was to be the pivotal State of 
the election. He had been out of the country as 
minister to England, and thus escaped the odium 
which the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and 
the troubles in Kansas had brought upon the ad- 
ministration; especially upon Pierce and Douglas. 
It was a choice dictated by expediency alone; and 
both party managers and Southern men were 
justified in their reasoning by the election and 
its results. 
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In November, Buchanan was elected; receiving 
174 electoral votes against Frémont’s 114, and Fill- 
more’s 8, Besides the southern States, the Dem- 
ocrats carried New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois, and California; the Republicans carried 
the Northwest, New York, and New England. It 
would have taken only a slight shifting of the 
electoral vote to have given the Republicans the 
victory. Fillmore carried only one State, Mary- 
land; and from this time forth, the Native-Amer- 
ican party must be numbered among the political 
organizations of the past. 

In December, 1856, Congress met in final ses- 
sion. In his last annual message, Pierce accused 
the North of attacking the domestic institutions of 
the South; protested that the Kansas troubles had 
been exaggerated by the North for political effect, 
and denied that the consequence of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise was the extension of 
slavery. The session was notable for the passage 
of the preliminary acts looking to the admission 
of Oregon and Minnesota as States; the repeal of 
tariff laws to reduce the surplus, and for the pas- 
sage, over the President’s veto, of a number of 
appropriation bills for public works. 

In summing up the results of the administra- 
tion, the gain to the pro-slavery cause, in the 
passage of the Nebraska act, was more than bal- 
anced by the North’s great stride forward in the 
organization of the Republican party. 

As a President, Pierce had been singularly 
weak and unfortunate. An apologist says of him: 
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“Time has softened the harsh judgment that his 
political foes passed on Pierce in the heat of party 
strife and civil war. His generosity and kindness 
of heart are gratefully remembered by those who 
knew him. It is remembered that in his profes- 
sional career, he was ever willing, at whatever risk 
of his fortune or popularity, to shield the poor and 
obscure from oppression and injustice. It is re- 
membered, too, that he sought in public life no 
opportunities for personal gain. His integrity was 
above suspicion. In his whole political career, he 
always stood for a strict construction of the 
Constitution, for economy and frugality in public 
affairs, and for a strict accountability of public 
officials to their constituents.’’ In explanation 
of Pierce’s position on the subject of slavery, 
the same writer says: ‘‘Like his honored father, 
he believed that the statesmen of the Revo- 
lution had agreed to maintain the legal rights of 
the slaveholders; and that without such agreement, 
we should have had no Federal Constitution or 
Union. Pierce gave his support to the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise with great reluctance, 
and in the belief that the measure would satisfy 
the South and thus avert the country from the 
doom of civil war and disunion.”’ 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 


CHAPTER LXXIX, 
BUCHANAN AND KANSAS 


James Buchanan was sixty-six years old at the 
time of his election. Born in 1791, he had been in 
public service continuously since 1821, except for 
a short period in Fillmore’s administration. Suc- 
cessively member of Congress, minister to Russia, 
United States Senator, Secretary of State under 
Polk, and minister to Great Britain under Pierce, 
his service had been long, varied, and honorable. 
Never brilliant, always honest, discreet, reserved, 
his elevation to the Presidency was his greatest 
misfortune. His patriotism was undoubted, his 
ability to write a creditable state paper assured, 
but under the tremendous pressure of the time and 
place, he became a weak and irresolute old man. 

Buchanan’s inaugural was a carefully written 
address, which he had prepared at Wheatlands, his 
‘Pennsylvania home. Buchanan praised the ready 
submission of the people to the will of the majority, 
as shown by the recent election, and declared that 
the important question of the time when a Terri- 
tory might decide for slavery or freedom was a 
matter of little moment, which would be settled 
speedily by the Supreme Court. Personally, he be- 
lieved such action to be proper when the Territory 
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aspire to statehood, but the chief duty of the 
government was to secure to each citizen of the 
Territory the right to an independent vote. Such 
a course would establish peace in Kansas and 
eventually conclude the slavery agitation else- 
where. 

Buchanan plead for honesty in public office; 
pointed out the opportunities for corruption in 
handling the surplus, and in the disposition of pub- 
lic lands, and recommended aid to the Pacific Rail- 
road. Upon expansion he said: ‘‘Our past history 
forbids that we shall in the future acquire ter- 
ritory, unless this be sanctioned by the laws of 
justice and honor. Acting on this principle, no 
nation will have a right to interfere or to complain 
if, in the progress of events, we shall still further 
extend our possessions. ”’ 

The Cabinet was made up as follows: Lewis 
Cass of Michigan, Secretary of State; Howell Cobb 
of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury; John B. 
Floyd of Virginia, Secretary of War; Isaac Toucey 
of Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy; Aaron V. 
Brown of Tennessee, Postmaster-General; Jacob 
Thompson of Mississippi, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; Jeremiah 8S. Black of Pennsylvania, Attor- 
ney-General. Of these men, Cobb, Floyd, and 
Thompson were ardent Southerners, while Cass 
and Toucey had recently lost their Senatorial seats. 
Cass was almost seventy-five years old, and credited 
with indolence; he was scarcely more than a figure- 
head in his department. Black was an able lawyer 
and a man of force, but Howell Cobb dominated in 
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this group. During the next four years Cobb, 
Floyd, and Thompson are ceaseless in their plots 
to favor the South; their hands are seen in Kansas, 
where they hold out the greatest rewards to those 
who might help them to establish slavery in that 
Territory. 

Coincident with the selection of the Cabinet, 
came the long-delayed decision in the Dred Scott 
case. Briefly stated, the facts of the case were as 
follows: Dred Scott was the slave of an army 
surgeon named Emerson, who, in the course of his 
official duty, moved in 1834 from his home in Mis- 
souri, first into Illinois, free by statute, and then 
to Fort Snelling, at the time in Wisconsin Terri- 
tory, but later a part of Minnesota, and free by 
the Missouri Compromise. Dred was taken back to 
Missouri in 1838, where he claimed that, having 
lived in two free States, he was accordingly a free 
man. The suit was brought, first, in the local court 
which rendered a verdict for the plaintiff, where- 
upon it was appealed to the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, where the decision was reversed. Shortly 
after this, Dred was sold to a citizen of New York, 
named Sanford, and in continuing the fight for 
freedom, the case was carried into the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Missouri, then, in 1856, to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

In reply to Dred’s claim to freedom, Sanford 
advanced the plea that Dred Scott was not a citizen 
of Missouri, but a negro slave, and therefore had 
no standing before the law. The Supreme Court 
had thus two points to decide upon: First, whether 
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the Federal courts of Missouri had jurisdiction in 
this case; second, whether, granting this jurisdic- 
tion, Scott’s residence in Illinois and Wisconsin 
had made him a free man. 

*The court, consisting of Chief Justice Taney, + 
Justices Wayne, Nelson, Grier, Daniel, Catron, and 
Campbell (McLean and Curtis dissenting), decided 
that Dred Scott was not a citizen of Missouri, in 
the sense-used in the Constitution; that he, there- 
fore, possessed no civil rights, and the suit must be 
dismissed by the Circuit Court for lack of jurisdic- 
tion. In regard to the second point at issue, the 
court questioned whether a sojourn of a temporary 
nature in a free State or Territory could emanci- 
pate a slave, and declared that it was the exclusive 
province of each State judiciary to determine this 
question for itself. /The case would have been 
unimportant had this been the end, but in the argu- 
ments of the counsel employed by both sides, many 
collateral issues touching slavery had been deeply 
discussed; among them, the legal existence of the 
African race as persons; the status of slavery in 
the Territories of the United States; and the con- 
stitutionality of the Missouri Compromise. 

Taney, the Chief Justice, and Benjamin R. 
Curtis, were the ablest men on the bench. Taney 
had succeeded Marshall in 1835, and by a long. 
series of notable decisions, had maintained and 
added to the dignity of the court. A Marylander, 
a Roman Catholic, and a Democrat, he naturally 
had the political opinions of his State and party, 
but he was far too honorable a man to lower his 
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high office by using it as a means to advance party 
interests. 

Curtis, who, with McLean, opposed the majority 
of the court, owed his appointment on the Supreme 
bench to Webster. His opinion in this case was 
an example of the clarity of his reasoning and the 
strength of his logic. The Republican party 
needed no more complete refutation of Taney’s 
argument than that with which Curtis provided it. 

By this decision, a majority of the Justices 
denied the legal existence of the African race as 
persons in American society under constitutional 
laws, affirming that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution referred to them as 
property. They denied also the right of Congress 
to control the introduction of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories, as the Federal Constitution pledged the 
protection of slave property; a denial of the con- 
stitutionality of the Missouri Compromise. 

Taney’s exhaustive argument supported these 
opinions. ‘‘In the opinion of the court, the legis- 
lation and histories of the times, and the lan- 
guage used in the Declaration of Independence, 
show that neither the class of persons who had been 
imported as slaves, nor their descendants, whether 
they had become free or not, were then acknowl- 
edged as a part of the people, nor intended to be 
included in the general words used in that memor- 
able instrument.”’ 

In regard to the Republican claim, that the as- 
sertion of the equality of all men by the Declara- 
tion of Independence applied also to the colored 
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race, Taney held: ‘‘The general words above quoted 
would seem to embrace the whole human family, 
and if they were used in‘a similar instrument at 
this day, would be so understood. But it is too 
clear for dispute, that the enslaved African race 
were not intended to be included and formed no 
part of the people who framed and adopted this 
declaration. The only two provisions which point 
to them, and include them, treat them as property, 
and make it the duty of the government to protect 
it; no other power in relation to this race is to be 
found in the Constitution.’’ 

Curtis, in opposing the position of Taney, re- 
specting the status of the colored freemen at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution says: 
‘In five of the original thirteen States, colored 
persons then possessed the elective franchise, and 
were among those by whom the Constitution was 
ordained and established. If so, it is not true in 
point of fact that the Constitution was made ex- 
clusively by the white race; and that it was made 
exclusively for the white race, is, in my opinion, 
not only an assumption not warranted by anything 
in the Constitution, but contradicted by its open- 
ing declaration, that it was ordained and estab- 
lished by the people of the United States for them- 
selves and their posterity; and as free colored 
people were then citizens of at least five States, and 
so, in every sense, part of the people of the United 
States, they were among those for whom and whose 
posterity, the Constitution was ordained and estab- 
lished.”’ 
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In answer to Taney’s argument denying the 
power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, Curtis has this to say: ‘‘Here are eight 
distinct instances, beginning with the first Con- 
gress, and coming down to the year 1848, in which 
Congress has excluded slavery from the territory 
of the United States; and six distinct instances in 
which Congress organized governments of Terri- 
tories, by which slavery was recognized and contin- 
ued, beginning also with the first Congress, and 
coming down to the year 1822. These acts were 
severally signed by seven Presidents of the United 
States, beginning with General Washington and 
coming regularly down as far as John Quincy 
Adams, thus including all who were in public life 
when the Constitution was adopted. If the 
practical construction of the Constitution contem- 
poraneously with its going into effect, by men inti- 
mately acquainted with its history from their 
personal participation in framing and adopting 
it, and continued by them through a long series of 
acts of the gravest importance, be entitled to weight 
in the judicial mind on a question of construction, 
it would seem to be difficult to resist the force 
of the acts above adverted to.”’ 

In the South the Dred Scott decision was re- 
ceived with rejoicing. The Northern Democrats 
turned to Douglas. How was he to reconcile this 
decision with his dogma of popular sovereignty 
which was annihilated by it; for if Congress had 
no power to prohibit slavery in a Territory, cer- 
tainly it could not delegate such a power to the 
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Territorial Legislature. But Douglas was ready 
with an answer: ‘‘ While the right to take a slave 
into a Territory continues in full force under the 
guarantee of the Constitution, and cannot be di- 
vested or alienated by an act of Congress, it neces- 
sarily remains a barren and a worthless right, 
unless sustained, protected, and enforced by appro- 
priate police regulations and local legislation; pre- 
scribing adequate remedies must necessarily de- 
pend entirely upon the will and wishes of the people 
of the Territory, as they can only be prescribed 
by the local Legislatures.’’ This argument later 
became the groundwork of Douglas’ ‘‘ Freeport 
heresy,’’ which ruined his political prospects with 
the Southern Democrats. 

The peace which Kansas enjoyed during the 
first few months of the Geary administration was 
soon broken. The new governor, like his prede- 
cessors, favored the Free-soil cause and gave way 
to Robert J. Walker. ‘When he reached Kansas the 
pro-siavery party was preparing for a constitu- 
tional convention; the Topeka Free-State Legis- 
lature met at intervals to keep alive the spirit of 
resistance, and Walker set about administering 
the government upon a fair basis, assured that he 
would not be hampered by the authorities at Wash- 
ington. 

In due time the constitutional convention met 
at Lecompton, and after organizing, adjourned to 
meet, October 19, when the results of the Territo- 
rial elections would be known. The Free-State 
men conducted a vigorous campaign and won a 
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majority in the Legislature, thus revealing their 
Strength throughout the Territory, and Walker 
stated openly that any constitution not submitted 
to a vote of the actual residents in a fair election 
should be rejected by Congress. 

Meanwhile, Walker rapidly lost favor in Wash- 
ington. The pro-slavery convention at Lecompton 
declared ‘‘the right of property is before and 
higher than any constitutional sanction, and the 
right of the owner of a slave to such a slave and its 
increase is the same and as inviolable as the right 
of any property whatever’’; and, knowing that 
such a sentiment could never be endorsed, a cun- 
ning arrangement was made whereby the consti- 
tution might be adopted without the direct sanction 
of the people. 

Excitement among the friends of free Kansas 
was intense. Walker resigned; the Territorial 
Secretary, Stanton, succeeded, but was soon re- 
moved and a new election was ordered for January 
4, 1858, in which the issue should be the Lecompton 
constitution. The pro-slavery party cast 6043 
votes, December 21, for the constitution with sla- 
very; but the returns of January 4 repudiated by 
10,266 votes the entire Lecompton constitution. 
This time the victory was unquestionable and not 
to be denied. 

A panic, long predicted by astute business men, 
came in the summer of 1857, while politicians were 
aroused over affairs in the West. The money mar- 
ket grew stringent in June; and in August great 
business houses of undoubted standing, reeled and 
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fell in a series of crashes that affected every finan- 
cial institution in the land. August 24, the Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Company of Cincinnati 
and New York failed for seven millions. During 
the next two months the banks in Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and Pittsburgh gave way; and, forced to 
the wall by the combined pressure, the New York 
banks, October 14, suspended specie payments. 
Hard in the wake of the greatest prosperity, the 
most buoyant speculation, the most extravagant — 
gambling in stocks, real estate, and every con- 
eeivable asset, came utter stagnation. 

The expansion has been attributed to the influx 
of gold from California and to the inordinate issue 
of paper currency, which, by diminishing the value 
of money, caused the rapid increase of estimated 
values of almost every description of property, 
and thus made the anticipation of larger values a 
ground of credit. ‘‘Thus,’’ says a writer in the 
North American Review, ‘“‘the summer of 1857 
found the whole mercantile community, though 
apparently prosperous, with an amount of indebt- 
edness, mutual to banks and capitalists, exceeding 
to a degree before unprecedented, the aggregate 
convertible value of the property in hand. The 
credits of the country were an inverted pyramid 
and needed but a touch for them to topple and fall.’’ 

On December 7, 1857, the thirty-fifth Congress 
asembled with a notable Republican increase in 
both Senate and House. In the smaller chamber, 
there were thirty-seven Democrats, twenty Repub- 
licans, and fourteen Americans. James L. Orr of 
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South Carolina became the Speaker of the House. 
The President’s message, in referring to the panic, 
said: ‘‘The revenue of the government, which is 
chiefly derived from duties on imports from 
abroad, has been greatly reduced. Under these 
circumstances a loan may be required before the 
close of the present session. These revulsions must 
continue to occur at successive intervals so long as 
he amount of the paper currency and bank loans 
and discounts of the country shall be left to the 
discretion of fourteen hundred irresponsible bank- 
ing institutions, which, from the very law of their 
nature, will consult the interest of the stockholder 
rather than the public welfare.’’ Buchanan spoke 
with satisfaction of our relations with the principal 
foreign powers except Spain. He reviewed the 
rebellious conduct of Brigham Young and his Mor- 
mon followers in Utah, and recommended the re- 
eruiting of four additional regiments to establish 
the Federal government there more firmly. The 
establishment of a Territorial government in Ari- 
zona and the construction of a military road 
through the West were also mentioned. 

In his annual message, Buchanan had said in 
self-justification : ‘‘In my instructions to Governor 
Walker of the 28th of March last, I merely said 
that when a constitution shall be submitted to the 
people of the Territory, they must be protected in 
the exercise of their right of voting for or against 
that instrument; and the fair expression of the 
popular will must not be interrupted by fraud or 
violence. No other authentic and satisfactory mode 
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exists of ascertaining the will of a majority of the 
people of any State or Territory on an important 
and exciting question like that of slavery in Kan- 
sas, except by leaving it to direct vote.”’ 

In a February message, Buchanan took the 
ground that the opposition to the Lecompton con- 
stitution was the work of a lawless body of rebel- 
lious adventurers who had persistently opposed the 
legal government of the Territory. ‘‘It has,’’ he 
said, ‘‘been solemnly adjudged by the highest judi- 
cial tribunal known to our laws that slavery exists 
in Kansas by virtue of the Constitution of the 
United States. Kansas is, therefore, at this mo- 
ment, as much of a slave State as Georgia or South 


Carolina. Slavery can therefore never be pro- 


hibited in Kansas except by means of a constitu- 
tional provision, and in no other manner can this 
be obtained so promptly if a majority of the people 
desire it as by admitting it into the Union under 
its present constitution.’’ This was too much for 
the Northern Democrats. Led by Douglas, they 
fought the Lecompton constitution vigorously in 
House and Senate. 

In this first session of the thirty-fifth Congress, 
a heated discussion took place between the party 
leaders over the army bill, which provided for ad- 
ditional troops to maintain the authority of the 
government in Utah. After the exodus of 1846 
and the wanderings which followed, the Mormons 
halted on the bank of the Missouri River in the land 
of the Omahas, and laid out a great city which they 
called Kane. From this centre missionaries were 
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sent out, and in 1847, a little band penetrated the 
mountains until they reached the shores of Great 
Salt Lake. 

Here a new site was chosen for their capital; 
in 1848 the lands were tilled; many new emigrants 
arrived, and the independent State of Deseret was 
established, which Congress refused to recognize. 
In 1849, a Territorial government was formed, and 
Brigham Young was appointed first governor, new 
cities were founded, and immigrants encouraged. 

Polygamy became a tenet of the Mormon 
ehurch in 1852; the Mormons resented the control 
of the United States, interfered with the operations 
of the courts, and in 1856 broke up by violence the 
sitting of the United States district court. The 
year 1857 was one of continual warfare, arising 
from the appointment of Alfred Cumming to the 
office of governor, once held by Brigham Young. 
While the army of Utah was collecting at Fort 
Leavenworth to execute the President’s orders, the 
Mormons were reviving the Nauvoo Legion. In 
‘September, the Mountain Meadows massacre oc- 
eurred, in which thirty families were killed. Four 
days later, September 15, Brigham Young ordered 
the militia to expel the United States troops from 
the Territory, and in October, several baggage 
trains were destroyed, but the troops collected 
under Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1858, peace was made. 

Douglas passed, with the close of this session, 
from the battlefield of the Senate to that of his 
own State, where the gift of his Senatorial seat 
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was again in the hands of the people. There was 
no other Democrat in Illinois who could possibly 
compete with Douglas for Senatorial honors; in- 
deed, since he had borne the brunt of the battle 
against the Lecompton party, many prominent Re- 
publicans saw in him the greatest of anti-slavery 
advocates, and desired to see him returned. The 
Republicans, however, put Lincoln in the field 
against Douglas, and in the summer of 1858, the 
interest of the nation centred in Illinois. 

June 16, 1858, the Republican State Convention 
met at Springfield and nominated Lincoln for the 
United States Senate. In accepting, Lincoln said: 
‘“‘Tf we could first know where we are and whither 
we are tending, we could better judge what to do 
and how to do it. We are now far into the fifth 
year since a policy was initiated, with the avowed 
object and confident promise of putting an end to 
slavery agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but 
has constantly augmented. In my opinion it will 
not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. ‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free. I do not ex- 
pect the Union to be dissolved,—I do not expect the 
house to fall,—but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other.”’ 

In July, Douglas arrived in Illinois; he began 
his campaign in Chicago, July 9, and spoke July 16 
and 17 at Bloomington and Springfield. Lincoim 
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answered two of these speeches, and joint debates 
were arranged for at Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, 
Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy, and Alton. 

Douglas, in his speech, July 9, took issue with 
Lincoln’s statement that ‘‘the government cannot 
endure permanently, half slave and half free.’’ 
‘In this,’’ said Douglas, ‘‘Mr. Lincoln advocates 
boldly and clearly a war of sections, a war of the 
North against the South, of the free States against 
the slave States,—a war of extermination, to be 
continued relentlessly until the one or the other 
shall be subdued, and all the States shall become 
free or become slave. I assert that it is neither de- 
sirable nor possible that there should be uniformity 
in the local institutions and domestic regulations 
of the different States of this Union. Uniformity 
in local and domestic affairs would be destructive 
of State rights, of State sovereignty, of personal 
liberty and personal freedom.”’ 

Douglas further attacked Lincoln’s criticism of 
the Dred Scott decision, and also imputed to Lin- 
coln a desire for amalgamation of the black and 
white races since he desired their social and legal 
equality. In response to this charge, Lincoln re- 
plied: ‘‘I will say here, while upon this subject, 
that I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful 
right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.’’ 

Lincoln charged Douglas with attempting to 
nationalize slavery, saying: ‘‘It is merely for the 
Supreme Court to decide that no State under the 
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Constitution can exclude it, just as they have 
already decided that under the Constitution neither 
Congress nor the Territorial Legislature can do it. 
When that is decided and acquiesced in, the whole 
thing is done. This being true, and this being the 
way, as I think, that slavery is to be made national, 
let us consider what Judge Douglas is doing every 
day to that end. In the first place, let us see what 
influence he is exerting on public sentiment. In 
this and like communities, public sentiment is 
everything. Consequently, he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to be executed. 
The Democratic policy in regard to slavery will 
not tolerate the merest breath, the slightest hint, 
of the least degree of wrong about it. Try it by 
some of Judge Douglas’ arguments. He says he 
“don’t care whether it is voted up or voted down’ 
in the Territories. I do not care myself in dealing 
with that expression, whether it is intended to be 
expressive of his individual sentiments or only of 
the national policy he desires to have established. 
It is alike valuable for my purpose. Any man can 
say that who does not see anything wrong in sla- 
very, but no man can logically say it who does see 
a wrong in it; because no man can logically say he 
don’t care whether a wrong is voted up or voted 
down. He contends that whatever community 
wants slaves has a right to them. So they have, 
if it is not wrong. But if it is a wrong, he cannot 
say people have a right to do wrong. He says that 
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upon the score of equality, slaves should be allowed 
to go into a new Territory, like other property. 
This is strictly logical if there is no difference be- 
tween it and other property. If it and other prop- 
erty are equal, his argument is entirely logical. 
But if you insist that the one is wrong and the 
other right, there is no use to institute a compar- 
ison between them. That is the real issue.’’ 
Lincoln pricked the bubble of Douglas’ recon- 
ciliation of his doctrine of popular sovereignty 
with the Dred Scott decision with overwhelming 
effect in the direct question which he put to Doug- 
las during the second debate, held August 27, at 
Freeport. Here, among other queries of less im- 
portance, he propounded the following: ‘‘Can the 
people of a United States Territory, in any lawful 
way, against the wish of any citizen of the United 
States, exclude slavery from its limits prior to the 
formation of a State constitution?’’ Douglas had 
come to the parting of the ways, but he continued 
in the path he had chosen. He replied: ‘‘In my 
opinion, the people of a Territory can, by lawful 
means, exclude slavery from their limits, prior to 
the formation of a State constitution. It matters 
not what way the Supreme Court may hereafter 
decide as to the abstract question, whether slavery 
may, or may not, go into a Territory under the 
constitution; the people have the lawful means to 
introduce it or exclude it, as they please, for the 
reason that slavery cannot exist a day or an hour 
anywhere, unless it is supported by local police 
regulations. These police regulations can only be 
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established by the local Legislature, and if the 
people are opposed to slavery, they will elect rep- 
resentatives to that body who will, by unfriendly 
legislation, effectually prevent the introduction of 
it into their midst. If, on the contrary, they are 
for it, their legislation will favor its extension.”’ 
This doctrine of ‘‘unfriendly legislation’’ became 
widely known as the ‘‘Freeport heresy.”? By it 
Douglas had, as far as in him lay, nullified the 
great Southern victory of the Dred Scott decision. 

Douglas received the Senatorship as the reward 
of his course in the Nebraska matter, but the 
greater victory belonged to his opponent. The ad- 
ministration had used every method possible to 
crush Douglas. His return to the Senate was at 
once a vindication and a rebuke to Buchanan and 
his advisers. Lincoln’s reward was the greater 
one, for the contest had given him a national repu- 
tation, his services were sought in other States, his 
position among the leaders of the Republican party 
could no longer be contested. 

As Douglas’ return to the Senate was a well- 
merited censure to the administration, so the Octo- 
ber elections in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and even in 
Buchanan’s own State of Pennsylvania, rebuked 
his Lecompton policy. The new hope breathed into 
the Republican party by these events induced the 
leaders to enunciate their doctrines with increased 
boldness. At Rochester, New York, October 25, 
1858, Seward made his famous ‘‘irrepressible con- 
flict’’ speech in which he took the same ground 
that Lincoln had done on the issue of the slavery 
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struggle, concerning which he said: “It is an 
irrepressible conflict between opposing and endur- 
ing forces, and it means that the United States 
must and will, sooner or later, become either en- 
tirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free labor 
nation.’’ If this was Republicanism, where would 
it end? 

Following his victory in Illinois, Douglas went 
South, speaking at Memphis, New Orleans, and 
other places, striving to wipe out the differences 
between himself and the Southern branch of the 
party, and renewing his allegiance to the Dred 
Scott decision. On his return to the Senate, which 
convened December 3, 1858, for the short session, 
Douglas was deprived of the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Territories. Late in February, 1859, 
the southern Senators gave him a chance to retract 
his Freeport heresy. But Douglas was firm and 
defiant. Returning a decided negative, he said: 
“If you repudiate the doctrine of non-intervention, 
and form a slave code by act of Congress, you must 
step off the Democratic platform.”’ 

The President’s message complacently ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with his Lecompton policy 
and his desire to acquire Cuba. He urged that a 
sum of money be placed in his hands that he might 
close negotiations, should the opportunity offer. 
This resulted in a Cuba bill, reported by Slidell, 
appropriating thirty millions for this purpose, but 
it soon became apparent that the money was to be 
used to bribe Spanish officials to sell the island, 
rather than to pay Spain for its purchase, and it 
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was withdrawn. The favorite measure of the 
House, a homestead bill, also failed in the Senate. 
The session closed with an effort to relieve the 
stringency afflicting the national Treasury, due 
to the panic of 1857. The government’s distress 
was bridged over by the reissuing of Treasury 
notes for twenty millions, and the question of revi- 
sing the tariff was postponed to the next session. 

As the tension grew between the North and 
South, the pursuit of fugitive slaves became in- 
creasingly difficult. In 1859, an interesting capture 
and rescue occurred near Oberlin, Ohio, a strong 
anti-slavery centre. A negro named John, who had 
fled from Kentucky some years before, was found 
in Oberlin, but his capture there being impossible, 
he was decoyed to Wellington, a little town near by, 
where the arrest was made. The people of Oberlin 
were aroused at once; a large body of armed men 
went immediately to Wellington and rescued the 
captive. Under the law of 1850, all those who had 
taken part in the affair were liable to severe punish- 
ment. Thirty-seven indictments were returned; 
the best lawyers of the State offered their services 
for the defense, and the trial throughout was an 
arraignment of the institution of slavery. The law 
was clear, however, and the administration was 
determined upon its enforcement. Two men were 
convicted, but to all the people of the North, they 
were martyrs, not criminals. 

In the fall of 1859, John Brown, having deter- 
mined to make active war on slavery, gathered a 
small force of picked men and attacked Harper’s 
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erry in West Virginia on the night of October 
16. John Brown was born in Connecticut in 1800 
of a Puritan ancestry, and possessed in his own 
person and mind a stern, inflexible intolerance. 
Brown was by nature an iconoclast, and when his 
attention was early directed towards slavery, he be- 
came, of necessity an abolitionist. The wrongs of 
the slaves affected him deeply, but it was not until 
1847 that the extinction of slavery became his single 
purpose. Ten years later, his plan took the form 
of an insurrection. In the winter of 1857-8, the 
plan began to be carried to a definite conclusion. 
By various expedients, Brown gradually collected 
a little band of followers, and a small sum of 
money; preparations went on, but Brown’s plans 
were revealed and he returned to Kansas. 

His next great exploit was in December, 1858, 
when he collected eleven colored people from Mis- 
souri plantations, and with one white companion, 
traversed five States, fighting off pursuers, and 
landed the blacks safely in Canada in March of the 
following year. Then he traveled through the East, 
addressing public meetings on Kansas affairs. 
‘‘Nature obviously was deeply intent in the making 
of him,’’ said one who heard him. ‘He is of im- 
posing appearance personally, tall, with square 
shoulders and standing; eyes of deep gray and 
couchant, as if ready to spring at the least rustling, 
dauntless, yet kindly. I think him about the man- 
liest man I have ever seen.”’ 

In July, 1859, Brown rented the Kennedy farm 
in Maryland, just across the Potomac ‘from 
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Harper’s Ferry, where he lived from July to 
October, passing as I. Smith, a quiet and peaceful 
farmer. October 16, he gathered his little band, 
consisting of himself, his three sons, two sons-in- 
law, and some fifteen others, a few of whom were 
colored; marching down into Harper’s Ferry, they 
seized the railroad bridge and the arsenal, captur- 
ing the single watchman guarding them. Some of 
the party were then despatched to make prisoners, 
and at an early hour in the morning a few captives 
were brought in, destined to be held as hostages, 
among them Colonel Lewis Washington, a great- 
grandson of a brother of George Washington. 
When day broke, the town awoke to the extraordi- 
nary situation. Brown was held at bay by the 
town’s people, and by evening Colonel Robert EH. 
Lee and Lieutenant J. KE. B. Stuart, with Federal 
troops, occupied the town, and for the first time the 
public knew that the mysterious Captain Anderson, 
or unknown Captain Smith, was John Brown of 
Osawatomie, 

Fearing to injure Brown’s prisoners, Lee de- 
layed attacking until morning. In the meantime, 
Brown and his men had been driven to the engine 
house in the armory yard; the door of which was 
forced with a ladder used as a battering-ram, and 
Lee’s men entered. ‘‘Brown,’’ said Lewis Wash- 
ington, ‘‘was the coolest and firmest man I ever saw 
in defying danger and death. With one son dead 
by his side, and another shot through, he felt the 
pulse of his dying son with one hand and held his 
rifle with the other, and commanded his men with 
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the utmost composure to be firm and sell their lives 
as dearly as they could.’’ Nine of Brown’s fol- 
lowers were killed; seven, Owen Brown among 
them, made their escape; two were captured and 
tried. 

Virginia, terror-stricken, clamored for venge- 
ance; a speedy trial was had, and, November 
3, John Brown adds to a letter addressed to his 
family: ‘‘P. 8.— Yesterday, November 2, I was sen- 
tenced to be hanged on December 2 next. Do not 
grieve on my account. I am still quite cheerful. 
God bless you. Yours ever, John Brown.’’ His 
spirit was unbroken. 

At all times following his capture, Brown spoke 
freely of his intentions in coming to Harper’s 
Ferry; of his desire to liberate the slaves, and of his 
belief that it could only be done by force. He re- 
fused at all times to disclose the names of the 
friends who had aided him. His approach to death 
was triumphant. To one friend he said: ‘‘I think 
I cannot better serve the cause I love so much than 
to die for it: and in my death I may do more than 
in my life,’’ and to his brother he wrote: ‘‘I am 
fully persuaded that I am worth inconceivably 
more to hang than for any other purpose.”’ 

On the appointed day, Brown met his death 
with calmness. He made no speech, but on the 
morning of his ‘‘public murder,”’ as he called it, 
he handed one of his guards a paper which read 
as follows: ‘‘I, John Brown, am now quite certain 
that the crimes of this guilty land will never be 
purged away but with blood. I had, as I now think 
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vainly, flattered myself that without very much 
bloodshed it might be done.”’ 

The South rejoiced at his death; Northern pol- 
iticians declared that his was the act of a madman 
or condemned the attempt dispassionately. ‘‘From 
beginning to end,’’ says a recent history, ‘‘the whole 
act was reprehensible and fraught with evil result. 
Modern civilization and republican government re- 
quire that beyond the self-defense necessary to the 
protection of life and limb, all coercive reforms 
shall act by authority of law only. Upon polities 
the main effect of the Harper’s Ferry incident was 
to aggravate the temper and increase the bitterness 
of all parties.’’ On the other hand, Emerson voiced 
the feeling of many in the North when he spoke 
of Brown in his speech at Tremont Temple as 
“‘that new saint than whom none purer or more 
brave was ever led by love of men into conflict and 
death, the new saint awaiting his martyrdom, and 
who, if he shall suffer, will make the gallows 
glorious like the cross.”’ ‘‘They are mistaken,”’ 
said Governor Wise of Virginia, ‘‘who take Brown 
to be a madman. He is a man of clear head, of 
courage, fortitude, and simple ingenuousness. He 
is cool, collected, and indomitable. It is but just to 
say that he was humane to his prisoners, and he 
inspired me with great trust in his integrity as a 
man of truth.”’ 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
BUCHANAN AND SECESSION 


The thirty-sixth Congress met three days after 
the execution of John Brown and the session began 
in the shadow of that tragedy. The Democrats 
controlled the Senate; the Republicans were in 
undisputed possession of the House. Both parties 
believed a crisis to be near at hand and each forti- 
fied its strongholds. Two new States, Minnesota 
and Oregon, were represented in this Congress, 
of which William Pennington of New Jersey was 
elected Speaker after a two-months’ fight. No im- 
portant legislation marked the session, but the 
slavery strife grew louder in Senate and House, 
and threats of secession were freely made. Doug- 
las attempted to placate the South; Davis at- 
tacked the Freeport interpretation of popular sov- 
ereignty ; the House voted to admit Kansas without 
slavery, but this measure failed in the Senate, while 
Buchanan was angered by an investigation which 
revealed the plot of the administration to fasten 
slavery upon Kansas. 

Local issues were unnoticed or hidden by the 
magnitude of the struggle. The Republican party, 
gradually narrowing its platform to the single 
principle of localizing slavery, gained in numbers 
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planning for him a victorious campaign, but there 
was one greater than Seward to whom the alle- 
giance of the West was given. Lincoln spoke to a 
great audience at Cooper Union, New York, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1860. It was an earnest, sympathetic, but 
critical gathering, ready to applaud and follow if 
the leader were worthy, but inclined to accept the 
popular notion of Lincoln and underestimate his 
strength.. There was the almost inevitable first 
impression of awkwardness when Lincoln began 
to speak, but the audience soon saw only the man 
transfigured by the message he brought. 

For his text, Lincoln selected a statement that 
Douglas had made the year before: ‘‘Our fathers, 
when they framed the government under which we 
live, understood this question just as well and even 
better than we do now.’’ Lincoln argued that the 
framers of the Constitution nowhere implied that 
the Federal government was prohibited from legis- 
lating upon slavery in the Territories and showed 
by careful review and analysis that such a doc- 
trine was unknown before the middle of the 
century. He denied the necessity of following 
implicitly in the footsteps of the fathers, and in 
conclusion addressed the Republicans upon the 
demands of the South, saying: ‘‘ What will satisfy 
them? Simply this: We must not only let them 
alone, but we must somehow convince them that 
we do let them alone. What will convince them? 
This and only this: Cease to call slavery wrong 
and join in calling it right. And this must be done 
thoroughly, done in acts as well as in words. 
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Thinking it right, as they do, they are not to blame 
for desiring its full recognition as being right; 
but thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to 
them? Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet 
afford to let it alone where it is, because that much 
is due to the necessity arising from its actual pres- 
ence in the nation; but can we, while our votes will 
prevent it, allow it to spread into our national 
Territories and to overrun us here in the free 
States? If our sense of duty forbids this, then let 
us stand by our duty fearlessly and effectively. 
Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false 
accusations against us, nor frightened from it by 
measures of destruction to the government, nor of 
dungeons to ourselves. Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith, let us, to the end, 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.’’ 
Popular support of the speech and the man 
were immediate. ‘‘No man ever before,’’ said the 
Tribune, ‘‘made such an impression on his first 
appeal to a New York audience,’’ and Horace 
Greeley was accustomed to refer to the speech as 
the best political address he had ever heard. 
Seward, in the Senate, made a similar plea for 
peace and union, saying: ‘‘It will be an everlasting 
source of shame, as well as of sorrow, if we, thirty 
millions, Europeans by extraction, Americans by 
birth or discipline, and Christians by faith and 
meaning to be such in practice, cannot so combine 
prudence with humanity in our conduct concern- 
ing the one disturbing subject of slavery, as not 
only to preserve our unequaled institutions of 
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freedom, but also to enjoy their benefits with con- 
tentment and harmony.”’ 

The immediate cause of Seward’s speech was 
a bill before Congress for the admission of Kan- 
sas. In January of 1858, a futile attempt had been 
made to unite the two Legislatures under a Free- 
soil banner; a new capital was proposed as was a 
new constitution. Governor Denver was succeeded 
by Samuel Medary of Ohio, October 10, 1858, and 
early in the following January the fourth Terri- 
torial Legislature met, chiefly to undo the work of 
previous assemblies. The laws of 1855 were re- 
pealed and publicly burned in Lawrence; those of 
1857 escaped the flames, but were repealed, while 
those of 1858 were changed to conform to the 
changed temper of the people. Old party names 
were dropped with something of old party hatred 
and the terms Republican and Democrat were sub- 
stituted. Another constitutional convention was 
ealled which met July 5, 1859, at Wyandotte, with 
a majority of two to one in favor of the Repub- 
licans. A constitution was adopted which con- 
ferred the franchise upon every white male person; 
and which was ratified by a majority of nearly 
5000, October 4 following. In Congress the admis- 
sion of Kansas was opposed openly at first, and 
afterward all sorts of obstructive tactics were 
used. In January, 1861, when the Senate was 
reduced by secession, the Territory was at last 
admitted to Statehood. 

Foreign affairs were, necessarily, of little 
weight during this administration. Besides the 
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effort to obtain Cuba, which has been explained, 
the United States settled disputed questions with 
Great Britain and Mexico. Ever since the signing 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the control of Great 
Britain over the Mosquito Coast had been the sub- 
ject of contention, the United States asserting that 
any such protectorate was limited by that treaty 
to the term of twenty years. Great Britain 
agreed, in 1860, to relinquish her claim. 

Negotiations for a treaty of transit and com- 
merce across the isthmus at Tehuantepec were 
begun with a faction in Mexico. That country 
was now in the first stages of the civil war between 
the clericals and the liberals,—a war which was 
to end in French occupation. The opportunity 
seemed favorable to secure a fortified passage 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, and charges 
of intention to absorb Mexican territory for the 
benefit of the South were freely made. The treaty 
formerly made with China was renewed and dam- 
ages collected from Paraguay for depredations 
upon commerce of the United States. 

The country at large had little time for foreign 
affairs; all classes, willingly or unwillingly, were 
drawn into the vortex of the slavery discussion. 
Churches were split asunder, families were sepa- 
rated, business was injured, travel between North 
and South almost ceased. Congress quarreled con- 
tinually, injecting the slavery question into every 
speech; the tone of the Northern members, once 
mild and forbearing, fully equaled that of the 
South in bitterness. In several instances, disorder 
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in the House put an end to all business. The time 
was approaching for party conventions and the 
entire country was in suspense. 

Signs of permanent division in the Democratic 
party were apparent to all observers. When the 
convention met at Charleston, South Carolina, 
April 23, 1860, the breach between the sections was 
widened beyond all hope of repair, and the man 
who had caused this breach, the man about whom 
the battle raged most fiercely, was Douglas, now 
the foremost of Northern Democrats. Delegates 
from the free States were prepared to yield some- 
thing if their candidate might be chosen, but they 
found at Charleston an angry, determined group, 
prepared to dictate their terms and compel their 
acceptance. ‘‘The doctrine of the Democratic 
party,’’ said one who was present at all the ses- 
sions, ‘‘must be that of exerting all the powers of 
the Federal government for the extension of sla- 
very and the increase of the political power of the 
master class of the Southern section.”’ 

Two reports were made by the committee on 
resolutions. That of the majority favored the Cin- 
cinnati platform of 1856, with certain resolutions 
denying that Congress or a Territorial Legislature 
had power to abolish slavery in any Territory, and 
denying also the power of a Territorial Legislature 
to prohibit the introduction of slaves, to exclude 
slavery, or to do anything which would impair 
property in slaves. The minority report added to 
the Cincinnati platform the statement that ques- 
tions arising from disputed rights of property in 
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States or Territories were judicial in their char- 
acter, and pledged the party to abide by any decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court. 

It was impossible to unite the two reports. 
The Southern delegates had determined to commit 
the party to the support of their demands. Yancey 
denounced Douglas’ apostacy, charged the Dem- 
ocrats of the North with subservience to the prev- 
alent anti-slavery sentiment, and demanded that 
the righteousness of slavery be recognized and pro- 
claimed. The South wished that slavery be given 
constitutional sanction and protection. 

As the session lengthened, the excitement be- 
came intense. Men were shouting, yelling, and 
surging in crowds across the floor of the convention 
hall; the Speaker lost all control of the meeting. 
That night the Southern members prepared to 
withdraw. Again the platform was returned to 
the committee; again there were two reports, that 
of the majority expressing in a somewhat milder 
form the demands of the South. After two days 
of debate, the report of the minority was adopted 
by a safe majority, but upon the announcement of 
the vote, the delegations of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, and Texas withdrew; only a few repre- 
sentatives from the States of Louisiana, South Car- 
olina, Arkansas, Delaware, and North Carolina 
were left. As the delegates left there was wild 
cheering from their svmpathizers, then a profound 
silence as the ultimate consequences of such a step 
sank more deeply into the minds of the audience. 
That night the seceding Southern delegates held a 
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meeting where the mention of a separate republic 
was received with hearty applause. 

What remained of the convention met the fol- 
lowing day, and in the three days thereafter fifty- 
seven ballots were cast without result; the conven- 
tion was voting under the two-thirds rule and after 
the nomination of Douglas was seen to be impos- 
sible, that body adjourned to meet June 18, at 
Baltimore, hoping that the Southern States would, 
meanwhile, recede from their extreme position and 
send delegates favorable to a compromise. The 
representatives of the South, however, came to 
receive the submission of the Northern Democrats 
rather than make concessions of their own, but by 
modifying the rules, Douglas was nominated on 
the second ballot and Herschel V. Johnson of 
Georgia was chosen for second place. The con- 
vention added to the Cincinnati platform a resolu- 
tion pledging the party support to decisions of the 
Supreme Court upon the slavery question. 

In the meantime the seceding delegates from 
the Charleston convention met at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, June 11, but deferred action until the results 
of the meeting at Baltimore were known. After 
the seceding Southern delegates had met in the 
hall of the Maryland Institute, had adopted the 
pro-slavery resolutions of the Charleston conven- 
tion, and had nominated John C. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky and Joseph Lane of Oregon for the 
leaders of their party, the adjourned Richmond 
convention met again, June 26, and endorsed the © 
nominations of Breckenridge and Lane. 
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Baltimore, the popular convention city, was 
the meeting-place of the Constitutional Union 
party—a party representing the conservative and 
peace-loving people of the country. The delegates 
had no sooner organized than the convention was 
rent by quarrels over the method of voting and the 
powers of the delegates. There was a Southern 
party which proposed that picturesque old hero, 
Sam Houston, for President, but the man most 
acceptable to all was John Bell of Tennessee. The 
convention recognized no political principle other 
than the Constitution of the country, the union of 
the States, and the enforcement of the laws. 

These early conventions were sources of 
strength: rather than weakness to the Republican 
party. From Charleston came the news of Demo- 
eratic dissension; the Constitutional Union party 
offered no definite remedy for national ills; the 
Southern platform was full of menace to the North. 
The Republicans had, on the other hand, a definite 
policy and a worthy record in the elections of 1856. 

Ever since the famous debates of 1858, Lincoln 
had been regarded as a possible Presidential candi- 
date by his friends in Illinois. The neighboring 
States knew him and supported him; his Cooper 
Union speech established his standing in New 
York, and later addresses made him known 
throughout New England. Lincoln doubted his 
own fitness for the office and personally preferred 
the Senatorial seat, but his friends persisted in 
preparing the way for his nomination. Ata State 
convention at Decatur, May 9, John Hanks carried 
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into the meeting two rails split by himself and Lin- 
coln in the Sangamon Bottom in 1830, ‘‘ Honest 
Abe, the rail-splitter,’’ was soon as significant in 
the West as ‘‘the man of the people’’ in 1800, the 
*‘Log-cabin’’ candidacy of Harrison, or the fame 
of ‘‘Old Rough and Ready”’ in 1848. 

Lincoln was opposed, however, by several candi- 
dates of wider fame and to whom the party was 
under greater obligations. Of these the chief was 
William H. Seward of New York. His long po- 
litical services as governor and Senator from the 
same pivotal State; his tactful leadership and un- 
compromising opinions; his stand upon the Com- 
promise of 1850 and upon the later progress of 
slavery, all pointed to him as the logical leader in 
the coming contest. There was opposition to 
Seward, however, and various States were ready 
with their favorite sons. Chase of Ohio, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania, and Bates of Missouri were prom- 
inent candidates. Along the border line, in the 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Indiana there was a desire for a moderate candi- 
date, from whose election the South could not in 
justice appeal. 

The Republican convention met in Chicago, 
May 16, in a building which was known as the Wig- 
wam, but which, less than a year later, received 
the more dignified appellation of National Hall. 
Here, May 18, Abraham Lincoln assumed the 
burden, of which he alone realized the full signif- 
icance; here his great political rival, Douglas, May 
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1, 1860, spoke to an immense audience of Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, and reached the highest 
point of his career in these memorable words: 
‘‘There can be no neutrals in this war; only pa- 
triots and traitors.’’ Chicago, a city of 100,000, 
greeted the 30,000 visitors in the way that has since 
become noted. 

Governor Morgan of New York, the chairman 
of the National Committee, called the convention 
to order; David Wilmot of Pennsylvania and 
George Ashmun of Massachusetts, names of deep 
significance to Republicanism, were chosen as 
temporary and permanent presiding officers; the 
organization was completed and committees were 
appointed while the crowds on the floor and in the 
galleries watched each step with serious and en- 
thusiastic interest. Evarts, Greeley, Schurz, Gid- 
dings, Wilmot, and many others, were cheered at 
every appearance. 

The report of the platform committee was made 
on the afternoon of the second day. The committee 
declared that the events of the past five years 
showed the necessity for the Republican party and 
that the causes which called it into existence de- 
manded its continuance and triumph. The Union 
was praised and abhorrence expressed for all plans 
of disunion. The maintenance of the rights of 
the States; the invasion of a State by armed bands; 
the attempt to force upon the people of Kansas the 
Lecompton constitution; the dogma that the Con- 
stitution carried slavery into the Territories of 
the Union—each of these subjects was approved or 
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condemned. ‘The convention, after an intensely 
dramatic episode in opposition,, declared further 
that the normal conditon of all territory belong- 
ing to the United States was one of freedom, and, 
adopted the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: ‘‘That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their powers from the just consent of the 
governed.”’ 

By a printer’s delay, balloting for President 
did not begin until the third day. The preceding 
night Greeley telegraphed the Tribune that the op- 
position to Seward was not likely to unite upon a 
candidate, but, as he was writing, some of the more 
thoughtful party leaders were making plans which 
were realized on the second ballot, and which, on 
the third, resulted in the nomination of Lincoln. 
Contrary tc the present custom, the nominating 
speeches were exceedingly brief, and of the names 
placed before the convention, those of Seward and 
Lincoln only elicited marked applause. There 
were ten ‘‘favorite sons,’’ and the largest number 
of votes for any one of them, 504, was received by 
Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania. This first ballot 
was a test of strength, and a counting of the votes 
showed 1734 for Seward, with 102 for Lincoln. 

To the excited spectators, a slight delay between 
the first and second ballots seemed almost insup- 
portable. They added their cries to the shouts of 
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the delegates for an immediate roll-call, and the 
second ballot was taken. The 10 votes of Vermont, 
third on the roll, were changed from Collamer to 
Lincoln; 44 from Pennsylvania and 6 from Ohio 
helped to swell Lincoln’s gain to 79, a great victory 
when compared with the additional 11 votes which 
were given to Seward. The result could be seen 
clearly, but the efforts of the Seward men were 
not relaxed for a single instant. Their attempts 
to arrest the change were futile, and the second 
ballot showed 1844 for Seward, 181 for Lincoln. 

Throughout the great hall the tension of the 
situation could be felt distinctly. Where there had 
been noisy turbulence, there was now a silence so 
profound that the click of the telegraph instru- 
ments could be heard. Men recorded the vote of 
each State upon their tally sheets; the votes of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont were un- 
changed; Massachusetts, yielding in part to the 
pressure of Seward’s opponents, transferred four 
votes to Lincoln; Pennsylvania gave four more, 
and Ohio fifteen. When it was seen that Lincoln 
had 2314 votes, David K. Cartter of Ohio sprang 
to his feet and transferred four votes from Chase 
to Lincoln, giving him 2354 and the nomination. 
For one moment longer the silence continued, then 
one of the tellers, waving his tally-sheet about his 
head, shouted Lincoln’s name. Instantly the ten- 
sion relaxed and thousands were shouting, scream- 
ing, cheering, and waving their hats, making a din 
which, in the Wigwam, drowned the noise of the 
cannon being fired from the roof. 
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Tn the city the joy of the crowd was little short 
of madness. All over the city bands played, bon- 
fires blazed, shouting crowds with fence rails on 
their shoulders paraded the streets, and from the 
top of the Tremont House the nomination was 
greeted with a salute of a hundred guns. The 
selection of Hannibal Hamlin of Maine for Vice- 
President was made on the second ballot, though 
Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky received the largest 


_ number of votes on the first ballot, and the mention 


of Andrew H. Reeder’s name was received with 
great applause. 

Before the convention adjourned, a telegram 
from Detroit brought news of the rejoicing there. 
Throughout the Northwest public enthusiasm was 
kindled from Chicago and was seen by the dele- 
gates as they went to their homes. ‘‘At every 
station where there was a village,’’ says an eye- 
witness, ‘‘there were tar-barrels burning, drums 
beating, boys carrying rails, and guns great and 
small banging away. The weary passengers were 
allowed no rest, but plagued by the thundering of 
the cannon, the clamor of drums, the glare of bon- 
fires, and the whooping of boys, who were delighted 
with the idea of a candidate for the Presidency 
who, thirty years before, split, rails on the San- 
gamon River—classic stream now and for ever 
more— and whose neighbors named him ‘honest’.”’ 

In the Eastern States, and, indeed, in some 
places in the West, there was some doubt of the 
wisdom of the nomination. It was considered as 
the triumph of an anti-Seward faction led by 
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Greeley; men believed that Seward’s convictions 
had been sacrificed to Lincoln’s availability, and 
Seward’s party friends in New York were bitter 
in their denunciations. The Abolitionists, also, 
would have none of Lincoln; Boston Republicans 
were much depressed, yet in Boston, as elsewhere, 
the sentiment of the masses was for Lincoln, and 
as the campaign proceeded, it gathered volume and 
strength, for the ranks of the shouters were in- 
creased by would-be office-holders. 

Lincoln, himself, took no part in the campaign. 
Letters to personal and political friends reveal 
his interest and accurate knowledge of events dur- 
ing the summer, but nowhere was his own person- 
ality prominent. Even so strong a supporter as 
Schurz thought it necessary to assure the people 
that Lincoln was not a Polk or Pierce, and Seward, 
in his admirably unselfish and magnanimous work 
for the party, dealt with principles rather than 
men; the chief question being the extension or 
restriction of slavery. In Pennsylvania the Re- 
publican cause was furthered by the tariff, and the 
tariff plank, which had been inserted in the plat- 
form after much hesitation, proved a source of 
great strength. 

The situation has had no parallel in American 
politics. Here were four parties, each professing 
a high regard for the Union, one actively engaged 
in supporting slavery; another akin to it not ac- 
tively favoring freedom; a third confessedly ignor- 
ing slavery and prefessing to be guided by abstract 
principles to which any man of any political creed 
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would agree. The Republicans and the Brecken- 
ridge wing of the Democrats were the real parties, 
and each was based upon a definite fact, a definite 
policy toward slavery. These Southern Democrats 
could not hope to elect their candidate, and Lin- 
coln’s election seemed to be assured. 

As the campaign developed, however, there 
were plans of fusion in several of the more im- 
portant States, notably in New York. Party spoils 
might be so apportioned as to bring about such a 
result, and in the bargain eighteen votes were as- 
signed to Douglas, ten to Bell, and seven to Breck- 
enridge. In Pennsylvania a similar plan was tried, 
but the fusionists were signally defeated in the 
October election for governor, while in New Jersey 
a like attempt miscarried, resulting in a majority 
of the votes of the State being given to Lincoln. 

The earlier elections were imposing victories. 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio gave large 
Republican majorities. In November, Lincoln re- 
ceived the entire electoral vote of seventeen States; 
New Jersey gave four votes to Lincoln and three 
to Douglas. Fifteen slave States distributed their 
votes among the other three candidates. The three 
border States, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
gave Bell thirty-nine votes; Missouri added her 
nine to the three that Douglas received from New 
Jersey, making twelve in all; the eleven States of 
the far South voted solidly for Breckenridge, giv- 
ing him seventy-two votes in all. Weak as was 
Douglas’ showing in the electoral count, the num- 
ber of popular votes he received was, in a sense, a 
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triumph and vindication. This vote was distrib- 
uted as follows: Lincoln, 1,857,610; Douglas, 1,291,- 
574; Breckenridge, 850,082; Bell, 646,124. The 
Congressional returns indicated that the Republi- 
cans would control neither Senate nor House. 

Congress assembled for the short session, De- 
cember 3, 1860, less than one month after the 
election. The Senators from South Carolina were 
absent, but her Representatives still lingered in the 
Capital. Buchanan held in his nerveless hands the 
destiny of the nation. It was in his power to meet 
secession squarely, firmly, as his oath demanded 
and as Jackson had done, but Buchanan had long 
been committed to different views and speedily 
argued himself into a state of immobility which 
was of infinite harm. 

The Presideut’s message accused the people of 
the North of ‘‘long-continued and intemperate 
interference with the question of slavery,’’ which 
had at last produced its ‘‘natural result.’? Argu- 
ing against secession, he admitted that ‘‘the injured 
State, after having used all peaceful and constitu- 
tional means to obtain redress, would be justified 
in revolutionary resistance to the government of 
the Union.’’ Again, after a subtile argument 
which seemed to prove that a state cannot law- 
fully secede, he held ‘‘the Executive has no author- 
ity to decide what shall be the relations between 
the Federal government and South Carolina.’’ 
The President’s inactivity was imparted to all 
classes ; and for a time one heard only of accepting 
secession as a fact, or of possible compromises. 
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